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ASTUDY OF THE DEMAND FOR EGGS IN SELECTED 
CHAIN STORES OF METROPOLITAN 
NEW YORK, 


Warren C. WaITE 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The purpose of this study is to indicate the extent of significant 
demand differences among groups of consumers in a large metro- 
politan area. The commodity considered is eggs, for which we 
have endeavored to establish approximate demand curves for cer- 
tain groups of consumers in metropolitan New York, and have 
examined the substitution of the different grades for one another. 
The data are the deliveries of the various grades of eggs to chain 
stores located in areas selected to represent certain income 
groups, and the retail prices at which these eggs were sold. The 
study differs from the usual study of quantity and price relation- 
ships in two important aspects. In the first place, it deals with re- 
tail prices and indexes of the direct movement into consumers’ 
hands. The usual studies have been of wholesale prices and the 
quantities of the commodity appearing in central wholesale mar- 
kets. Our procedure undoubtedly gives a closer approximation 
to consumer demand. In the second place, this study makes some 
classification of consumers, which cannot be done in studies of 
the usual type. We thus gain some idea of the importance of dif- 
ferences among groups of consumers. 

Fifteen areas in the boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx were 
selected to represent different important income and racial or na- 
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+The analysis in this study is a joint product for which it is impossible to assign specific 
contributions to individuals. The data for the study were collected under the direction of the 
author while with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The analysis was made by the 
Seminar in Methods of Price Analysis at the University of Minnesota. We are indebted to Dr. 
0. C. Stine of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics for permission to use the data and for 
patertel assistance in the tabulations. The members of the seminar were Don 8S. Anderson, 
Tancis Boddy, C. D. Corse, Adena Erickson, E. A. Gaumnitz, E. A. Johnson, Albert Mighell, and 
William G. Murray. 
Mi Published with the approval of the Director as Paper No. 1041 of the Journal Series of the 
innesota Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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tionality characteristics. These areas were selected with the aid 
of published data, interviews with those acquainted with the char- 
acteristics of the area, and by personal inspection. Each of the 
areas appeared to be fairly homogeneous with respect to income 
and race or nationality. In these areas deliveries of eggs by grade 
and delivery date for the individual stores of several chain store 
groups were secured for the year 1929. The prices and grades 
offered to consumers were the same throughout the city in the 
individual chains. We were able, in consequence, to examine by 
means of these data the reactions of different groups of con- 
sumers to the same price and quality situations. 

The data of the study are not, however, without limitations, and 
these have influenced the method of analysis. Deliveries to the 
stores are not necessarily identical with sales. Stores vary the 
size of stock carried from day to day and over the week-end. This 
is due in part to the inability of store managers to estimate their 
requirements closely, and also to the comparatively large unit in 
which eggs are delivered to the stores. In order to avoid this dif- 
ficulty it has been necessary to use a month as the basis of analy- 
sis and to use the average weekly deliveries per month. The term 
sales, however, will be used throughout the remainder of the dis- 
cussion, rather than the awkward but more precise expression of 
deliveries to the stores, since we are interested in these deliveries 
only as they represent sales. 

Another limitation is that we cannot characterize exactly the 
customers of the stores. The attempt at classification has been 
made by selecting stores in neighborhoods each of which appeared 
to be quite uniform as to income or nationality. It is then neces- 
sary to assume that the general characteristics of the neighbor- 
hood represent the characteristics of the customers of the store. 
The number of customers is unknown. Moreover, it is even pos- 
sible that the general characteristics of the customers change dur- 
ing the year. Customers may, for example, vary their purchases 
among stores, shifting from store to store. Our inclusion of sev- 
eral neighboring stores in the community will, however, largely 
eliminate this influence. There is also a movement in and out of 
the community, partly continuous and partly of a seasonal nature. 
In the communities composed of the more wealthy families this 
latter movement is marked. The grades of eggs handled by the 
individual chains differ, hence the analysis must proceed sepa- 
rately for each group. Moreover, it is possible to characterize 
these grades only in a general way. There may be some variation 
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in the characteristics of the designated grade during the year. In 
the two chains used in the analysis, however, it is believed little 
variation takes place. 

The analysis is made on the basis of information collected from 
40 stores in two chains, 28 in one and 12 in the other. Deliveries of 
eggs to the stores were first tabulated by grades from the in- 
voices. These were then totaled by months. The week in which the 
first of the month occurred was included in the month containing 
most of the days of that week. These totals were then divided by 
the appropriate number of weeks to give the average weekly de- 
liveries for the month. These average weekly deliveries per month 
expressed as a percentage of the average weekly deliveries for the 
entire period constitute the indexes of monthly sales. 

Since the prices and grades in these chains differ, it has been 
necessary to keep their analyses separate even though the stores 
may lie in the same areas. This has made it inadvisable to analyze 
each of the 15 original areas separately. The stores have been 
grouped, in consequence, as their customers appear to belong to 
five broad income classes and it is the average of these groups 
that has been used in our analysis. Before proceeding with the 
analysis, however, we shall first examine the validity of this group- 
ing of our stores to gain a judgment of the significance of the 
subsequent analysis. 


Validity of the Classification of Consumers 

If the customers of two stores were identical in characteristics 
and the prices of comparable grades of eggs sold were the same, 
we would expect the average price paid for eggs in the two stores 
to be nearly the same. In consequence, we may test the success of 
our classification of consumers by comparing the weighted aver- 
age price of eggs in the different groups of stores. This has been 
done in Tables 1 and 2 for the annual average weighted price. 
TABLE 1—NUMBER OF CHAIN A STORES IN CERTAIN AREAS OF METROPOLITAN NEW 


YORK SELECTED TO REPRESENT SPECIFIED INCOME GROUPS CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO WEIGHTED AVERAGE ANNUAL PRICE RECEIVED FOR EGGS 


Average Stores receiving stated prices for eggs 
Number | come | Price 45-46 | 47-48 | 49-50 | 51-52 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
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500-3 ,000 
Number of Stores 
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TABLE 2.—_NUMBER OF CHAIN B STORES IN CERTAIN AREAS OF METROPOLITAN NEW 
YORK SELECTED TO REPRESENT SPECIFIED INCOME GROUPS CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO WEIGHTED AVERAGE ANNUAL PRICE RECEIVED FOR EGGS 


a Average Stores receiving stated prices for eggs 
rea ; 
Number | | Frice |~47-48 | 49-50 | 51-52 | 53-54 | 55-56 | Total 


Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Stores 


Dollars Cents Number | Number | Number | Number | Number 
6,000 up 53.99 _ 1 1 — 
4,000 up 54.54 1 


1,500-3 ,000 
Number of stores 


1 


Individual stores ranged from 43.7 cents to 52.3 cents in Chain A 
and from 47.40 cents to 56.58 cents in Chain B, a range of about 
9 cents in each group. During the periods of low egg prices these 
ranges were less and during periods of high prices somewhat 
larger. Our classification of stores on the basis of incomes ap- 
pears only partly satisfactory. While the averages of the groups 
exhibit regularity and the expected correlation with income, a 
considerable range in the average prices within the group still 
remains. This indicates either that our income classification has 
not been sufficiently exact or that there are other important fac- 
tors than income also operating in the districts. We assume, how- 
ever, that the classification shows sufficient differences between 
the groups to warrant analysis.? While even this crude classifica- 
tion shows value, a more precise study would warrant greater 
care in the selection of consumer groups. It is clear that important 
groupings of consumers can be made on an areal basis. 


Factors Influencing the Sale of Eggs 


The relationship between the weighted average retail price of 
all eggs and the total sales of eggs of all grades in the various 
areas is shown in Figures 1 and 2. The totals of our data on the 
sales of eggs in the areas differ because of the variation in the 
number of stores and differences in their size. The monthly sales 
in each area have been expressed, in consequence, as a percentage 
of the average monthly sales for the area during the entire period. 
This procedure makes a comparison between areas more legiti- 
mate. The price used is the average price paid by the consumers 
of the store for a dozen eggs purchased by them during the period 


2 When the individual stores are compared by the more refined methods suggested by R. A. 
Fisher (Statistical Methods for Research Workers), we find generally significant differences to 
exist between stores. regardless of whether they are in the same district or not. However, the 
significance of the differences is, in general, less between stores in the same district than between 
stores not in the same district. In consequence, even though our classification has not produced 
non-significant differences between stores in a particular group, we consider it useful because 
it has lessened these differences. 5 
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FicuRE 1.—Sales of Eggs Related to Weighted Average Price of Eggs in Selected 
Chain A Stores in Five Consumer Income Groups, New York City, 1929. 
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which corresponds to the index of sale. Such a comparison has 
certain obvious limitations. The curves are not the usual demand 
curves since the prices do not represent the prices of a particular 
grade but rather the consumer reaction to the set of prices at 
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FicuRE 2.—Sales of Eggs Related to Weighted Average Price of Eggs in Selected 
Chain B Stores in Three Consumer Income Groups, New York City, 1929. 
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which eggs are offered to them by the stores. Moreover, there is 
a change in the quality as well as the quantity of eggs taken as the 
price falls. At the lower prices, consumers purchase a somewhat 
larger proportion in the better grades of eggs than when prices 
are high. It thus appears that the demand curves for the better 
grades would be found to be somewhat more elastic than the 
curves shown here, and the demand curves for the lower grades 
less elastic. We have not attempted to analyze these points fur- 
ther by individual grades since the competition among grades 
would necessitate their inclusion as separate factors in such an 
analysis. Our observations are insufficient in number to support 
such a procedure. 

The curves in Figures 1 and 2 are the net regressions between 
the indexes of average weekly sales per month and the weighted 
average price in the corresponding period after correction by the 
graphic method for the influence of other factors. A list of these 
factors and the resulting indexes of correlation are given in Ta- 
ble 3. Areas V and II for chain B have been omitted, Area V be- 


TABLE 3.—INDEXES OF CORRELATION, AND VARIABLES USED IN ANALYZING FACTORS 
INFLUENCING —— OF EGGS IN CHAIN STORES IN SELECTED 
REAS IN NEW YORK, 1929 


Chain A Chain B 


Index of correlation 


Index of correlation 
Factors Factors 


Original | Corrected 


Price-Temperature Price-Temperature -97 -96 
Price-Temperature .85 -63 
III Price-Temperature -87 -76 III Price-Temperature -93 -90 
IV_ | Price-Trend -92 .89 IV Price-Temperature -99 -98 
Vv Price-Temperature .97 -95 Vv 


cause only one store was included and Area II because no appre- 
ciable correlation could be found. If we now return to Table I we 
find that the areas in which our correlations are low are those in 
which our classification by incomes was less successful. In Areas 
Tand IV in Chain A the stores showed a great growth in their total 
sales of all products during the period and correction for this 
trend in growth was necessary. In the other areas no correction 
for the trend in total sales was made. In the higher income groups 
there was a marked relationship between temperature and sales, 
larger sales taking place at the lower temperatures. The influence 
of temperature declines as we pass to the lower income groups. 
The difference is probably due to movement of a greater propor- 
tion of the consumers in the higher income groups out of the areas 
during the warm weather. 
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It will be observed that these curves tend to be very inelastic in 
all groups at high prices, and become more elastic as the price 
falls. The curves for the areas which show reasonably high in- 
dexes of correlation are somewhat more elastic in the low than 
in the high income groups. Moreover, if we compare the price at 
which the average takings for the year is reached in the various 
areas, we find that it varies directly with the income of that area. 
For example, in Chain A, 46.1 cents in Group I and 41.0 cents in 
Group V, and in Chain B, 51.0 cents in Group I and 45.0 cents in 
Group IV. Either these differences or the differences in the aver- 
ages of Table I may be used as a rough indication of the impor- 
tance of the variations found among our consumers. Compared 
on a price basis we find these ranges about one-third as great as 
the average range between the price of the best and poorest grade 
of eggs carried by the chains, or about one-third of the yearly 


range in average monthly price of the lowest grade of eggs car- 
ried. 


Shifts Among the Grades of Eggs 


Table 4 shows the proportion which each grade constituted of 
the total purchases in the various income groups, in one of the 
chains. It will be observed that Grade IV, the lowest grade, in- 
TABLE 4.—PERCENTAGE EACH GRADE OF EGGS IS OF THE TOTAL TAKINGS OF EGGS BY 


SPECIFIED INCOME GROUPS FROM CHAIN STORES IN SELECTED AREAS IN 
NEW YORK, 1929 


Grade I Grade II Grade III Grade IV 


Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 


Income group 


creases rapidly in proportion as the income declines, being nearly 
twice as great on the lowest income level as on the highest. Grade 
II, which is the standard carton egg of the chain, shows the great- 
est and most regular decline. Grade I, a high quality white egg, 
drops off materially in the low income group, however. 

Figures 3 and 4 compare the percentages which the various 
grades constitute of the total sales of all eggs in all the stores and 
indicate the grades between which substitution takes place. Each 
line in the figure represents the regression between the percentage 
in which the base grade is of the total takings of all eggs and the 
percentage in which the compared grade is of the total takings of 
all eggs. For example, the percentage which Grade IV is of the 
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FIGURE 3 (left).—Ratio of Sales of Grades 1, 2, and 4 to Total Sales of Eggs as 
Ratio of Sales of Grade 3 to Total Sales Changes. 


FicurE 4 (right).—Ratio of Sales of Grades 1, 3, and 4 to Total Sales of Eggs as 
Ratio of Sales of Grade 2 to Total Sales Changes. 


total takings of eggs each month was plotted against the per- 
centage which Grade III is of the total takings in the correspond- 
ing month and the regression determined, which is the heavy line 
labeled Grade IV in Figure 3. Each figure thus constitutes a sum- 
mary of three such comparisons. Since percentage of total sales 
is used as the base, the lines have been slightly adjusted so that 
they total one hundred per cent at each point. Thus in Figure 3 
when the sales of Grade III were 30 per cent of the total sales of 
eggs, sales of Grade I were 5 per cent, Grade II, 17 per cent, and 
Grade IV, 48 per cent. The light diagonal lines may be considered 
lines of equal substitution and represent what slope the lines 
would have if a single grade were substituted for another grade. 
The more closely a line representing a given grade approaches 
these lines of equal substitution, the more it may be considered 
a substitute for the compared grade. Thus Grades I and II are 
evidently substituted for Grade III, while there is little substitu- 
tion between Grades IT and I, II and IV, and III and IV. A com- 
parison on a similar basis for each of the income groups shows 
some differences among them. There is a tendency toward greater 
substitution among the better grades in the high income groups 
and among the poorer grades in the low income groups. 

The correlations from which these regressions result are not 
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high, and there may be a curvilinear rather than a linear relation- 
ship, but we are only looking for general evidences of particular 
substitutions among the grades, and our results are adequate to 
indicate these. The simple linear correlations, calculated in the 
usual manner, and the standard errors of estimate are given in 
Table 5 for reference. 


TABLE 5.—CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS AND STANDARD ERRORS oF Pity fa FOR 
THE PERCENTAGES WHICH SALES OF GRADES III AND II ARE OF TOTAL 
MONTHLY SALES AND THE PERCENTAGES FOR CORRESPOND- 

ING MONTHS FOR EACH OF THE OTHER GRADES 


Grade III Grade II 
Coefficient of Standard error Coefficient of Standard error 
correlation of estimate correlation of estimate 
Per cent Per cent 
Grade I — .67 2.26 Grade I +.48 2.68 
Grade II —.84 2.79 Grade III — .84 3.94 
Grade IV —.26 3.18 Grade IV —.14 3.26 


These relationships suggest the nature of the factors associated 
with the substitution among the grades. The most conspicuous 
shift is that between Grades IT and III, which we find to be closely 
associated with the price differential of the grades. For the entire 
group of stores the index of correlation by the graphic method 
between the monthly differential, in cents, of Grades II and III 
and the percentage which the sales in dozens of Grade II are of 
the sales in dozens of Grade ITI is .96. As is indicated by an ex- 
amination of Figures 3 and 4, the situation is somewhat more 
complex in the case of Grade I. Grade I and Grade II show no 
tendency toward substitution, hence we must examine the sales 
in dozens of Grade I as a percentage of the combined sales in 
dozens of Grades II and III. After correction is made for the fact 
that Grades I and II are both high or low relative to Grade III 
at the same time, the price differentials of Grades I and II and 
Grades I and III offer a nearly complete explanation. The index 
of correlation is .99. When the percentage which Grade IV con- 
stitutes of the total sales of all grades of eggs is compared with 
the actual price of Grade IV eggs, we find a negative correlation, 
together with a positive correlation between the differential be- 
tween Grade I and Grade IV. The latter may be interpreted as 
an index of the differential between Grade IV and the better 
grades. In this case our index of correlation equals .94. 

In Figures 5 and 6 we indicate for the different income groups 
the percentages which Grades I and II are of Grade III, as the 
differential in the price of these grades widens. The curves are 
again determined from the monthly averages. The percentage 
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FicurE 5 (top).—Ratio of Sales of Grade 1 to Grade 3 Eggs Related to Price Dif- 
ferential in Chain A Stores in Five Consumer Income Groups, New York City, 1929. 

Figure 6 (bottom).—Ratio of Sales of Grade 2 to Grade 3 Eggs Related to Price 
Differential in Chain A Stores in Five Consumer Income Groups, New York City, 1929. 
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which each of these grades constitutes of Grade III falls rapidly 
as they rise in price above Grade III, until the margin becomes 
quite wide, where they become a nearly constant percentage. This 
substantiates our earlier conclusion of the relatively low elasticity 
of demand for eggs at higher prices. The indexes of correlation 
obtained by the graphic method are given in Table 6. They are 
not high but indicate in general the differences between the areas. 


TABLE _6.—INDEXES OF CORRELATION BETWEEN RELATIVE SALES OF 
GRADES OF EGGS IN NEW YORK CHAIN STORES AND PRICE DIFFERENTIA 
BETWEEN THE SAME GRADES FOR SPECIFIED AREAS REPRESENT- 
ING CERTAIN INCOME GROUPS, 1929 


a Correlation between relative sales and price differential 
rea 
Grade I and Grade III Grade II and Grade III 

-78 81 
II -68 66 
III -73 87 
IV .64 95 
Vv .63 76 


When we compare the price differentials at which the different 
areas will take the same quantities of the two grades, we find the 
differential considerably greater in the high income groups. For 
example, consumers took the same quantity of Grade I and Grade 
III eggs in the high income group when Grade I eggs were 9 cents 
higher. In the low income group, even when Grade I eggs were 
only 4 cents higher, only 60 per cent as many were taken as Grade 
III. A similar comparison for Grades IT and III shows the same 
amount taken in the high income group at a 7 cent differential 
and in the low income group at a 3 cent differential. 

The study has also enabled us to draw the following conclusions 
with regard to the general method of approach: 

1. The use of invoices of delivery is a serious limitation for 
commodities for which there is a wide variation in sales or which 
are delivered to the stores in large units. A special inventory ac- 
count kept by the dealer is desirable wherever possible. 

2. Consumers may be classified successfully by areas for cer- 
tain important characteristics, but somewhat more information 
regarding these characteristics is necessary than we have ob- 
tained in this study. 

3. The differences among consumers in a large metropolitan 
area are important and may be studied for many commodities 
through the medium of retail outlets. 
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THE OPPORTUNITY COST BASIS OF THE 
SUBSTITUTION METHOD IN 
FARM MANAGEMENT’ 


M. R. Benepict 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The subject of farm production costs has had much discus- 
sion in recent years. Several different views and types of em- 
phasis have been evidenced in the research and teaching done 
by various individuals. There seems to have been relatively little 
attempt to point out the specific relationships of the various 
cost concepts or to separate their elements of harmony from 
those aspects in which there appeared to be definite conflict in 
interpretation. 

Much of the work thus far undertaken along these lines has 
been characterized by a lack of realism, by a confusion of ethi- 
cal and economic considerations, and by a somewhat undiscrimi- 
nating adoption of methods better suited to other conditions or 
other purposes. Frequently a more or less unconscious assump- 
tion has been made that a definite relationship between costs 
and supply produced could be demonstrated. Yet the cost ac- 
counting procedure used has usually introduced many elements 
which definitely divorced the costs developed and the observed 
supply responses. Cost accounting technique, as developed 
largely for commercial and industrial enterprises, with its use 
of arbitrary appraisal of values and imputation of costs, has 
very definite usefulness in certain fields and for certain purposes. 
Often it indicates what might be considered an ethically proper 
division of income, a basis for condemnation, for rate-making, 
etc. Costs as thus computed have, however, little relation either 
to supply or price in a competitive economy, and may be a very 
poor guide in an attempt to rationalize the farm business either 
individually or nationally. 

In addition to the need for a clearer treatment of competi- 
tive relationships between farm enterprises as a means of im- 
proving farm management analysis, there is a pronounced need 
for a more precise treatment of the nature of marginal produc- 
tion in agriculture if we are to have thoroughly realistic dis- 
cussions of the behavior of agricultural prices and of the funda- 
mentals of agricultural policy and land utilization. Such realis- 
tic treatment of cost problems must, as Schultz has pointed out, 


1 Paper No. 31. The Giannini Foundation of Agricultural Economics. 
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be related to specific concepts of the supply curve, concepts con- 
cerning which there has been much confusion of thought:? 

The Ricardian treatment of marginal production was in 
terms of real costs and of long periods. There has been a tend- 
ency to try to apply the Ricardian philosophy of marginality 
on the basis of an accounting cost not very closely related to the 
Ricardian real-cost concept nor very well suited to the realities 
of short-time competitive situations. To rationalize the farm 
business it seems necessary that relative costs be visualized in 
terms of their actual effect on behavior rather than of some 
conception of how things ought to be. This is much more nearly 
approached in the Marshallian treatment of certain costs as 
quasi-rents since, for any short period and in many cases for 
long periods, these behave like rents, not like costs. Costs in 
the sense of resistances to continued or expanded production 
are made up of several types of cost elements which behave 
differently under the pressure of reduced prices for products 
or under the stimulus of increased prices, and which are affected 
not only by the familiar time aspects of sunken capital but by 
various institutional relationships and competitive conditions as 
well. To illustrate, we may consider the varied reaction to a 
lower level of prices of (a) cost items consisting of purchased 
supplies such as fertilizer, twine, spray materials, etc., (b) costs 
consisting of the use of machinery, horses, buildings, ete., con- 
trolled by the entrepreneur, (c) resistance to given lines of 
production growing out of the possible returns in competing 
lines of activity. It has been customary to try to apply some 
uniform method of charging costs against the various lines of 
production and to show varying returns from these as differ- 
ences in profitableness. The unreality of this procedure is well 
illustrated in the familiar results from middle western cost 
studies which nearly always show oats produced at a loss and 
nearly always show alfalfa produced at a large profit; yet the 
acreage in oats continues to increase and that in alfalfa con- 
tinues to remain relatively stationary. 

A further confusion has appeared at times as a result of 
thinking of the curve for supply produced in response to given 
prices as though it were the same as the supply curve of the 
classical economists, supposedly a curve representing, for a 
given moment of time, amounts that would be offered when dif- 


?Henry Schultz, Cost of Production, Supply and Demand, and the Tarif. JOURNAL OF 
Farm Eoonomics, April, 1927, pp. 192- 209. 
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ferent prices are bid. The latter is assumed to be a reversible 
curve. A rise in price and a succeeding drop to the previous price 
would supposedly, if conditions did not change, result in the offer 
of the original supply. This assumption cannot be pushed too far, 
and the whole matter of supply curves involves complications too 
lengthy for consideration here. It is, however, clearly evident that 
a curve representing supply produced in response to given prices 
is not reversible. If, at a given time, there is approximate equilib- 
rium as to price and production, and the price of a particular 
product is increased, the volume of its production will ordinarily 


tinuing production at given levels. 


on the organization phase.’ 


tive type of approach. 


be increased. If the price then falls to its previous level, there is | 
little likelihood that production will return to the former level. | 
This nonreversibility of the curve representing production in re- | 
sponse to price is one of the most significant features of the prob- | 
lem of agriculture’s disadvantage under a varying price level. | 
The expansion of production follows a much different course than | 
its contraction, and is likely to be accomplished much more | 
quickly. The characteristics of these changes will be best under- | 
stood by a view of cost elements which differentiates them on | 
the basis of the resistances they offer to continued or expanded | 
production. The above discussion has indicated that cost ele- / 
ments which offer a significant resistance to expansion of pro- | 
duction may be practically inoperative as resistances to con- | 


As a result of the manifest inadequacy of the type of cost-of- | 
production approach which became popular in the early part | 
of the last decade, a rather widespread shift was made to a new 
method of attack which to a considerable extent avoided direct © 
mention or use of cost terms and attempted to analyze the ef- | 
fects upon farm incomes of given changes in the organization |— 
and operation of the farm business, chief emphasis being placed | 


These comments are not meant to imply that the more or less | 
orthodox accounting approach involving considerable elements | 
of imputed cost does not have a significant place in certain | 
types of agricultural administration and analysis. It is evident, ~ 
however, that this type of treatment is much less applicable in | 
agricultural activities than in many industrial production en- | 
terprises, and its weakness is especially apparent when an at- © 
tempt is made to use it in dealing with competition between | 


8M. K. Bennett in his book, Farm Cost Studies in the United States, Food Research Inst., f 
Stanford Univ., 1928, pointed out a number of fallacies which underlie much of the early farm | 
cost work, but did not carry the discussion to a definite presentation of a developed alterna 
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enterprises on a given farm and in dealing with the nature of 
the relationship between supply and price. 

It is not the purpose of these articles to undertake a compari- 
son of farm cost concepts, but rather to present the cost theory 
basis for the ‘‘substitution’’ or ‘‘synthetic’’ method of farm 
management study, at the same time pointing out incidentally 
the relationship of this to certain of the more orthodox types 
of cost treatment. The ‘‘synthetic’’ method of farm management 
study is not highly regarded by a number of the careful stu- 
dents of farm management problems. Still others regard it as 
a highly useful tool for purposes of teaching and extension but 
not as a true research method. This latter view, which in the 
writer’s opinion is well taken, points out in a sense that. the 
basic theory of the synthetic method has not been fully de- 
veloped and that suitable methods have not been worked out for 
an adequate use of that approach in a research sense. J. D. 
Black, C. L. Holmes, H. R. Tolley, M. J. B. Ezekiel, P. E. Me- 
Nall, and F. B. Morrison have made important progress in 
that direction, but there seems a need for carrying further the 
development of theory which they have initiated.‘ 

Whether or not it represents an entirely adequate basis for 
farm management research, the synthetic method undoubtedly 
takes a long step in the direction of realistic treatment of the 
management problem as it confronts the farmer. Possibly it is 
as near reality as we can come in an inductive treatment of 
these complex and shifting relationships. The underlying rela- 
tionships with which the investigator attempts to deal in using 
the synthetic method are, however, not always clearly under- 
stood and taken into account. The discussion in this and a suc- 
ceeding article undertakes to present more fully the nature of 
these relationships and to consider the possibility of advance 
in the research methods which may be applied to them. Some of 
the aspects can almost certainly be given a larger degree of 
inductive treatment even if they cannot be reduced to strictly 
quantitative terms. 

In the treatment which follows there is an assumption of a 
degree of rationality of adjustment and of refinement of rela- 
tionship which, of course, do not exist in the actual operation of 


4See J. D. Black, Production Economics, Parts 11 and m1, C. L. Holmes, Economics of 
Farm Organization and Management, Chapter xv1, H. R. Tolley, J. D. Black, and M. Ezekiel, 
Input as Related to Output in Farm Organization and Cost of Production Studies, U.S.D.A. Bul. 
1277, and M. J. B. Ezekiel, P. E. McNall, and F. B. Morrison, Practices Responsible for Varia- 
tion in Physical Requirements and Economic Costs of Milk Production on Wisconsin Dairy 
arms, Wis. Research Bul. 79. Various other articles by these and other writers deal to some 
extent with this type of attack, but have not carried it materially further. 
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farms. Nevertheless, it is by such over-refinement that the na- 
ture of the principles and relationships can best be made clear. 
For the purpose of this discussion we shall assume a definite re- 
sponse to a given input, thus disregarding the yield fluctuations 
which are, of course, a very important factor in farm operations. 
We shall also disregard for the time being the element of evolu- 
tionary change over periods of time. We must also rule out for 
the time being the cost differences which are due to differences 
in the size of farm unit and to individual differences in effi- 
ciency and capacity of management, important though these are 
in explaining differences between farms. We are here attempt- 
ing to analyze more minutely the problem of a given farmer,on 
a given farm. Further generalization is warranted only on thé 
basis of identification of the given farm and farmer as typical 
of smaller or larger groups of farms in the area. 

If the management problem of the individual farmer is viewed 
entirely in abstract terms none of his resources are fixed except 
that of management or entrepreneurial ability and capacity. 
Theoretically he can add labor or land or capital or all of them 
in each given line of production until the decreasing amount 
and quality of management reduces the outputs from succeed- 
ing units to a point where further additions are not profitable. 
Practically this freedom of action seldom or never exists. At 
a given time a given farmer has at his disposal certain re- 
sources, a tract of land which can be adjusted within certain 
limits, but which will, as is later shown, tend strongly to remain 
fixed in quantity for quite a range of varied conditions ; an amount 
of labor which can be more readily adjusted but which still 
will tend to remain somewhat fixed; and an equipment of capi- 
tal goods which has become established somewhat in accordance 
with the needs and financial resources of the farmer during the 
immediately preceding period of his operations. None of these 
resources except the farmer’s own ability is unqualifiedly fixed. 
Nevertheless the limitations to flexibility are rather effective. 
The nature of the limitations within which the quantities of these 
factors tend to remain fixed is more fully discussed later. 

For a given farmer two types of problems arise. One, how 
much land shall be devoted to each of a number of possible lines 
of production; the other, what shall be the intensity of appli- 
cation of labor and capital goods to land areas devoted to these 
crops (for simplicity in analysis only crop enterprises are con- 
sidered). These problems are not really separate and cannot 
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be entirely divorced from each other, but their characteristics 
will appear more clearly if they are discussed separately. 

The problems of determining the intensity of labor and capi- 
tal goods application arise continually throughout the year. De- 
cision concerning the area to be devoted to each crop is usually 
made rather finally at some given period in the year, sometimes 
even for a period of several years. A farmer will therefore tend, 
at a given time, to size up roughly the amount of labor and 
capital goods he expects to have available for the year, and to con- 
sider how far it will be profitable for him to extend for each 
crop his inputs of land. At this time, then, labor and capital 
goods represent a more or less fixed element in the situation 
which will be given some consideration in deciding what to do 
with the land. Land also is likely to be regarded as a fixed total 
amount for that year even though the general balancing of ad- 
vantages may have resulted in a decision to rent land in addi- 
tion to that previously worked or to lease to others some of that 
formerly operated. The fundamental element of much of the 
succeeding analysis lies in the fact that total quantities of given 
resources are relatively fixed. In so far as that condition does 
not hold, that part of the argument which deals with alternative 
uses as costs loses most of its significance. If the use of a given 
resource for one enterprise does not deprive some other en- 
terprise of some advantage, no opportunities have been sacri- 
ficed, and any given farm enterprise can be extended much 
farther than is ordinarily done (as management and the size 
of the market are the only limiting factors). Little violence is 
done, however, to the actual conditions of farming in assuming 
the above indicated degree of fixity in these resources. 

Looking at the matter in this light the farmer’s problem may 
be visualized as an input of successive units of land to each of 
several lines of production. For each of these we may imagine 
a curve of diminishing net addition to farm income for succes- 
sive units applied. This curve is derived from the difference be- 
tween the additions by this enterprise to the farmer’s gross 
income and the additional costs involved which consist of addi- 
tions to cash outlay, or its equivalent, plus deductions from 
gross income in competing enterprises from which land would be 
withdrawn (this latter figure being reduced however by the 
amount of any lessening of cash expense in the enterprise or 
enterprises reduced in extent). This net amount may in a sense 
be regarded as the superiority of the bid of the given enterprise 
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for land. Supposedly each enterprise would be extended until its 
excess bid for additional land units reaches zero. Under some 
conditions, as explained later, the total farm area may be en- 
larged or reduced. If this occurs it creates a new problem of 
finding an equilibrium with a new set of factors. 


For the time being we will regard as equal the gross returns 
from each of the units of the product of any given enterprise, 


' ' 

| ' 

"Use next in effectiveness 

Value of labor taken from use next 
lowest in effectiveness 


Value of labor taken from least effective competitor 


Value of leisure sacrificed 


FicurE 1.—Increasing value per unit of labor devoted to a given enterprise. 


though this does not hold true for all crops as will be pointed 
out later. The root of the diminishing net superiority over the 
return from other crops lies in the seasonal nature of crop 
production and in the semi-fixed amounts of labor available at 
given times. Except for this it would be profitable to extend over 
the whole area the crop which gives the highest return per acre 
above cash costs, if the necessary work could be done during the 
year. This extension does not occur because at given seasons 
this particular crop presently comes to absorb all of the labor 
available or at least all that can be spared from other enter- 
prises without a more than equivalent reduction in the returns 
from them. To carry the land inputs for the given enterprise far- 
ther involves decreasing net returns resulting from one or more 
of several causes as follows: (1) hiring of extra help which is usu- 
ally less efficient and more expensive, (2) depriving other enter- 
prises of some labor which detracts increasingly from gross in- 
come of these as more of it is taken away, (3) less intensive 
application of labor to the given crop which means lessened 
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gross income, (4) increased risk of loss owing to concentration 
of risk. Some of the cost elements involved are very likely to be 
working in opposite directions. Such relationships may be illus- 
trated by figures 1 and 2. Figure 1 represents the changing value 
of labor for successive units of time put in on the particular 
enterprise. The earlier units have little value except such as 
they might have as increased leisure or perhars for work off the 
farm. As more units are added the effect of _ .xing labor away 
from competing enterprises and of lessened leisure is to cause 
the value of successively added units of labor to rise, at first 
at a moderate rate but finally at a rather rapid rate. On the 
other hand, outputs resulting from these inputs of labor are 


aw 

~ cost per unit 
= of land 


“-Advantage over most effective competing use 
FiguRE 2.—Nature of changes in net advantage as land inputs for a given enterprise 
are increased. 


Line stw is the reverse of line rno and represents increasing and decreasing’ net 
advantage in the application of additional land units to the given enterprise. 

Mno is drawn on the assumption of uniform cash costs per acre for supplies and 
other current items. Possible decreasing cost of use of machinery with increasing scale 
of operation is ignored except as that is implied in the curve cde. 


not uniform. When only a few acres are devoted to a given crop, 
labor is likely to be used inefficiently on them. Thus the costs 
of the production from these first few units of land may be rela- 
tively high even though produced with low value units of labor, 
this being due to the number of such units of labor required per 
unit of land. This may be visualized in Figure 2 where ab repre- 
sents value of product per unit of land, cde represents values 
of labor inputs per unit of land and stu superiority of return 
per unit of land input, superiority being relative to the returns 
attainable in any other enterprise. Cash costs may be repre- 
sented by mno and are regarded as uniform since varying 
amounts of various kinds of supplies can supposedly be pur- 
chased by an individual farmer without affecting the price. 
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Labor in this case has not been regarded as a cash cost.* It will 
be seen from this that, as this enterprise which we will refer to 
as enterprise A is extended in area, the net effect on farm in- 
come of the additional acres devoted to it becomes less and less 
because of the increasing importance of labor withdrawn from 
other enterprises (and of other causes of shrinkage as above 
indicated). After a given point in the extensity of the enterprise 
is reached, additional acres devoted to it will detract more from 
the farm’s income than they will add to it. At the point where 
this change occurs is to be found the limit of profitableness for 
the assignment of land to this enterprise. Each of the other en- 
terprises has a similar limit and each such limit is affected by 
the returns possible of achievement in each of the alternative 
enterprises. Thus the extensity of enterprises will be in equilib- 
rium when the last land unit applied to each shows no increase 
or decrease in profit in the sense here indicated. 

It is evident that, under these conditions, any increase in the 
price of the product from one enterprise, the other prices re- 
maining the same, will make it profitable to extend the inputs 
of land for that enterprise, thus disturbing the equilibrium and 

changing what may be regarded as the cost of the last units of 
- land in all of the enterprises, since the possibilities of return 
from using given units of land in one enterprise operate to les- 
sen the net return to the farm from using them in other enter- 
prises and in this sense act as costs. A decrease in the price for 
one or more of the products likewise disturbs the equilibrium 
but operates in the opposite direction. For any one enterprise 
the operation of this is shown in Figure 3. 

Let us try to visualize the farm organization problem as a 
number of curves of diminishing net addition to returns other- 
wise attainable, these curves being in terms of addition of suc- 
cessive units of land and radiating from a central point. They 
may be thought of as descending to a plane the level of which 
represents a zero net addition to return for the last unit of land 
applied to each enterprise, where costs are viewed in the sense 
indicated above. Since we have assumed a fixed total amount of 
land, further inputs to any line of production can only be made 
at the expense of some other enterprise, thus taking from it units 
which show returns higher than those resulting from the con- 


5The considerations which apply to labor also apply in a considerable degree to capital 
goods. However, since the analysis is at best rather involved, the discussion is dealt with en- 
tirely in terms of labor, suitablo amounts of capital goods being assumed to be associated with 
the available labor. 
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FicurE 3.—Effect upon costs of a drop in the value of the product of a compet- 

ing enterprise. 

ab = gross value of product per land unit—Enterprise A 

cde = total cost of using successive units of land for Enterprise A including value 
of income foregone in most profitable competing enterprise. (¢ = limit of profit- 
ableness in application of land to Enterprise A; fgh represents estimated value, 
in most important competing uses, of successive units of land devoted to En- 
terprise A.) 


klm = estimated return from land in chief competing uses after a drop in the prices 
of the products from such enterprises. 


ano = new level of total costs and o new limit of profitableness in extending inputs 
of land devoted to Enterprise A. 


(If viewed in reverse form as curve stu, Figure 2, this amounts to lowering the 
plane to which stu descends thus causing that curve to intersect with the plane 
at a point farther to the right.) 


templated expansion unless something has occurred such as a 
lowering of the price of the product or an increase in cash costs 
which will have lowered what may be regarded as the bid for 
these units of land by the competing enterprises. Such a change 
may have dropped the return from these units below the level of 
what was previously the equilibrium plane. When any such ad- 
justment occurs, the plane itself changes to a new level, just as 
the surface of the water in a vessel is altered by a raising or 
lowering of one or more cones extending up through its surface. 
Such a visualization of the problem will help to give continuity 
to the otherwise discrete series of extents of different enterprises 
which is roughly blocked out when the substitution approach is 
used.® 

While this attempt to see these relationships as curves which 
may aid in judging where expansions and contractions can best 
be made may be helpful in judging as to what adjustments should 
be made, it must not be pushed too far. The reason for this is 

®It should be noted here that the substitution method as used in farm management studies 
is only a very rough approximation to the substitution method as visualized by Marshall (see 
for example his discussion in the Principles, 8th ed., pp. 359 and 435). As used in farm manage- 
ment studies it represents virtually a trial and error attempt to find the optimum combination. 
The approach suggested here represents an attempt to visualize even if only indistinctly a con- 


tinuous curve representing the relative advantages of further extensions of inputs of land to 
given enterprises. 
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the same as that which prevents carrying too far a similar analy- 
sis of diminishing utilities for different goods supplied to a given 
person, At and near the margin such curves have considerable 
validity, but as they are followed back from the margin they be- 
come more and more indeterminate owing to their intereffects 
upon each other.’ 

When a change in the relative profitableness of the different 
enterprises makes necessary the adjustment to a new equili- 
brium the relative expansions and contractions in the enterprises 
will depend upon the slopes of their curves of diminishing net 
advantage in the use of additional units of land. In practice most 
of the enterprises will probably not be changed at all, as a change 
involving a workable unit of land, say a minimum-sized field, 
would shift the return far above or below the margin. The tend- 
ency will be, therefore, to add to some one or two enterprises 
land released through a lowered return to certain others, the 
enterprises so increased being those in which additional units 
of land can be made to show nearly as large net advantage as the 
last units now in use in these enterprises.® ; 

With a sufficient decrease in the returns from the final units 
in the present enterprises, it may become profitable to engage 
to some extent in what are now submarginal enterprises. For 
an enterprise to reach a point where it will be undertaken, it is 
necessary that its curve of average return per acre reach a point 
such that each unit of land used in it will vield as good a net 
return to the farm business as that of the last units already ap- 
plied in the other enterprises, but the point where further acre- 
age will not be devoted to the given enterprise, once it has been 
initiated, is determined not by a curve representing average re- 
turns per acre but by a curve of marginal or additional net 
return per acre and land inputs will be carried to a point where 
this curve representing net return from applying additional units 
of land in this enterprise falls to the equilibrium plane. This sec- 


7 See for example Jacob Viner’s discussion of this in the Journal of Political Economy for 
August and December, 1925. 

8The analysis here used implies for the most part increments infinitely small in size. In 
practice, shifts in extensity or intensity are not carried out in such minute units, and the modi- 
fications resulting from this fact are of very considerable importance, as the later development 
of the subject shows. The implication of smooth curves in these relationships does, however, 
simplify the presentation, and provides the basis on which the modifications dictated by a realistic 
view can be built. The simpler presentation is therefore used in this phase of the discussion, 
though some of the more important modifications arising are also indicated prior to the later 
more complete development of the conditions characteristic of actual farm operations. In attempt- 
ing to visualize these relationships we must not lose sight of the fact that as we go back from 
the margins now established these curves are far from being definite and determinable. There 
are almost innumerable combinations of the sizes and kinds of competing enterprises, each of 
which would lead to a somewhat different placing of the given curve. This means that such net 
amounts cannot be totaled. Even if they could their total would not equal the total net return of 
the farm since where the equilibrium plane is used as a base they represent differences in profitable- 
ness not total profits. 
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ond curve will, in its upward trend, in most cases have reached the 
level indicated as an equilibrium level earlier than will the curve 
of average net return per acre above cash expenses. It also will 
usually reach this level on its downward course sooner than will 
the curve of average returns. These relationships as applying to a 
single enterprise are illustrated in Figure 4. The broken line rep- 
resents the curve of marginal return; the solid line the curve of 
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Figure 4.—The nature of submarginality for a given enterprise. 
ab =level of net additions to farm income as represented by final units of land in 
enterprises already engaged in. 
cfg = additions to farm’s net income for given units of land devoted to this enter- 
prise, assuming the previous ones to have been applied to it. 
cde = average curve derived from cfg. 


average return. To engage in this enterprise, though its produc- 
tion is entirely possible, would necessitate accepting an average 
return on the acres devoted to it that would be less than these 
same acres would return if they were devoted to some of the en- 
terprises now engaged in. Though its curve of marginal net 
return may pass above the equilibrium level, these marginal 
units cannot be applied without first applying the earlier units 
which would have a very low net return. A little beyond where 
diminishing net return has begun to appear the curve of average 
returns passes above the curve of marginal return and its later 
intersection with the plane ab, Figure 4, if it rises to this plane 
at all, will be further from a than that of the curve of marginal 
return. A reduction of the marginal return in the various enter- 
prises would, if carried very far, bring the level of the plane ab 
down sufficiently (to mn for example) so that the average re- 
turn curve of such an enterprise as that shown would rise above 
it. Such an enterprise, if it comes into operation at all, may in- 
volve a rather large acreage (for example, it may not pay to 
purchase the necessary machinery unless a fairly substantial 
acreage is devoted to it). Since the withdrawal of so much acre- 
age from the other enterprises may raise their level of marginal 
net return above that which this new enterprise can bid for it, 
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the determination concerning the entry of the new enterprise 
into actual production will rest upon a change in conditions suf- 
ficiently large that equilibrium can be reached with the devotion 
of a sufficient amount of land to it to permit of its economical 
operation without at the same time raising the bid of the other 
enterprises above the highest point in its curve of average net 
return. 

While for a farm with a given area the cost of using the final 
acre in any enterprise is dependent upon the opportunities for 
profitable use in the other enterprises, this cost cannot in prac- 
tice remain substantially above all of the costs of renting addi- 
tional land. If it did, the farmer would find it profitable to rent 
additional land until the cost of rentals would rise to approxi- 
mately the level of the cost of land as established by the returns 
to final units used in the various enterprises, or until the enter- 
prises were extended sufficiently to bring the valuation of the 
final units applied down to the level of the rental costs for addi- 
tional land. In practice, both types of change occur. The cost of 
renting additional land includes, however, other things than the 
mere cash rental paid for such land. It includes such things 
as the extra cost of operating acreage that is not an integral 
part of the farm; costs of reorganizing farming operations to 
fit a larger unit (these may be considerable, as land cannot usu- 
ally be rented in small tracts); possible losses through less effi- 
cient operation of the land already controlled, extra managerial 
effort, ete. 

The preceding discussion has related almost whoily to the ex- 
tent of the various enterprises. Many similar considerations ap- 
ply with regard to the intensity of operation. If the farm is well 
organized, the labor, capital, and managing ability associated 
with it have also been equalized as to returns from final units 
in the various enterprises. For simplicity of presentation, we 
may, since the analysis is in terms of money value, regard the 
labor, capital, and management as composite units of intensity. 

Here, as in the case of land, the cost is conditioned by the op- 
portunities presented in alternative enterprises. This cost as 
thus defined is, however, affected by the cost of securing addi- 
tional labor, capital, and management from outside the present 
farming organization and by the possibility of using some of 
the present labor, capital, and management in activities off the 
farm or in the form of increased leisure. If the opportunity for 
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profitable use of additional labor, capital, and management in 
all the enterprises is enough above the cost of hiring additional 
help and/or additional capital to permit the hiring of a minimum 
unit of labor and/or buying or renting a minimum unit of capital 
goods, and still leave a return above the total cost of such addi- 
tion, more labor and/or capital will be secured. Similarly, if 
the opportunities for profitable use of the marginal composite 
units are enough less in all the enterprises than the possible 
return from their use off the farm to permit of doing, at a profit, 
a minimum unit of work off the farm, this will be done.® 

The possibilities of profit in alternate enterprises on the par- 
ticular farms therefore do not operate as definite maxima or 
minima of costs in the particular enterprise, but serve rather to 
define the supply influencing costs within a penumbra, the outer 
limits of which are approximately fixed on the upper margin by 
the point at which additional labor and capital from outside the 
present organization of the farm will be added, and on the lower 
margin by the point at which some of the labor and capital now 
associated with the farm might be employed off the farm or 
where time now used for labor might be turned to leisure. Not 
only is there this external contact with prices of cost goods and 
services as arrived at in the whole market area (as these appear 
in the form of wages, prices of equipment, etc.), but within the 
individual producing unit there exists a certain balance between 
money return and the sacrifice involved in pursuing any given 
line of production beyond certain limits. If the return for ef- 
fort devoted to any enterprise falls below the money value to 
the entrepreneur of additional leisure or of freedom from the 
irksomeness of the task, the applications to the enterprise will 
be reduced in order to increase such leisure and freedom from 
irksome labor. Thus ‘‘pain cost’’ valued in money terms puts a 
lower limit to the range of opportunity costs for labor, if we 
think of the latter as defined by the opportunities in other money- 
making enterprises. There may be, however, from farm to farm 
no very close relationship between the levels of cost thus estab- 
lished. On one farm the relative disagreeableness of additional 
labor as compared to that of the sacrifice of additional income 


: ®In all such cases, the minimum size of unit which can be so handled is of considerable 
importance. (For the work of men and teams off the farm, it may have to be large enough to 
make possible the taking of contracts for hauling, etc.) In adding units, the purchase of a tractor, 
of additional horses, or the hiring of an additional man may mean increasing the farm’s horse or 
man power by as much as fifty to one hundred per cent. Such addition is therefore likely to 
necessitate considerable change in the organization of the farm to bring it again into adjustment. 
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may be quite different from what it is on another farm where the 
marginal value of money or of leisure or the marginal irksome- 
ness of labor may be very different.” 

Taking the farm group as a whole, the marginal labor availa- 
ble for hire is governed to a considerable extent by the balance 
between the opportunities for income through devoting more 
labor to enterprises on the home farms (this as indicated above 
tending to be in balance with the irksomeness of additional la- 
bor), and the money income which is obtainable through work 
off the home farm. Granting that the marginal value of the 
money income at prevailing wages will be much more in some 
cases than the disutility of doing some work off the farm, the 
tendency will be for these to approach a balance where the de- 
mand for additional units of hired labor and the supply as limited 
by the disutility of furnishing this labor will be approximately 
equal. For any given farm, however, the range between the 
point at which additional labor will be hired and that at which 
some of the labor already available will be offered for sale off 
the farm is likely to be considerable. This range is due to the 
economic friction arising because of the relatively large units 
of labor, the forces of custom and habit, the lack of complete 
knowledge, and the difference in the irksomeness of work under 
the one condition as compared to the other. Thus within this 
rather wide range, the effective costs of labor, for any given 
farm, may fluctuate without much relation to the general level 
of wages resulting from the balance between marginal offerings 
of purchasing power and the marginal willingness to supply 
labor. 

A decrease in the alternative opportunities for labor will usu- 
ally result in the application of more units of labor to the same 
area of land in enterprises already engaged in, though it may, 
in certain cases, result in the development of certain enterprises 
which require large amounts of labor, and which could not be 
undertaken with the higher costs accompanying the more limited 
supply of labor. The direction which the change will take will 
depend upon the natures of the curves of diminishing net ad- 
vantage in the various enterprises. Once the decision is made 
as to the relative amounts of land to be devoted to the different 


10 Those familiar with farm conditions will have recognized this in many forms, such as the 


objection of some farmers to milking cows, the contraction of operations by older farmers, and 
the reluctance to produce crops requiring much hand labor. For the older farmers, the marginal 
value of money may be lower and the irksomeness of given degrees of physical activity greater 
than for many younger farmers. 

11The greater part of the hired farm labor in the Middle West is done by farmers’ sons 
drawn from not very distant points. 
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enterprises, land becomes, for that year, a fixed element. The 
further analysis has to do with the effects of applying at differ- 
ent times in the year varying inputs of labor and capital to the 
various enterprises. Here again, the farmer is dealing with a 
more or less fixed total amount except for the possible modifica- 
tions mentioned. Additional applications to a given enterprise 
represent usually deductions from competing enterprises. Thus 
the cost of these, in the sense that cost is used here, is not uni- 
form for successive units but increases as they are withdrawn 
from more and more significant uses in the competing enter- 
prises. The curves of diminishing net advantage here also rep- 
resent the effects on the net income of the farmer from succes- 
sive inputs to given enterprises, this net being the difference 
between the gross addition to income from the given enterprise 
and the detraction from the gross income from competing enter- 


| prises (differences in cash expense being also considered). 


A more realistic consideration of the nature of agricultural 
production will aid in clarifying the reasons for decreases in 
return per unit as additional land is devoted to given enterprises 
or as the intensity of labor application is increased. A given 
acreage of corn can, for example, be planted or cultivated with 
a given labor force during the optimum season for corn planting 
or cultivation. A larger acreage necessitates that some planting 
or cultivating be done too late or too early. Thus there is, for a 
given period in the year and a given organization of the farm 
business, a situation where increasing amounts of land are being 
applied to a relatively fixed amount of labor and capital, though, 
as indicated above, these limits to the supply of labor and capital 
are not absolute nor very clearly defined. Not only is there the 
possibility of hiring additional labor; there is also some little 
flexibility in the hours of labor of the existing labor force. De- 
spite these possible means of expansion of the amount of labor 
available, there is, in the production of practically all crops and 
livestock, some period at which their care draws on labor and 
equipment resources much needed for other purposes. The size 
of the given enterprise which can be cared for at these critical 
periods is the size which must, as far as possible, be determined 
by the farm operator. Increasing applications of labor to a par- 
ticular enterprise, if they must precede or follow these particu- 
lar periods, are accompanied by very rapidly diminishing physi- 
cal outputs (because of less timely operations). Increased ap- 
plications during such periods are likely to involve rapidly 
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increasing costs since additional units of labor must more and 
more be drawn from very important long-time enterprises such 
as the production of dairy products or of hogs or from such 
enterprises as alfalfa, which return a very high income per hour 
for certain specifically timed operations. 

This element of timeliness is also a chief factor in causing 
the curve of costs of final units of land to rise as increasing area 
is devoted to the particular enterprise. Such increase means with- 
drawal of land from other enterprises, and more timely applica- 
tion of labor and capital can thus be made to them so that as 
unit after unit is withdrawn, higher and higher valuations must 
be placed on the use of each succeeding unit for production in 
the alternative enterprise. Also, since the demand for labor in 
these other enterprises is lessened, its cost at critical times (in 
terms of opportunities in other enterprises) is likely to be re- 
duced, thus creating a higher bid for land to associate with it. 
For example, in the production of corn, three days work of the 
full crew at the right time in June may add ten bushels per acre 
to the final yield. The same amount of labor devoted to corn a 
week later may add only five bushels per acre. The alfalfa crop 
may have needed the work of the full crew at precisely the opti- 
mum time for the work on the corn. Putting up the alfalfa at 
that time or not doing so may have been the decisive factor as to 
whether three cuttings or only two would be secured during the 
season. It also may have had much to do with the amount of loss 
from weather damage. Thus the value per day of the farm’s 
labor force (for a particular enterprise) may drop off by half 
through a delay of a week or less in performing some particular 
operation. Because of these conditions (the changes in costs in 
terms of opportunities in other enterprises and the changes in 
physical returns in the given enterprise for the same labor ex- 
penditures at different times) the optimum degree of intensity 
of application of labor in any particular enterprise is an equili- 
brium of varying forces or elements continually adjusting itself 
as these elements change. It is this constantly changing value of 
the use of the farm’s labor force that leads to such paradoxical 
conclusions when various crops are charged with time at a uni- 
form rate per hour through the season. 

The possible net return per hour is not the only factor which 
must be considered. The duration of this net return per hour is 
also of considerable importance in judging as to what adjust- 
ment of enterprises will prove most profitable to the farm as a 
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whole. Thus the labor devoted to alfalfa production may, under 
certain conditions, yield a return of one dollar per hour, that de- 
voted to dairy cattle only twenty cents per hour. However, if 
only thirty hours can be used effectively on the alfalfa, these 
having an opportunity value in other enterprises of fifty cents 
each, the net contribution of the enterprise to the farm business 
is only fifteen dollars. 

The dairy cattle enterprise may, on the other hand, use nine 
hundred hours of labor in the course of the year. Suppose one 
hundred of these to have an alternative use value of fifty cents 
each, two hundred of them a value of ten cents each, and six 
hundred of them no alternative use except for leisure. The opera- 
tion of the dairy enterprise will, in this case, add to the net in- 
come of the farm one hundred and twenty dollars above what 
the income would be if it were not carried on. If expansion of 
the alfalfa enterprise during its short period of high labor de- 
mand would necessitate a reduction in the number of dairy cows 
or inadequate care and feeding of them, the results might be the 
foregoing of a small profit per hour over a long period in order 
to gain a large profit per hour for a short period, a principle 
somewhat comparable to the retailer’s problem of large volume 
sales at a small margin or small sales at a wide margin. The high 
return per hour must be sufficient to more than offset the numer- 
ous small returns from the more continuous enterprise if the 
expansion of the former at the expense of the latter is to be 
justified. 

That this principle is operative in affecting the net incomes of 
farms is indicated in a study of 557 records from Wisconsin 
farms as shown in Table 1. 

In general, on these Wisconsin dairy farms, time devoted to 


TABLE 1—SHOWING THE RELATION BETWEEN AVERAGE RECEIPTS FROM CROPS, 
GROSS INCOME, RECEIPTS PER COW, AND MANAGERIAL INCOME” 


Per cent which re- Average . : 
ceipts from crops were per cent Gross Managerial Receipts Number of 


of gross receipts from crops income income farm records 


(f) 30-100 


2M. R. Benedict, unpublished thesis, University of Wisconsin (1916), p. 8. The figures 
here presented were developed according to the methods of computation in common use for farm 
survey records at that period and therefore include considerable elements of arbitrary imputation of 
charges. Nevertheless there is a rather clear indication that displacement of the major enterprise 
With its low return per hour by the minor enterprises which ordinarily showed high return per 
hour tended to detract from net farm income. 
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the production of cash crops such as tobacco, canning peas, cab- 
bage, etc., returned much more per hour than the time devoted to 
the dairy enterprise. There is, however, considerable indication 
that the expansion of these enterprises to provide more than a 
small percentage of the gross receipts from the farms tended to 
detract both from receipts per cow and from operator’s man- 
agerial income. 

To illustrate these relationships more fully, let Figure 5 rep- 
resent the situation on a given farm late in June. (The conditions 
assumed are those of the dairy sections of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin.) While, on such farms, each day and each hour present 
their problems of alternative uses of labor and equipment, the 
relationships here illustrated are dealt with as for a unit of one 
week’s time and with the assumption that the number of units 
of labor available for use on this farm during the week is ap- 
proximately one hundred under the prevailing conditions and 
customs of the farm.” 

The curves in Figure 5 indicate monetary returns (in terms of 
net advantage to the year’s income) from additional units of 
labor applied during the week to each enterprise.** They are in 
terms of total applications to the enterprise rather than in ap- 
plications per acre. The line ab may be regarded as a limited 
supply of labor units which will settle over these curves to as 
low a level as it can and still cover the total requirement for 
labor at that level. The level of the line ab which represents value 
per hour for the labor used will thus vary from week to week 
depending on the number, widths, and shapes of the areas repre- 
senting demands by the various enterprises for labor in that par- 
ticular week. If the effect of the various operations could be di- 
vided into infinitely small increments, the returns to the final 
units of labor applied in each of the enterprises would be equal, 
though the rates of change above and below these points would 
differ greatly because of the differing slopes of the curves. In 
practice, the returns to the final units are far from being equal. 
This will best be made clear by a brief description of the eondi- 
tions pictured in Figure 5. 


18 The farmer’s number of labor units may be expanded in times of stress such as the possible 
loss of a crop from storms, etc.; but such expansion is at the cost of part of his usual leisure, 
and will be made only if the probable loss to net income is greater than the money value of his 
leisure, Additional labor may also be hired in periods of great demand or of emergency condi- 
tions. There is, however, a customary amount of labor on most farms for each period of the 
year and a usual length of working day. The farm organization has become adjusted to these, 
and they constitute the basis according to which the farm operations are planned except in emer 

144This assumption presumes a similar rationalization of the work in other periods of the 
year; as neglect or extra care at another season would, of course, affect the results from inputs 
made during the week in question, 
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FIGURE 5.—Nature of competition between enterprises for the labor available in 
a given period of time. 


The enterprises indicated are corn, potatoes, dairy cattle, hogs, 
wheat, alfalfa, and leisure. Consideration of wheat may be im- 
mediately ruled out, since at this time of the year it would not 
yield any return for labor devoted to it. The dairy cattle enter- 
prise presents a curve approaching the rectangular in shape, 
since practically any reduction that might be made in the ap- 
plication of labor to it at this time would have to be made by 
cutting down the number of cows. This could cause very consid- 
erable decreases in net farm income. There would be, however, 
some tendency to decreasing net returns per cow with larger num- 
bers of cows because of the greater proportional use of non-sala- 
ble feeds, low value time, etc., when smaller numbers are fed. 
At some period in the year the size of the dairy enterprise is 
more or less sharply limited by some factor or series of factors 
such as high alternative use value of labor, lack of area suitable 
for certain kinds of feed crops, limits of capacity of barn and 
silos, the desire for more leisure, or some combination of these. 
Whatever these limiting factors may be, the effect is that at 
other periods of the year such as the one under consideration, the 
enterprise offers a very high return for the minimum of essen- 
tial labor and but very little for any amount of labor in excess 
of this. Thus, at these times, extra care in the way of more fre- 
quent feeding, more careful cleaning of the barns, etc., might 
be given, but it would add only very slightly to the income. 

The hog enterprise is very similar as to labor demand during 
this period. Enough labor must be provided to feed the hogs, and 
any failure to do this would decrease income very sharply. On 
the other hand, little or no increase in income might result from 
the application of additional units of labor. 

Alfalfa is somewhat similar in its requirements. If the crop 
is to be preserved at all, it must be put up with about the usual 
application of labor; or the return must be dropped down to the 
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value of its use as pasture. Except as improved methods are 
used, decreased applications of labor can result only in lessened 
acreage as there are no operations which can be omitted without 
dropping to the pasturage use of the crop. For any short period, 
the effects of the introduction of improved methods can be ig- 
nored. 

The potato crop differs from the enterprises indicated above 
in that the operations of cultivating, spraying, rogueing, and 
hoeing are appropriate to this period. To omit spraying at this 
time would perhaps reduce yields by as much as forty or more 
bushels per acre, as potato beetles or blight would, if unchecked 
at certain times, often come near to destroying the crop. Rogue- 
ing and handhoeing, on the other hand, are, per hour of input, 
of relatively small effectiveness in producing increased yields. 
There is therefore a graded series of operations of increasing 
value which can be successively omitted for a given acreage of 
potatoes and reduced labor applications need not result in pro- 
portionate decreases in acreage. 

The remaining crop, corn, behaves more like alfalfa, but with 
not so high a return. The last-of-June cultivation might reduce 
yields by ten bushels per acre; hand-hoeing, which is about the 
only other operation which could be performed, might yield less 
than one bushel for the same amount of labor applied. 

The specific enterprises demanding labor and the intensities 
of the demands of the same enterprises vary from week to week. 
Enterprise A, for example, is a strong contender for the use of 
labor during certain weeks and then disappears entirely from 
the situation in certain succeeding weeks. Labor applied to it in 
some weeks has a very large effect per unit upon the year’s re- 
turn from the enterprise, and at other times little or no effect. 
If these times of high demand are weeks of low demand in other 
enterprises, enterprise A will tend to absorb nearly all of the 
labor of these particular weeks, exerting as it does a strong de- 
mand both for labor and for land. This expansion of it occurs un- 
til the limit of available labor for the period is reached or until 
the land left for competing enterprises is shortened up to where 
similar profits are afforded. For the more profitable enterprises, 
the most important limiting factor is usually an inadequate labor 
supply in critical periods rather than effective competition for 
land by other enterprises. 

If, on the other hand, other important enterprises are compet- 
ing strongly for labor at these same times, the equilibrium will 
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be found at a point where returns to the final unit of labor are 
relatively high in all of the enterprises. This condition is charac- 
teristic, for example, of corn, potatoes, and alfalfa in some areas, 
and partly explains the wide difference in average returns per 
hour of labor devoted to different enterprises on the same 
farm.”° 
If rapidly increasing deductions from gross returns to the 
enterprise accompany reductions in the application of labor, the 
effect is to reduce very rapidly the strength of its bid for land. 
Thus a comparatively small reduction in labor application at 
these critical periods will reduce the return to the final unit of 
land to an extent that will enable other enterprisers to bid more 
for it. 
NOTE.—A later article will deal further with the relationships here discussed and will give 


consideration to possibilities and limitations in developing a more realistic approach to the study 
of farm costs. 


% Alfalfa, corn, and potatoes usually return more per hour of labor applied to them than do 
oats, barley, and dairy cattle, but it is necessary that they should, as, if they did not, they would 
be displaced by other enterprises during much of the time when they require their largest amounts 
of labor. 
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READJUSTMENT IN ORGANIZATION FOR PRODUCTION 
IN VIEW OF THE OUTLOOK FOR AGRICULTURE: 


C. L. Hotmes 


BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Readjustment is a term much in use at the present. Depression 
is a manifestation of the fact that the times are out of joint, that 
things are in bad relationships. Shifting these relationships in 
the hope of a better condition is what we have in mind when we 
use the term readjustment. It will be freely admitted that such 
changes as can be made in the strictly agricultural phases of our 
economic system are insufficient in themselves to bring farm pros. 
perity. The present effective demand for American agricultural 
products is not strong enough, in relation to the supply our col- 
lective farm plant is capable of producing, to afford even the 
modest net income to the farming class that characterized the 
middle years of the past decade, to say nothing of the more liberal 
compensation that was normal in the decade just prior to the 
World War. Nevertheless there are changes in our agriculture, 
with reference both to its general, collective aspects and to the 
internal organization of individual farms, which need to be made 
and which promise some degree of improvement while awaiting 
the broader realignment in the whole economic and political sys- 
tem which we may hope will both enhance and equalize the well 
being of all economie classes. 

The title assigned says ‘‘readjustment for production.’’ So far 
as possible, it is the intent to restrict this discussion to the farm 
aspect of the present agricultural problem and not to take it into 
the institutional structure of marketing and credit agencies. I 
propose first to present a very cursory and necessarily superficial 
sketch of the problems, trends, and needs for further readjust- 
ment in each of the several major agricultural regions of the coun- 
try. Following this I will seek to evaluate some of the prevailing 
hypotheses and proposals for agricultural readjustment on the 
production side. 


Regional Readjustments 


A thoroughgoing treatment of the trends in production, the 
maladjustment, and the needs and possibilities for readjustment 
in each of our major agricultural belts would require vastly more 
space and much more intimate knowledge than is available for 


1This paper was read at the Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the American Farm Eco- 
nomic Association at Washington, D.C., December, 1931. 
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the present task. However, a brief and hurried sketch may serve 
in orienting our attention to the nature and extent of the prob- 
lems and reveal something of the present status of our agricul- 
ture as well as the possibilities of and limitations to the curing 
of present day agricultural ills by the processes of farm and re- 
gional readjustment. 

The Cotton Belt.—Little need be said with reference to the out- 
look situation in cotton. With almost 26,000,000 bales of Ameri- 
can cotton in existence and liberal supplies of foreign growths, 
and with a greatly reduced rate of consumption, the present low 
prices are adequately explained. 

High contrasts are to be found in the natural advantage of the 
various parts of the belt in the production of cotton. The Delta 
area of the Mississippi and its tributaries, the Black Prairie and 
Corpus Christi areas of Texas, the Upper Red River Valley of 
southwest Oklahoma and northern Texas, and the High Plains 
area of Texas may be designated as those portions where the soil, 
climatic conditions, and surface combine to give a maximum na- 
tural advantage facilitating efficiency and low-cost production. 
Contrasted with this are the areas made up of the hillier portions 
of eastern Texas, southern Arkansas, northern Louisiana, and 
central Mississippi, together with the older areas of the Piedmont 
and the Coastal Plain. It is the common assumption that cotton 
production is destined to decrease in these areas of lesser natural 
advantage under the pressure of competition from the better 
areas at home and abroad. It is true that the most phenomenal 
increases in production during recent years have come in these 
more favored areas. However, it is Significant that there have 
been actual increases in the older areas since the heavy reduction 
ten years ago following heavy weevil damage. It is an open ques- 
tion as to whether, under the present adverse conditions, reduc- 
tions will come to a larger extent in these poorer areas than in 
the better ones. For the present at least it is largely a matter of 
the relative importance of alternative opportunities for income 
or direct subsistence support in all areas as between cotton and 
other farm enterprises in their competitive claims for more or 
less of the farmers’ land and labor. As long as the price of cotton 
stays at or near its present level, enterprises for direct consump- 
tion will hold an important place in all cotton belt areas. 

A 10 per cent reduction in the acreage for 1931 below that of 
1930 represented a shift to other enterprises, mainly feed and 
food crops. It is possible that some expansion in the acreage of 
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truck and fruit crops may be made. However, the market outlet 
for these perishables is strictly limited and the opportunity for 
shifting any considerable amount of cotton land to their pro. 
duction is not great enough to be of major significance in the 
adjustment of the cotton output to the reduced demand. 

During the last two years the significant readjustments that are 
taking place in this region have been in the direction of curtailing 
cash outlay in the production of the cotton crop. This is a rational 
movement but the extreme form in which we now see it manifested 
must be temporary in nature. The reduction in the use of fertil- 
izer, which was manifested in 1931 in the eastern part of the belt, 
cannot be a permanent means of saving costs without a reduction 
of yield so great as to make cotton production unfeasible on much 
of these older lands. The abnormally low replacement rate of 
machinery and other forms of fixed investment cannot obtain very 
long, in those areas where machinery is used to an extent which 
makes it an important cost element, without reducing the effi- 
ciency of cotton production to an unwarranted degree. Such meas- 
ures as have been taken this year are amply justified as a tem- 
porary resort. As a permanent program they have strict limita- 
tions. Only the unusually favorable weather conditions of the 
growing season of 1931 enabled farmers to maintain yields under 
the modified practice. 

Are there any trends of readjustment in the cotton belt now in 
evidence which seem rational and sufficiently in line with the un- 
derlying conditions of the market to warrant their projection into 
the future as a part at least of an economic basis of readjustment? 
In the first place, the reduction in acreage of 10 per cent below 
1930 may be considered rational, and as long as prices continue 
on the low level, we may expect a limited further reduction. In 
the second place, the shift to the production of food and feed crops 
is an entirely rational one, not only in the present emergency but 
as a permanent part of a readjustment program. There are many 
barriers in the way of a generalization of this practice; not least 
among them the wage, tenure, and credit systems existing in many 
cotton producing areas. Nevertheless, it would seem that the pres- 
ent economic pressure has forced an adjustment which wise econ- 
omy should have dictated in considerable degree even under nor- 
mal conditions. In the third place, it would seem that the recent 
developments in technique which have tended toward greater ef- 
ficiency and lower costs of production, particularly in certain 
areas, should and will have a further development. This means a 
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progressive development toward greater mechanization where 
such a development finds its best opportunity. It should be pointed 
out in this connection, however, that mechanization normally 
shifts the costs very largely from those represented by non-cash 
elements to cash elements which must be met immediately in cash 
receipts. This fact is one of the most vital considerations in the 
determination of whether or not further development in mechani- 
zation is the right approach to the problem of greater efficiency 
and lower costs. 

Throughout the so-called poorer cotton-producing areas it 
seems quite evident that no very rapid retirement of land and 
of people can be expected. Alternative opportunities must be af- 
forded, either in industry or in a growing demand for other prod- 
ucts made possible by an expanding and well-paid industrial 
population, before very much of this sort of development can 
take place. Lacking this, we may expect to find the farmers of 
this region continuing to produce cotton by methods which re- 
lieve them, as far as possible, of cash outlay in its production 
but which retain cotton in approximately its present important 
position as the main source of cash income. Supplementing this 
cash income must be a growing dependence upon farm-produced 
supplies. In other words, there must be a progressive shift 
toward a considerable degree of self-sufficiency, at least in the 
poorer cotton areas. In the better areas, there would seem to be 
a reasonable hope that with some recovery in the price of cotton, 
as a result of reduced production and the hoped-for recovery in 
industry, our American producers, employing the technique 
made possible by our newer machines, our better strains of cot- 
ton, our better farm practice, and better business organization, 
can continue to compete successfully on the world market with 
the growers in other lands. 

The Wheat Belt-—Many elements in the wheat situation are 
closely similar to those in cotton. We have a similarly recent 
expansion in the domestic acreage as well as in the acreage 
abroad. Although the curtailment in consumption has been less 
conspicuous, the outlet for American wheat has been restricted 
partly through a lower domestic per capita consumption and 
partly through trade restrictions and lowered purchasing power 
in foreign markets which have previously absorbed approx- 
imately 20 per cent of our domestic output. 

Here again we find important differences within the region as 
a whole. There is, first of all, the Great Plains area, stretching 
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_from the Canadian border in Montana and North Dakota south- 
ward into the Panhandle of Texas and Oklahoma. This is sub- 
divided, primarily by climatic conditions, into two major areas: 
the Hard Red Spring Wheat area of the North and the Hard 
Red Winter area of the Central and Southern Plains. The most 
important additional area is the Palouse District of northern 
Idaho and eastern Washington and Oregon with its outlying 
fringes. 

To be sure, considerable amounts of wheat are produced in 
other areas in combination with other crops and with livestock. 
The supply from these sources is not inconsiderable. However, 
our discussion on readjustment will have to center around the 
more highly specialized areas. Taking up, first, the Hard Red 
Winter area whose center of gravity is located in western Kan- 
sas, we find it is here that the major expansion in domestic wheat 
acreage in recent years has taken place. The new technique made 
possible by the tractor, combine, and new high capacity tillage 
machinery has here found its maximum opportunity. A rapid 
transition from range use to wheat production has taken place 
in the newer portions of this area, extending as far as eastern 
Colorado and northeastern New Mexico. Production costs have 
dropped to a minimum because of the large-scale operation and 
the minimum labor requirements made possible by the substitu- 
tion of power and mechanical machinery for workstock and 
human labor. The cropping systems in this area have more and 
more been concentrated on wheat with only a limited amount of 
feed crops and fallow. 

The low prices of the past season have stimulated an interest 
in feed crop production in the Hard Red Winter Wheat area. 
Plant breeders have for several years been directing their atten- 
tion to the development of strains of sorghums and milo maize 
which may be harvested by the same machinery as is used with 
wheat. The obvious advantages of expanding feed crop produc- 
tion on this basis are to be found in a higher utilization of the 
machinery and of the time of the labor force, together with the 
broadening of the base of income by partial dependence on feed 
and livestock rather than exclusively on wheat. On the other 
hand, there are some pretty obvious difficulties in the way of this 
type of adjustment. Hog prices, too, have been going down. If 
any considerable expansion in their production should come 
from this development in the wheat region, it is to be expected 
that prices would go even lower. It does not appear, at the pres- 
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ent at least, that the refuge from low net income or actual losses 
is to be found in livestock production. Rather, it would seem that 
a rational readjustment should take the direction of a still higher 
degree of efficiency in the production of the main crop with per- 
haps a greater resort to fallowing as a means of increasing 
yields, and a segregation of wheat production to only the better 
lands, particularly in cases where it is a matter of opening up 
new land or retiring from some already in use. 

It is hardly to be expected that this area will escape some de- 
gree of land abandonment because of the expansion of wheat 
production during the past, under the stimulus of higher prices, 
tolands poorly suited for its growing. However, with the natural 
advantages in this area at a maximum, this retreat, which has 
so frequently characterized agriculture in this general region, is 
likely to be of small magnitude in the Hard Red Winter Wheat 
area. 

During the past season these wheat growers have felt the pinch 
of low prices in relation to costs which are not very flexible be- 
cause the high degree of mechanization makes for a high propor- 
tion of cash costs. The relief from this situation, however, does 
not seem to lie in the direction of less mechanization. Only by 
the use of the new machines can these farmers get large enough 
volume to give even the semblance of an adequate income at low 
price levels in a type of farming such as seems rational here. 

When we raise the question of long-time readjustments for 
this area, we think more particularly in terms of the business and 
financial organization and management of farms rather than of 
changes in cropping systems and farm practice. It is to be ex- 
pected that other crops will in the future find a somewhat larger 
place than they now have, and that tillage practice and the use 
of farm machinery will improve on the basis of experience and 
experimentation, thus making for a prospective higher technique 
and lower costs. However, the larger problem seems to center 
about the valuation of land and other assets, the creation of 
financial reserves to tide over low price years and years of 
low production, and the better adjustment in the size of farms 
to realize maximum advantage from mechanization. Fortunately, 
the setting is such as to facilitate this type of readjustment. No 
very heavy investment has as yet been made in buildings, the 
tenure of the land is less inflexible than in older portions of the 
country, and it is somewhat easier to consolidate holdings and 
thus procure an adequate acreage. The most difficult, albeit 
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probably the most important, element is that of educating the 
farmers in financial and managerial economy indispensable to a 
rational evolution of the farming. 

Moving northward to the Hard Spring Wheat area represented 
by the Dakotas and eastern Montana, we find a situation which 
is more serious and where readjustments are likely to be more 
drastic. In spite of the fact that hard spring wheat is produced 
in quantities so limited as normally to enjoy some tariff protec. 
tion, we find much more maladjustment and much more distress 
in this area than in the Hard Red Winter area. The immediate 
situation is greatly aggravated by two years of drought which 
has affected particularly the western portion. 

This region must be divided into two rather distinct phases 
for purposes of clarity of discussion. The eastern phase, repre- 
sented by the Red River Valley of North Dakota and Minnesota, 
together with adjoining areas to the westward and southward 
through eastern South Dakota and southern Minnesota, is the 
old spring wheat area. The difference in humidity between this 
and the remaining portion to the westward, which has been de- 
veloped in recent years, is marked. During the last fifteen years 
there has been an unmistakable trend in this eastern phase 
toward a smaller acreage of wheat and a proportionally larger 
acreage of feed crops, including both corn and barley as well as 
hay, and of pasture of better quality than was previously supplied 
by the native grasses. This has brought with it a greater atten- 
tion to livestock. This trend is to be accounted for not only by 
occasional declines in the price of wheat, but by declining fer- 
tility, an increasing weed problem, and difficulties from plant 
diseases affecting the wheat crop. To the extent that the livestock 
enterprises are encouraged by expansion of demand, we may well 
expect this trend of adjustment to be even more marked in the 
future. Both from an economic and a technical point of view it is 
necessary and rational. Due to a variety of factors such as preva- 
lence of weeds and the uneven ripening of grain, the newer 
phases of mechanization, particularly the use of the combine, 
have not made marked progress in this area. There has been no 
such tendency to reduce the labor requirements and heighten 
the efficiency in the production of wheat as has characterized 
the newer portion of the wheat belt, both north and south. 

Another element in the situation which is of great significance 
is the growing burden of fixed charges upon farm property and 
the farm business in this area by reason of increasing tax bur- 
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dens and too liberal capitalization of land in the more favorable 
years. Thousands of farmers in this area are facing liquidation 
and loss of farms. This means that a considerable change of farm- 
ing personnel is likely to come about or at least a change in the 
status of the agricultural population toward a still higher per- 
centage of tenancy. With a return of some degree of prosperity 
this situation may eventuate in considerable new land purchase 
and the possible consolidation and reorganization of holdings. 
This may afford an opportunity for a greater degree of rationali- 
zation in terms of size of farm and methods of production. How- 
ever, such a process is always a slow and painful one and may 
be expected to retard the progress of this area toward a more 
satisfactory condition. All in all, it would seem that we may 
expect this area gradually to shift toward less emphasis upon 
wheat and more emphasis upon feed and livestock. This will 
probably mean a minimum movement toward large-scale farming 
and mechanization. 

The most extreme maladjustment, if measured by present 
failure, is probably to be found in the western or dry land phase 
of this spring wheat area. Drought and low prices have dis- 
possessed thousands of farm families. The question is being 
raised as to whether the opening up of this region, which has 
taken place during the last twenty years, was irrational and 
over-stimulated by temporarily favorable rainfall conditions and 
temporarily high prices of wheat. Just now the problem is that of 
living through to the coming crop season and providing for the 
putting in of the 1932 crop. It seems out of the question for the 
great bulk of these producers to abandon their holdings and 
locate elsewhere on short notice. Alternative opportunities are 
not presenting themselves. The thoroughgoing readjustment, 
obviously necessary in the area, must take a longer time and be 
based upon a careful consideration of all of the factors involved, 
such as the long-time productive capacity of much of the land 
already in use for wheat, the applicability of the newer farm 
technique to production under these conditions, and the question 
of whether or not forms of farm business organization can be 
worked out which will provide sufficient safeguards for produc- 
tion under an extremely hazardous set of natural conditions. 
Undoubtedly much of the land in use should be continued in 
wheat production. There is a possible danger that the retreat, 
once under way, may go too far and that much social and indi- 
vidual cost and sacrifice will be incurred, not only in the retreat 
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but in subsequent rehabilitation. All in all, there is probably 
not another agricultural area in the United States the future of 
which is in so great a degree of doubt. 

The third important wheat area, referred to as the Palouse 
District, is one of fairly favorable natural conditions both as to 
soil and precipitation. It has been in production for the greater 
part of two generations so that its possibilities are pretty well 
understood by the people concerned. It has been suffering in the 
current depression as have all of our agricultural areas and it 
has the further handicap of the inevitable reduction of fertility 
through pretty constant use in wheat production. More recently, 
supplementary crops, such as peas and feed crops, have been in- 
troduced with some attempt to encourage an increased interest 
in livestock. Within the limits of the market for these commodi- 
ties the well-being of the farmers will probably be enhanced by 
a broadening out of the basis of income and of risks. However, 
the basic crop is now and will probably continue to be wheat. 
This is in spite of the fact that because of its location, practically 
all of its wheat must be exported without the advantage of a 
price differential normally enjoyed by the Hard Red Spring 
Wheat growers. 

There is evidence of a considerable change in the farm prac- 
tice of this area. Up to this time the prevailing source of power 
has been horses; now the tractor is being introduced in consider- 
able numbers. For many years before the use of the combine 
was thought of in the Great Plains area and eastward, it was 
used in this district. With improved types of combines and the 
introduction of the tractor, efficiency in harvesting is due to 
increase. There is a tendency also to abandon handling of grain 
in sacks in favor of bulk-handling with an attendant reduction 
in the labor requirement. Soil erosion, because of the depleted 
supply of humus which comes from long cropping, is necessitat- 
ing greater care in tillage practice and in rotation. The use of 
sweet clover as a soil-building crop is both feasible and profitable 
in the more humid portions of this area and will undoubtedly 
come to fill a larger place in the future. 

Here, as elsewhere, the over-valuation reflected in heavy mort- 
gage debt constitutes one of the major financial problems. 
Coupled with it is the ever excessive tax burden. Probably here, 
too, a considerable amount of liquidation will take place which 
tends to retard rational readjustment but which may facilitate 
to some degree reorganization on the basis of larger units and 
better systems of production. 
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To the westward and southwestward of the more humid por- 
tions of the Palouse area is a large stretch of country more re- 
cently brought into wheat production. This area has a lower 
rainfall with greater risks and less opportunity to use success- 
fully the supplementary crops such as sweet clover. Here profits 
are less and hazards are greater. A considerable degree of aban- 
donment is sure to occur in this area as rapidly as its population 
can find opportunities elsewhere. 

Thus throughout the entire wheat region there is likely to be a 
considerable pulling in of the margins, accompanied by a develop- 
ment of improved technique, increased efficiency, and lower costs 
throughout the better areas. It is to be expected that this process 
will tend to reduce the total supply of wheat and that similar 
processes are at work in competing countries. It should have 
the effect of gradually adjusting supply to demand at an equili- 
brium point which will give more favorable prices than growers 
have encountered in the present crisis. It is to be hoped that 
when this time arrives more sanity will be manifested in opening 
up new territory and in the capitalization of wheat-producing 
land than was in evidence in recent periods of rapid expansion. 

The Corn and Meat Region.—The corn belt, as popularly con- 
ceived, is by no means an area of homogeneous, uniform type of 
farming. Dr. Baker has divided it into two phases, the corn belt 
proper and what he terms the corn and winter wheat region, 
although part of the region thus defined extends beyond the con- 
fines of what is usually known as the corn belt. The agriculture 
throughout the area is characterized by an intricate set of rela- 
tionships between the crops grown and the livestock systems 
built upon them. The region is one of surplus production in the 
sense that a considerable part of its output ultimately reaches a 
foreign market. Some 15 per cent of the pork products of the 
nation, most of which originate in this region, normally are ex- 
ported. To the extent that the feed crops are utilized through cat- 
tle, either for beef or dairy, the region is not normally on a 
foreign market basis because for the country as a whole these 
two lines of production are approximately in balance with domes- 
tic demand. The trends in production discernible have shown a 
somewhat greater degree of stability than has been manifested 
in the other two regions already discussed. There was a sharp 
upturn in the wheat acreage of this area culminating in the big 
war crop of 1919. Subsequently wheat production fell to an acre- 
age below what was considered normal before the War. Supple- 
menting this movement in the wheat acreage there was a slight 
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increase in corn acreage following the War but more recently a 
slight diminution. On the whole, the acreage of corn in the belt 
has been very stable. The same may be said with reference to 
oats acreage. On the basis of geographic shifts, however, things 
have not been so static. There has been a substantial diminution 
of corn acreage in the eastern and southern portion of the corn 
belt with a corresponding increase in acreage in the northern and 
western portions. This has been accompanied by an increase in 
pasture in the southeast and a shifting away from small-grain 
crops in the northwest. 

At this point it will probably be helpful to differentiate the 
belt as a whole into two rather distinct phases. Here we follow 
Dr. Baker’s alignment for the most part. Let us call them the 
good corn land phase and the poorer corn land phase. Through- 
out the northern and western portions of the belt there is pre- 
dominance of level and, on the whole, highly fertile land in which 
the percentage of crop land occupied by corn reaches a maximum. 
On the other hand, the southern and eastern portions tend to be 
characterized by relatively hilly surface which in turn has pro- 
moted erosion with an accompanying decline in fertility. 

In the good-land phase the whole cropping system has been, 
and still is, built around the corn crop. The leading supplemen- 
tary crops are oats and hay. There is no very high degree of 
uniformity in the extent to which these crops are used locally 
for livestock production. Certain areas, particularly in Illinois 
and Iowa, are commonly termed eash-grain areas because so 
large a proportion of the corn and oats there grown is shipped 
out of the area for utilization elsewhere. On the whole, however, 
the livestock carrying capacity of this phase of the belt is much 
higher than it is in the other phase. The great bulk of our hog and 
beef production is to be found in this portion in spite of the 
large amount of pasture land in the other area. 

It is in this area also that natural conditions most favorable to 
mechanization are found. Level land, large fields, and, on the 
whole, larger farms encourage the use of tractors and the newer 
types of tillage and harvesting machinery. 

It is here, also, that land values have reached a maximum, 
with the accompanying disaster arising from unwise deferred 
payment on land purchased in the period of inflation and the con- 
sequent load of fixed indebtedness which has been carried into a 
period of low prices. The present situation finds the farmers of 
this part of the corn belt in a critical financial condition. Taxes 
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and interest charges are met only with difficulty and foreclosures 
have increased alarmingly during this last period of the depres- 
sion. 

In spite of these current adverse conditions, the fundamental 
competitive strength of this area in feed and meat production 
is probably unimpaired. It will continue to devote itself to corn 
growing with the necessary supplementary crops and to the 
sonversion of these feeds into livestock products. With the fall 
in the value of hogs, beef cattle, and grain, however, there has 
come a growing attention to dairying, mostly on the basis of a 
dual-purpose cattle enterprise. As long as the prices of these 
other commodities stay as low as they have been in the last two 
years, we may expect this emphasis upon dairying to continue 
and even to increase. 

One element of significance in the recent hog situation which 
seems to work in the direction of probably a permanently ex- 
panded interest in dairying in the corn belt is the falling off in 
our hog products exports in the last two years. We have normal- 
ly exported approximately one-third of our domestic production 
of lard and a much lower percentage of our pork. Indeed, the per- 
centage of our pork products which reach an export market has, 
with the exception of the war years, fallen consistently during 
the last three decades. In 1929 our pork exports amounted to 4.1 
per cent while in 1931 they amounted to only 2.2 per cent of our 
total production. There are evidences that production and 
slaughter of hogs in Europe have reached the top of the present 
eycle and will probably decline slightly for two or three years. 
Nevertheless, the downward trend in these exports constitutes 
an unfavorable element in corn belt agriculture which cannot be 
ignored. While Europe will probably continue indefinitely to 
take liberally of our lard, we seem to be heading toward the 
home market basis with reference to pork production. 

The prospect for continued low hog prices is still further 
strengthened by the tendency of farmers in the South and in the 
wheat belt to resort to feed production and the growing of hogs 
to supplement the income from their usual sources of receipts. 

In the poorer land phase the trends already indicated, ex- 
pressed in declining wheat and corn acreage and in increased 
acreage in pasture and hay, are likely to continue under the 
stress of competition and reduced demand. In other words, this 
area is likely to become more and more pastoral in its type of 
farming. With a shift from crops toward grazing, the cattle en- 
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terprise is likely to assume a more important place. This will 
probably mean a dual-purpose use of cattle, with at least as 
much emphasis upon dairy production as upon beef. It precludes 
to a considerable extent the adoption in this area of the newer 
phases of farm mechanization because existing conditions will 
not enable the farmer to take as great an advantage of these 
things as is possible in the smoother land of the other portion 
of the belt. 

Agricultural readjustment within the corn belt as a whole is 
likely to be worked out very largely through persistent competi- 
tion among the various enterprises of a rather intensive nature, 
contributing primarily to the production of protein foods. The 
meat, dairy, and poultry enterprises are the dominant ones. The 
first of these has for many years been far in the lead. It is to be 
expected that the other two will be of growing competitive im- 
portance in the corn belt readjustment process of the future. 
This rich region has a much higher potential capacity for pro- 
duction than is now being used, in spite of the fact that it is 
already producing more copiously than the market demands. 
The reduction in the amount of feed required for workstock, 
plus the influence of improved farm practice, has put the corn 
belt on a basis of a surplus economy quite as definitely as is true 
of the cotton belt and the wheat belt. 

The Dairy Region.—The northeastern portion of the United 
States, extending from the lake states eastward to New England 
and southward to the Virginias, embraces a wide range of farm- 
ing types. However, the dominant enterprise, so far as immediate 
market contact is concerned, is dairying. This arises partly from 
the nature of the land and partly because of the heavy urban 
population located in this region. 

Dairy farming is characterized by a relatively steady income 
throughout the year, by high labor requirements in proportion to 
the other cost elements, by a low normal return for the labor 
employed in it, and by a fairly high degree of stability, both in 
physical output and in income, as compared with the other im- 
portant types of farming. In spite of the substantial reduction in 
the price of fluid milk and of other dairy products, the fall in 
the prices of these commodities has not been entirely commen- 
surate with that in other agricultural commodities; and there is 
evidently less distress among farmers in this dairy region than 
in any other part of our agricultural domain. Since about 1900, 
with minor exceptions, there has been a fairly even balance be- 
tween domestic production of dairy products and domestic con- 
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sumption. This has helped to make effective the increasing tariff 
protection which from time to time has been provided. 

More recently, with a shift toward dairying on the part of 
corn belt and wheat belt farmers, the margin of price advantage 
between the domestic and the foreign market as reflected in the 
butter situation has tended to disappear. It is, of course, an open 
question as to what the future of this phase of the dairy situa- 
tion is to be. It seems likely that with any substantial recovery 
in the prices of other commodities, dairying will again adjust it- 
self so completely to a home market basis as to make safe this 
price advantage. However, if the prices of meat animals, of 
wheat, and of cotton continue to be low, we can expect a growing 
pressure of competition from our newer sources of dairy supply 
which will tend to depress dairy prices to something like an 
equality with the prices of these other commodities and hence 
tend to eliminate the price advantage as between this country 
and abroad. 

For purposes of further discussion let us divide the dairy 
region into two sub-regions, the eastern and the western, draw- 
ing the border line approximately through central Michigan and 
Ohio. The eastern region thus delineated may be termed the 
specialized fluid milk portion while the western sub-region may 
be characterized as the butter, cheese, and fluid milk portion. The 
East is dependent very largely for its concentrated feeds upon 
producers from the grain belts and from the cotton belt, while 
the West has the advantage of cheap, locally-produced grain and 
abundant roughage. This is reflected in a rather significant dif- 
ference in the alignment of costs in the two portions. The eastern 
dairymen’s costs are made up to a considerable degree of those 
things for which he must incur immediate cash outlay, whereas 
in the West relatively little of the cost of dairy production is of 
this character. 

Competition between these two portions of the dairy belt is 
growing keener. Improved transportation facilities have brought 
western milk and cream more definitely into competition with 
that produced in the eastern states which previously had sup- 
plied the bulk of these commodities for the great eastern popula- 
tion centers. It seems evident that, so far as feeds are concerned, 
the western portion is in the stronger competitive position. These 
advantages in a period such as the present probably outweigh 
the advantages of nearness to market possessed by the eastern 
producer. 

We have already referred to the tendency on the part of the 
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wheat farmer and corn belt farmer to resort to dairying to sup- 
plement dwindling incomes. This is the most outstanding trend 
now to be discerned in the dairy industry of this country. The 
bulk of the evidence now available points toward the continua- 
tion of this trend into the future. It will be controlled very large- 
ly by the extent to which population growth and increased per 
capita consumption of milk and other dairy products support a 
growing output of these commodities. 

So far as reorganization for production is concerned, as re- 
flected in changes in farm set-up and farm practice, there is 
likely to be much more stability in the dairy region than in other 
portions of our agricultural territory. The newer phases of farm 
mechanization have not reached the dairy farmer in anything 
like the degree that they have the grain producer. Dairy produc- 
tion tends still to be a small farm and family enterprise. There is 
little in prospect which should lead us to expect any sweeping 
change in the organization of the farm business unit where dairy- 
ing is the dominant enterprise. To be sure, there are outstanding 
examples of large-scale production; but the peculiar conditions 
which have brought these into existence are not in the way of 
becoming the prevalent conditions. On the other hand, there is 
probably no other farm enterprise in which there is a greater 
opportunity for raising the efficiency of production through bet- 
ter farm practice. This is particularly true with reference to the 
breeding and selection of cows for higher productive capacity 
which means a higher degree of efficiency in the utilization of 
feeds and labor. The specific type of dairy cattle will continue to 
vary with the particular type of farming involved. The highly 
specialized dairy breeds are more than ever desirable in the fluid 
milk area, whereas the expanding area in the west, the product of 
which is mostly in the form of butter, will probably continue to 
use a type of animal adapted to the production both of meat and 
milk. 

Some Important Agricultural Commodities—In this very 
superficial review of the important regions of American agricul- 
ture some important commodities have been omitted primarily 
because their production is not limited to any one of the great 
regions described. These commodities present problems of re- 
adjustment which may well be touched upon in this summary. 

The first of these to be mentioned is sugar. Our domestic pro- 
duction derived from cane and beets supplies approximately one- 
half of our domestic consumption. Sugar has been repeatedly 
pointed out ‘as one: commodity which might offer the basis of 
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substitution in some of our areas where the prevailing com- 
modity is so greatly over-produced. During recent years at least 
we have had what would seem to be adequate tariff protection, 
yet the world production of sugar has been so large, and the low 
competitive advantage of the production of cane and beets in this 
country so marked, that we have continued to depend on foreign 
producers for a large part of our sugar supply. The cutting off 
of the sugar supply which, before the War, the world was re- 
ceiving from central Europe, raised the world price of sugar and 
stimulated the expansion of cane production in the tropics. 
With the end of the war and the rehabilitation of agriculture in 
Europe, the supply from European beet production came back 
upon the market, thus creating a condition of acute over-supply. 

The disastrously low prices which have ruled, and which have 
stimulated efforts at collective control of output, will probably 
eventually have their effect in reducing supply, with an accom- 
panying tendency toward price recovery. Meantime, some signifi- 
cant developments in the mechanization of farm production, both 
in the beet areas and in the cane areas, have taken place, which 
may have some important effects in the way of expanding the 
acreage devoted to these two crops here in the United States. 
Machines are now available which make possible the elimination 
of a large part of the hand labor formerly required in the pro- 
duction of beets. Similar developments have been taking place 
in the technique of cane production. It remains to be seen whether 
these improvements will stimulate a new trend in sugar produc- 
tion in this country. At present it appears that the tendency to 
decrease sugar beet acreage on irrigated tracts may be stopped 
and the trend of acreage started in the other direction. These im- 
provements, if found to be feasible under prevailing farm condi- 
tions, may bring a much needed opportunity for shifting produc- 
tion, particularly in our irrigated farming. 

Wool is another commodity which, in spite of many years of 
tariff protection, has continued to be produced in quantities be- 
low our domestic requirements. Part of the explanation of this 
is the fact that in most localities where sheep production is 
feasible, other uses of the land and labor possess so unques- 
tioned an advantage over sheep production merely for wool, that 
the enterprise, to survive at all, must be combined with meat 
production. This tendency has become more and more evident 
in the last few years. There is a tendency for wool to be a by- 
product to meat production. However, sheep production pri- 
marily for meat encounters sharp limitations through its com- 
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petition with other sources of our meat supply. The limited mar- 
ket for low-price lamb is, therefore, a real deterrent to the produc- 
tion of wool in a volume sufficient to meet our domestic require- 
ments. The demand for lamb is expanding too slowly to warrant 
expectation of a substantial increase in sheep numbers in this 
country. Indeed, we are probably due for a period of liquidation 
of sheep in the range states where now there is the greatest pro- 
duction. 

Tobacco is an important commodity in which our domestic 
producers have depended upon export trade for the disposal of 
approximately 50 per cent of their output. There is a large 
number of types of tobacco produced in widely scattered areas 
over the eastern half of the United States, each seeking a sepa- 
rate outlet in terms of specific manufacturing needs at home or 
abroad. The foreign outlet for tobacco has in the last two years 
been sharply reduced. With no substantial expansion in domestic 
consumption, tobacco growers find themselves faced with acute 
over-production and low prices. In some areas this means a 
severe curtailment in the main source of farm income with little 
or no opportunity for substitution of enterprises promising a 
better return. In other areas, it means a shift to other crops; 
and the small proportion of the land normally occupied by to- 


bacco even in the most intensive areas means only a minor addi- 
tion to the acreage of these other crops. Evidently adjustment 
to the new price situation must be made differently under dif- 
ferent sets of circumstances. Those who are producing tobacco 
rather incidentally to other types of farming will find this ad- 
justment least difficult. 


The Process of Readjustment 


In the foregoing discussion we have pointed out some of the 
significant trends in our important agricultural regions, the un- 
settled problems of readjustment which are to be found there, 
and some of the difficulties in the way of immediate correction. 
We turn now to the general question of the processes of read- 
justment, with the principles and considerations involved. 

The fundamental principle underlying this whole problem of 
agricultural readjustment is, of course, that of comparative 
advantage or maximum utilization of economic resources. The 
complex or economic motives may be assumed to be responsible 
for the tendency on the part of those who control land, labor, 
equipment, and capital to seek ways of combining and of using 
these resources to bring them the largest possible return for their 
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use. These returns, to be sure, are only partly pecuniary. Satis- 
factions other than those which come through money should be 
recognized as important in motivating economic activity and the 
forms and objectives of production organization. 

There are several manifestations of this tendency which we 
have called the principle of maximum utilization of resources. 
As it applies to farm organization we find it reflected in the 
selection and combination of farm enterprises, in the production 
technique or farm practice which is chosen, and in the character- 
istics of the economic production unit in terms of such things as 
size, proportioning of the factors of production, and financial 
set-up. 

Although this tendency toward so organizing productive re- 
sources as to realize a maximum return from them is universal, 
there is, obviously, everywhere and at all times, a falling short 
of the complete realization of this ruling motive. This gives rise 
to what we popularly know as maladjustment in the use of pro- 
ductive resources. There are many causes for such maladjust- 
ment. The first, and probably most universally important, is 
lack of complete knowledge on the part of those who are in con- 
trol of the resources as to what constitutes the best utilization 
at any given time. There is also to be considered the lack of will 
and determination to put forth the necessary mental and physical 
effort requisite to the most advantageous use. Another important 
reason for maladjustment is to be found in the dynamic nature 
of the economic environment conditioning the use of the factors 
of production. The present period is one in which this reason is 
outstanding. Under all conditions there is an inevitable lag be- 
tween the changes in the economic conditions and the shifts in 
production which these changes dictate. While perhaps the great- 
er part of this lag may be attributed to inertia and lack of full 
understanding, at least some part of it is due to the inelastic na- 
ture of the factors of production themselves. There is a great 
deal in the way of long-time commitments involved in any field 
of production and this is particularly outstanding with reference 
to farming. We are confronted, therefore, with the chronic prob- 
lem of maladjustment and the ever-present need for readjust- 
ment; but like many chronic diseases it flares up in a particularly 
aggravated form now and then, and we are just now experienc- 
ing one of these acute stages. 

This problem of maladjustment is frequently most conspicu- 
ous in its regional aspects. Competition in supplying the market 
for any given agricultural commodity is always actual or po- 
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tential among all of the producers of any given area, but it fre- 
quently is more obvious and outstanding when it develops be- 
tween more or less distinct groups. We find it today manifesting 
itself between different parts of a given production region such 
as the cotton belt and in this case we may call it intraregional. 
It is manifesting itself also between entirely distinct regions, fre- 
quently located in different countries. This form may be termed 
interregional. These geographic aspects of competition fre- 
quently involve conditions of maladjustment. One area or an- 
other may be so affected by the competition as to necessitate its 
withdrawal from the field. The same may, of course, be true with 
reference to some of the producers within any given area. 

By way of illustrating these situations we may cite recent de- 
velopments in some of our new major areas. We have already 
spoken of the competition between the eastern and western por- 
tions of the cotton belt and how the development of new tech- 
nique and the opening of new cotton lands, making possible 
lower costs of production in the western section, has made neces- 
sary readjustments in the older portions of the belt. A closely 
analogous situation exists in our wheat region. Mention has also 
been made of the new competition which the eastern portion of 
the dairy region is encountering from new expansion in the dairy 
enterprise in the corn belt and adjacent areas. 

These actual or assumed maladjustments are creating a de- 
mand, of which we have heard so much expression of late, for 
regional readjustment. The history of American agriculture af- 
fords many instances in which this regional readjustment has 
actually been carried out. The westward shift of wheat through- 
out a century of national development is a case in point. The 
migration of wool production from Vermont to Texas is another. 

Now let us look for a moment at the present situation and ask 
what are the opportunities, as well as the needs, for improving 
the condition of farming through this process of readjustment, 
and inquire further as to the specific lines along which such re- 
adjustments should go. 

There is little doubt but that out of the present situation some 
very significant changes in our agriculture, both in the geog- 
raphy of production of individual commodities and in the forms 
of our organization for production, will issue. However, in the 
present extreme emergency farmers have very limited oppor- 
tunity for the realignment of their actual production programs. 
A condition of excess production is so general that the farmers 
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of every region find it practically impossible to turn to new 
lines of production with the hope of finding them more profitable 
than the old ones. To a limited extent farmers may, and indeed 
are, adding new enterprises to supplement income from the usual 
sources. The recent expansion in dairy production is evidence of 
this. Revived interest in poultry production is another evidence. 
The increased interest in feed crops and hogs in the cotton and 
wheat belts is still another. However, farmers resorting to these 
measures find themselves encountering low prices; and, to the 
extent that the movement is general, they will bring down still 
further the price of these commodities, both for themselves and 
for the regular producers. With agricultural prices so universal- 
ly low, but little advantage now accrues from shifting the pro- 
duction program. It is one thing to add new minor enterprises 
or to seek to expand old ones in a frantic effort to augment a 
dwindling income; it is quite another thing radically to change 
the whole crop and livestock program. Under present conditions 
only a limited benefit can be derived from the first of these 
measures and in most instances the second is entirely out of the 
question. 

At present, therefore, the potentially desirable readjustments, 
sweeping as they may become when opportunity arrives to make 
them actual, must now be held in abeyance. To illustrate, dry- 
land farmers will, for the most part, attempt to grow a crop of 
wheat in 1932. They can not do otherwise. But there is little doubt 
that sweeping changes will come in the course of a few years, at 
least along the frontiers of our present wheat region. Similar 
instances exist in all of our major production regions. I am not 
attempting to minimize the need of regional and local changes 
in crop and livestock programs. I am merely emphasizing the 
fact that the present extremely low prices make it impossible 
to venture along the route of these major readjustments. 

When we consider readjustments in the organization for pro- 
duction reflected in such things as size of farm, farm practice, 
and the like, we find a similar paralysis. Recently the phenomenal 
changes in production technique, accompanying the introduction 
of new types of machinery, were attracting major attention. We 
called it mechanization. Mechanization was assumed to mean a 
substantial increase in the efficiency of production. We measured 
efficiency very largely in terms of the saving of labor. More cor- 
rectly speaking, mechanization meant a substantial increase in 
the capacity of the human element in the use of land, equipment, 
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raw materials, and financial capital. This in turn created a ten- 
dency toward larger scale operation and was reflected in a sub- 
stantial increase in the output of product per man. 

These developments were hailed by many as a means of usher- 
ing in a new era of agricultural prosperity. To the more en- 
thusiastic advocate of this program it envisioned a continuous 
stream of surplus agricultural population into remunerative in- 
dustrial jobs and a continual shift of the poorer lands into fores- 
try and recreational facilities. It meant, of course, a distinct rise 
in standard of living for the continually diminishing proportion 
of our total population who would be left in agriculture. 

The recent drastic drop in the price of agricultural products, 
however, has placed consideration of farm efficiency in a very 
different light. There are probably on the great majority of 
American farms considerable opportunities for the reduction of 
costs through greater efficiency in production. There is little 
doubt but what under normal conditions a higher degree of 
mechanization contributes very materially to this type of re- 
adjustment. That it must be accompanied by heightened efficiency 
in the control of biological processes through improved breeding 
and culture of plants, through better breeding and care of live- 
stock, and through a higher type of managerial talent, is also 
obvious. The important thing now, however, is that reduced 
prices have stayed, for the time being, a large part of this en- 
visioned progress in farm efficiency. Reducing costs of produc- 
tion just now is taking the direction of curtailment in cash ex- 
penditures for fertilizer, for the replacement and repair of 
machinery, and for other objects of direct cash outlay. One sig- 
nificant effect of increased mechanization on farms is frequently 
lost sight of. That is the shift in the nature of costs from a pre- 
dominance of such items as the farmer’s own labor and the use 
of his land, which are not occasions for immediate cash outlay, 
to those such as fuel, repairs, and depreciation on machinery, all 
of which fall into the category of out-of-pocket costs. Such a 
shift may be in the direction of true efficiency but it carries a 
very heavy price risk. If prices fall so low as not to meet the 
direct cash costs, the improved efficiency is of no avail. The pres- 
ent emergency is causing a realignment of costs, wherever there 
is opportunity, in the direction of less cash outlay rather than 
more, even though this means less product per man or, if you 
will, lower efficiency. 

To sum up the present situation with reference to the possibili- 
ties of readjustment in the organization of the plant and its 
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operation; first, we repeat that there is no opportunity at present 
for the outflow of surplus agricultural labor into other lines of 
employment; second, the extremely low prices of products have 
arrested, and in seme cases turned backward, progress in 
mechanization and increased farm efficiency because of its influ- 
ence upon the nature of farming costs; third, as a result of these 
conditions farmers are finding it the wise policy to adjust 
through the sloughing off, as far as possible, of cash expenses at 
the same time that they drastically reduce their scale of expendi- 
ture for consumption. Finally, all these things combine to arrest 
for the present any major movement toward agricultural read- 
justment in terms either of major changes in crop and livestock 
production programs, in production practice, or in the form of 
the economic organization of farms. 

It seems hardly necessary to point out that this situation may 
be expected to be temporary. In the first place, it means, on the 
whole, a reduction of output for the market. With the recovery 
of business activity, if and when that longed for development 
takes place, and with the shrinkage of agricultural production, 
it is to be expected that a more satisfactory level of prices will 
come. When this takes place, the forces working toward major 
readjustments will be released and we can expect to see fairly 
rapid and significant changes taking place in the organization 
for production in American agriculture. 

Both the present emergency and the prospect for major re- 
adjustments in the future point to the need of governmental ac- 
tion in connection with the agricultural problem. What can be 
done by the institutions set up and supported to aid agriculture 
to facilitate this readjustment process, to make it less drawn out 
and painful, and to reduce the inevitable loss to a minimum? 
Agricultural economists have been watching with keenest inter- 
est the gigantic Russian experiment, particularly as it pertains 
to agriculture. It is probably safe to assert that no American 
agricultural economist expects to find in the Russian system 
something which can be transplanted to our own country and 
made to fit. There are probably very few who see in it a promise 
of a sufficiently accurate, comprehensive, and detailed under- 
standing of all of the forces and conditions involved in the future 
of a national agriculture to justify comprehensive agricultural 
planning on even an advisory basis. However, most of us will 
agree that there is an unmistakably important place for public 
agencies in influencing the development of our agriculture. If we 
accept as axiomatic the continuation of the relatively small-scale 
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proprietorship unit as the dominant type of business organiza- 
tion in farming, the question arises as to what extent and in 
what manner public agencies may work to better the condition of 
the farming class. 

It seems evident that this influence must be indirectly applied. 
Something may be done in conditioning the economic medium 
through modifying such institutions as credit and marketing 
agencies. It would seem obvious, however, that the outstanding 
contribution of public agencies in facilitating agricultural re- 
adjustments must come through further research into the eco- 
nomic and technical problems of agriculture and through a fur- 
ther development of education by which the results of this re- 
search are utilized. Such a program is necessary, first of all, for 
the most intelligent and effective operation of public agencies 
themselves. We already have examples in several states of agri- 
cultural economics departments functioning in an excellent way 
as counselors not only of collective agricultural organizations, 
but of state officials. The work of these units would be of in- 
calculable value even if it never found its way into a single 
printed line. The economic work of the Department of Agricul- 
ture also finds its opportunity probably vastly more through 
direct service than through the publication of its research re- 
sults. It may not be an exaggeration to say that the first responsi- 
bility of organized research in agricultural economic problems 
is to educate those responsible for agricultural legislation and 
administration. 

However, it is only from the point of view of an emergency 
situation that the most fundamental and important results of 
research embodied in educational processes are to be realized 
upon a better economic training of public agencies and the lead- 
ers of farmers’ movements. The dominant educational responsi- 
bility for the future, it would seem, is that which arises from the 
direct need of the farmers themselves for a better understand- 
ing of the economic conditions and forces affecting their busi- 
ness; for it is upon them that the real burden and responsi- 
bility of remaking American agriculture really rests. The full 
and adequate justification of public expenditure for research 
into the economic problems of the farm is the support of an 
ever expanding educational program designed to reach the pres- 
ent generation of farmers through the whole range of effort 
toward adult education called extension work; and to reach po- 
tential farmers now in agricultural schools and colleges and 
upon the farms. 
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IN VIEW OF THE OUTLOOK’ 
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I take it that there is no argument relative to the object of ad- 
justments. It is clear that adjustments are made or suggested 
with the idea of using the factors of production over which the 
farmer has control in such a manner as to obtain the maximum 
net returns for the farm enterprise as a whole. Or for the pur- 
pose, in the face of high costs and declining prices, of reducing 
losses to a minimum. The objective of adjustments, however, 
needs to be emphasized because it is not always clear, from those 
who write and speak authoritatively on this subject, that it is 
maximum net returns on the farm business as a whole that they 
have in mind. In fact, there is a strong implication that they 
have in mind returns from individual enterprises rather than 
from a particular combination of enterprises. Not only is this 
so with respect to combination of enterprises, but it seems to be 
true also in the suggested changes in the methods and practices, 
as illustrated when the use of a fixed amount of fertilizer is 
recommended, irrespective of the price of fertilizer or the price 
of the product upon which it is to be used. 

It hardly needs to be emphasized that adjustments are made 
in order to meet future conditions. There is, therefore, a great 
element of risk not only to the suggestor but more especially to 
the farmer who accepts the recommendations in good faith. The 
somewhat hazardous nature of price and cost predictions has 
led, unfortunately, to a change in the policy of stating outlook 
material. It has been suggested that because of the complex eco- 
nomic situation it is impossible to make any accurate forecast, 
and therefore the wisest and safest course is to state the facts 
and let the farmers draw their own conclusions. This may be a 
safe policy, but the wisdom of it may be questioned, for after all 
the farmer is not in a position to analyze the facts that are pre- 
sented in outlook reports and more particularly he does not 
possess the background necessary to make the proper deductions. 
It would seem advisable, therefore, for those who are in a posi- 
tion to make the forecasts to continue to do so even at the risk 
of making an occasional error. 

The uncertainty associated with cost and price predictions has 


1This paper was read at the Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the American Farm Eco- 
nomic Association at Washington, D.C., December, 1931. 
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led some to suggest that the farmer should base his organization, 
that is the combination of crops and livestock, and practices and 
methods, not on forecasted prices and costs, but on normal prices 
and costs. It is not my intention to discuss this theory, but rather 
to suggest that a set-up based on normal prices and costs may 
well be taken as a starting point in making year-to-year adjust- 
ments on individual farms. The evidence so far obtained seems 
to point in the direction of year-to-year adjustments. That is, 
year-to-year adjustments are highly profitable when the move- 
ments in the price and cost have been correctly, or reasonably 
corectly, forecasted. 

With these preliminary ideas in mind, the question may be 
raised as to what adjustments can be recommended to the 
southern farmer for the year 1932. It should be remembered in 
this connection that the South is a large and by no means a 
homogeneous area. On the whole, however, the agriculture of the 
South is characterized by the production of cotton and tobacco 
and it is to these two crops that I wish chiefly to direct your 
attention. 

It is the consensus of opinion of those who have given this 
subject serious thought that the South can hardly look forward 
to increased incomes in 1932 by means of adjustments in crops. 
The outlook for cotton and tobacco, at the present time, is ex- 
tremely unfavorable. Prices of both of these crops will un- 
doubtedly be low in 1932. There is little difference in the rela- 
tive prospects for these two crops.For farmers who are in a 
position to grow both cotton and tobacco, it seems a matter of 
indifference as to what they should do. Retrenchment in produc- 
tion of both crops is probably the best general recommendation 
that can be made at this time. 

For farmers who can grow only one of these crops the question 
of substitutes is of special importance. The question asked every- 
where is, ‘‘What can be grown in the place of cotton or to- 
baceo?’’ The fact is that in many places and on many farms 
there are no real substitutes. The South enjoys in the produc- 
tion of these crops a special advantage and to seek a substitute 
is rather futile and especially so under present economic con- 
ditions when the prices of all near substitutes are declining as 
rapidly or more rapidly than the prices of cotton or tobacco. 
It should be emphasized that this does not mean that the pro- 
duction of cotton or tobacco may not be supplemented by other 
crops. It simply means that most other crops are supplementary 
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in character and cannot be considered as a real substitute for 
cotton. 

In periods of declining cotton and tobacco prices there is much 
ado about livestock. According to many, southern agriculture 
could be made profitable by substituting livestock for cotton and 
tobacco. Considerable emphasis is given to this idea because the 
prices of livestock and livestock products have not declined as 
rapidly as the staple crops of the South. While livestock has been 
advocated for many years, statistics seem to show that no great 
progress has been made in the direction of substituting live- 
stock farming for cotton and tobacco farming. Livestock ap- 
pears to be a supplementary enterprise and is not to be con- 
sidered as a substitute for cotton or tobacco. 

Lest I might be misunderstood, let me hasten to say that I am 
not prejudiced against livestock. On many southern farms, no 
doubt, livestock should be developed and made more important 
than it is at the present time. This is especially true of poultry 
and hogs. But it is quite evident that it would be sheer folly to 
develop livestock at the expense of either cotton or tobacco on 
most southern farms. In addition to the physical factors especial- 
ly favorable to the production of these crops there is the fact 
that a majority of farms are operated by white and negro crop- 
pers who are especially inept in the care and management of live- 
stock. This obstacle might be overcome if landlords were willing 
to supervise the cropper, but the fact is that the landlords are 
indifferent and are quite willing to permit the tenants to devote 
their energies to crop production. This, of course, is unfortunate 
but is a fact nevertheless. 

There are many adjustments that might be suggested for the 
individual farmer. There is ample room for improvement in the 
physical layout of the farm. On the whole, the southern fields are 
too small for the most effective production. This is especially 
true in the Old South. The consolidation of fields and even of 
farms would in many cases permit the introduction of labor sav- 
ing machinery, the development of a better combination of crops 
and livestock enterprises and the reduction in the outlay for 
fertilizer. 

Another suggestion may be offered. Considerable saving could 
be made if use of bank credit were more freely used, thus avoid- 
ing the costly time or merchant credit. But in this connection, the 
cropper system is a real obstacle, and the numerous bank failures 
during the past two years have tended to discredit the banking 
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system with the result that less bank credit will be used this year 
than in former years. 

In individual cases the cropper system might be abandoned 
and hired labor substituted. As a general recommendation, it 
should not be and cannot be seriously advocated. 

Briefly stated, the recommendations to the southern farmer 
might be stated as follows: To the southern farmers as a whole, 
retrenchment in the production of cotton seems to be advisable. 
Food and feed crops should be produced in such quantities as to 
satisfy the demands for the home and the farm. Retrenchment 
in cotton is suggested not with the idea of making a farm profit- 
able in 1932, but rather to avoid unusually heavy losses which 
seem almost inevitable at this time. 

To the more alert farmers, retrenchment in cotton and tobacco 
is suggested, an increase in feed crops, especially corn and hay 
and an increase in the number of livestock, preferably hogs and 
poultry. For such farmers, one might also recommend changes 
in the physical layout of the farm looking toward an increase in 
the size of the fields and changes in the terracing so as to permit 
the use of modern machinery. In some cases also farmers might 
be advised to substitute hired labor for the inefficient and ex- 
pensive cropper system. Legumes and cover crops should be used 
more extensively than in the past in order to reduce the cost of 
production. Suggestions regarding the use of credit are some- 
what hazardous, but it seems safe to suggest that credit cost 
should be reduced by using bank credit in the place of costly and 
expensive merchant credit. 
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READJUSTMENTS IN ORGANIZATION IN VIEW OF 
THE OUTLOOK FOR AGRICULTURE IN 
THE CORN BELT’ 


H. C. M. Case 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


In discussing the readjustments in organization for produc- 
tion in the corn belt in a brief paper, it is necessary to make cer- 
tain assumptions and to set up certain limitations of the dis- 
cussion. It was assumed that Dr. Holmes, in his paper, would 
discuss some of the broader adjustments which are going on be- 
tween different agricultural regions. It was further thought that 
plans for desirable readjustments might well be made on the 
basis of an assumed price level which is relatively lower than 
that of 1929, and furthermore, that the corn belt proper includes 
mainly land which will continue in cultivation even at a price 
level approaching the present. In addition it seemed well to ex- 
clude from this paper any discussion of subsistence farming 
which present conditions are encouraging in the proximity of 
our cities and on land which has been abandoned recently but 
which affords a home and the opportunity of providing the great- 
er part of the family living. 

As under any other conditions, one way of discovering factors 
which bear on the problem of desirable farm adjustments lies in 
a study of those changes which are being made by our more 
efficient farm operators. The college of agriculture in our state, 
under the supervision of the dean and director, has conducted 
a series of adjustment conferences throughout the state during 
each of the past four years. To these conferences have been in- 
vited the leading farmers from each county who are regarded as 
local farm leaders and who, it was thought, would have consider- 
able influence on the agricultural program of their respective 
communities. In connection with the agricultural adjustment 
conferences held recently, these local leaders were asked what 
adjustments they were making on their own farms to meet pres- 
ent conditions. Three hundred eighty-one of these leading farm- 
ers gave 935 answers to these questions. These adjustments were 
summarized under three heads. First, practices that reduce cash 
costs. These accounted for 46 per cent of the answers. Second, 
practices which add to the current farm income but require little 
expense. These included 41 per cent of the replies. Third, prac- 
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tices which add to the income but require several years of time 
or the outlay of new capital. These represented 13 per cent of the 
replies. 

Under the head of practices which were intended to reduce 
cash costs, one-half of the replies could be classified under three 
headings, namely, purchasing only necessities, reductions in 
wages, and reductions in the amount of labor hired. Other points 
mentioned with about equal frequency included buying no new 
machinery, more use of horses as power, more use of mechani- 
cal equipment, a reduced standard of living, working harder, and 
using more home-grown products. These replies indicate that 
farmers feel the necessity of reducing their cash costs in an effort 
to keep the cash outlay below the current farm income. 

Of the practices requiring little expense but which add to the 
current income, two-thirds of the replies were included under the 
following points: Producing more of the high-profit crops, feed- 
ing more livestock, handling livestock more efficiently, attempt- 
ing to feed all grain and forage grown, and replacing purchased 
feed with home-grown feed. These points indicate a trend toward 
greater intensity of production and an increased output per acre. 

The changes in practices which require either several years 
time or the outlay of new capital accounted for less than one- 
seventh of all the adjustments given. Eighty per cent of all re- 
plies of this type were included under two headings: the ob- 
taining of higher producing livestock, and soil improvement 
practices requiring the outlay of new capital. Both of these in- 
dicate again a greater intensity of production. These replies in- 
dicate two major trends in the efforts of the more forward look- 
ing corn-belt farmers to meet the present situation. On the one 
hand, the necessity of reducing cash expenses, and on the other, 
the attempt to produce more intensively without a proportionate 
increase in the cash outlay per unit of product. 

In contrast with these bare statements given by a large num- 
ber of leading farmers, it would seem desirable to analyze the 
actual adjustments which farmers are making as shown by care- 
fully supervised financial records of farms. The information 
from 380 central Illinois farms has been utilized to determine the 
causes for differences in earnings in 1930 of approximately $3000 
between the one-fifth most profitable and the one-fifth least prof- 
itable. An examination of data provided from these records em- 
phasizes three groups of factors: first, crop production as ef- 
fected by yields per acre, kind of crops grown, and the quality 
of the crops sold, which accounted for $1438 of the difference; 
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second, the efficiency and intensity of livestock production, which 
accounted for $967 of the difference; and third, the economy of 
farm operations which accounted for $501 of the difference. The 
importance of reducing farm operating expenses is not fully 
shown in these data until one recognizes that on the average the 
more successful farmers had $2405 higher incomes and $501 
lower expenses than the less successful group. The area from 
which these data were taken represents some of the best land in 
the corn belt. A little less livestock is kept than is found through 
the major part of the corn belt. A conclusion which may be 
drawn from these and other data is that in many corn-belt areas 
where land has been cultivated for a half-century or longer, and 
which now shows the need of careful attention to its continued 
productivity, where livestock accounts for more than 60 per cent 
of the income, and where a diversified agriculture makes for 
economy of operation, the three groups of factors set forth 
above—crops, livestock, and expenses—are of major importance 
and of approximately equal weight in influencing farm earnings 
over a period of years. 

Although intimately related to desirable farm organization, 
this is not the place to go into a full discussion of factors making 
for reduced cost of operation. A summary of information from 
representative corn-belt farms shows that paramount considera- 
tion is being given to the necessity of reducing cash expenses. 
There appears to be ample justification for this attitude. A re- 
cent survey of a corn-belt township shows that the total expenses 
for 1931 will greatly exceed the total income. In fact, it appears 
that the actual cash outlay in operating typical corn-belt farms 
will exceed the income at current prices. 

An immediate reduction in cash outlay of operating farms be- 
comes an actual necessity without some improvement in prices 
since the solvency of many farmers, even in the heart of the corn 
belt, is dependent upon it. The above reference to the cash out- 
lay for operating farms does not include interest and principal 
commitments on land and personal debts. In this connection it 
should be recognized that the increased cash cost of operating 
corn-belt land compared with forty years ago has an important 
bearing upon present trends in farming, especially in light of 
present unemployment conditions. It is a challenge to industry 
to say that if industry is unable to reabsorb the unemployed, 
agriculture will do so to a considerable extent but if this is done 
along lines now at work, it will be to the detriment of both agri- 
culture and the nation. In fact, farms are absorbing the unem- 
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ployed in two ways at the present time. Many young men and 
women who have tried life in the city have recently returned 
home where they are sure of at least a subsistence. At the same 
time, there is the damming back of young boys and girls who nor- 
mally would be making their way to the city if a demand for 
labor existed there. 

With this surplus of labor being held back on our farms, 
human labor is being substituted for mechanical equipment in a 
way which is holding back the demand for it. Unless the diree- 
tion of the present population movement can be checked soon, 
this country will take a long step backward in its productivity 
per agricultural worker. This has an important bearing on farm 
organization. The lack of credit and the surplus of labor is more 
strongly intrenching the family-sized commercial farm in the 
corn belt, with human labor doing more of the farm work than it 
has done during the past decade and longer. It is a step toward 
greater self-sufficiency in agriculture. Even under the less abun- 
dant labor of the past decade there has been no reason to expect 
that we were departing far from the family-sized farm unit, even 
though the number of acres per farm has increased as a man 
was able to accomplish more work through the use of mechanical 
equipment. The writer does not wish to infer that there will be 
a general reduction in the use of modern equipment, but he does 
believe that corn-belt farms are not going to be radically re- 
vamped in size to accommodate the use of the more expensive 
types of equipment. Many farmers will justify the ownership of 
some types of equipment through cooperative ownership or cus- 
tom work so as to secure a volume of use which will justify the 
overhead cost of owning such equipment in the corn belt. Some 
of the more successful operators of course will continue to en- 
large their holdings as the more successful operators have 
tended to do in the past. 

At present there appears to be a demand on the part of many 
tenants who have occupied farms of greater than average size, 
to operate smaller areas so as to reduce the cash outlay for hired 
labor and the purchase or operation of equipment. There is also 
an unusual demand for rented farms but frequently the prospec- 
tive renters want to start in a small way because of lack of capi- 
tal. The tendency undoubtedly is to hold the average acreage 
per farm near the present size. 

Farmers feel the necessity of reducing the cash outlay because 
for all they can see a low price level may extend far enough into 
the future to justify taking it into serious account in making ad- 
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justments in farm organization and operation. Farmers feel 
that we are in a period when small economies count. As has al- 
ready been pointed out, the surplus of labor going back to the 
farm or accumulating there is going to lead to the use of more 
human labor. This, however, does not necessarily make for the 
lowest real cost per unit of production, nor does it necessarily 
mean marked changes in the kind of products sold from farms. 
An abundance of labor, however, many lead to greater intensity 
of production on the better grades of land. 

Although the discussion of ways of reducing farm expenses 
and more especially the cash farm expenses has not been fully 
dealt with, the remainder of this discussion will deal mainly with 
the tendency for the better farmers to intensify their production 
in the corn-belt area. 

In regard to crop production as affected by crop yields, kind 
of crops grown, and quality of product, an examination may well 
be made of a group of farm practices which lead to an increased 
income through greater output without corresponding increases 
in expenses. Some of the more important of these practices and 
the results which farmers are obtaining from them are as fol- 
lows : 

1. Using high yielding seed. Data from several thousand fields 
above ten acres in size graded according to type and treatment 
of soil show that the use of seed from known high yielding vari- 
eties of corn gave from four to five bushels increase per acre, 
while with oats the increased yields with known high yielding 
varieties was from three to four and a half bushels per acre for 
an average over a five-year period. The cost of obtaining high 
yielding varieties of such crops is so low that the alert farmer 
can obtain high yielding strains at little cash cost. 

2. Testing seed for germination. The careful selection and ear 
testing of seed corn on approximately 3000 fields shows that the 
practice gave an increased yield of 2.3 bushels per acre on uni- 
form grades of soil. Similar differences were gained in the yield 
of oats treated for disease. It will be recognized that the ear 
testing of corn has much to do with the control of crop diseases 
as well as the selection of seed of good germinating possibilities. 

3. Storing seed and crops carefully. The storage of seed corn 
where it was not subject to the severe freezing weather and vari- 
able moisture conditions gave increases in yields of approxi- 
mately 2.5 bushels per acre, on uniform grades of soil, over that 
not so protected. 

4. Protecting stand of crops. Records from more than 3000 
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fields showed a net gain in yield of approximately 3.5 bushels of 
corn per acre where the stand exceeded 21,4 stalks per hill as 
compared with stands with less than 214 stalks per hill. These 
results were obtained while holding constant the type of soil, 
soil treatment, variety of seed, and the method of selection, stor. 
ing and testing of the seed. 

5. Keeping much land in legumes. Records from more than 
1800 fields of more than ten acres in size where careful records 
were kept of soil treatment over preceding years as well as the 
present, show that on land where red clover has been grown one 
or more years during the past four years, the increase in yields 
in corn over land on which clover was not grown was 5 bushels 
per acre, following sweet clover or alfalfa, 9 bushels, and, when 
combined with an application of farm manure, red clover gave 
an increase in yield of 9 bushels, sweet clover and alfalfa of 
10 bushels per acre. On many of these farms insufficient applica- 
tion of limestone or of farm manure had been made to secure 
maximum results. This indicates, however, that even under rela- 
tively low price levels, the increase in yield due to certain soil 
treatment is justified. 

Careful statistical analysis of the data referred to above shows 
that the differences in production referred to are practically net 
differences. The possibilities of increasing the income through 
seed selection and cultural practices are shown by the fact that 
the spread between the yield of corn on the high and low one- 
fourth of the fields having the same type of soil and similar soil 
treatment was more than 20 bushels per acre. 

This analysis, although not complete with reference to all crop 
practices, is sufficient to indicate that adjustments which corn- 
belt farmers can well make in crop production include first, in- 
creased production of legume crops, especially sweet clover and 
alfalfa, as a means of increasing crop yields and building up the 
fertility of the land; second, the adoption of many technical 
practices which increase the yield per acre at a cost which justi- 
fies their adoption; third, careful selection of all crops so as to 
select the higher profit crops which usually means the high- 
er producing crops in terms of digestible feed per acre. It must 
be admitted that these adjustments all point toward a greater 
output but when properly adopted they also mean a lowering of 
the unit costs of production and an addition to the net income 
of the farm as a unit. It is not inferred from this statement that 
all corn-belt farms are being handled more intensively as far 
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as crop production is concerned, but in general a larger output 
per acre does mean greater intensity, and this plan is being fol- 
lowed by many of the better farmers. Certainly, as one ap- 
proaches the extensive margin of cultivation, the advisability of 
greater intensity of production, when prices are low, becomes 
less, and likewise lack of capital is going to cause many people 
in the better parts of the corn belt to fall short of accomplishing 
the degree of intensity which would yield them individually the 
greatest return. 

With regard to greater efficiency and intensity of livestock 
production, space will not be given to a quantitative analysis of 
separate livestock practices. It is highly significant, however, 
that the one-fifth of the farms handling livestock most efficiently 
with regard to the use of feed secured $179 for $100 worth of 
feed fed as compared with $89 on the one-fifth of the farms re- 
ceiving the smallest return on feed fed livestock. While a part 
of the difference in return may have been due to the class of live- 
stock kept, extensive data bear out the fact that there is fre- 
quently 100 per cent variation in the efficiency of the same classes 
of livestock on farms in the same area due to differences in dis- 
ease control, quality of livestock, feeds fed, and other practices, 
the influence of many of which may be measured quantitatively. 

The specific items referred to under increased crop yields are 
only a few of 36 practices and changes in organization which 
were included among those which pay on Illinois farms. Many 
more might be added to the list but these are sufficient to show 
that there are many practices which will yield a much larger 
income than the cost of their adoption, even with prices at a low 
level. It is an appreciation of these facts that is leading Illinois 
farmers to increase the output per acre. It must be admitted that 
many men will be slow to adopt all of the paying practices, but 
on the better grades of land the acceptance of such practices is 
increasing rapidly. 

There is reason to examine with considerable care the tend- 
ency for the better corn-belt farmers on the better grades of 
land to produce more intensively under present conditions when 
some people are saying that farmers ought to reduce their pro- 
duction. A study of land utilization trends shows that along the 
southern margin of the corn belt, from Ohio to southeastern 
Kansas and Oklahoma, there has been a drawing in of the ex- 
tensive margin of cultivation. The same is true along the north- 
ern edge of the corn belt, through the Great Lakes states, and 
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out to the northwest, where men, even of the first generation 
of settlers, are still trying to determine whether or not their 
farms are in the sub-marginal class. Along the western boundary 
of the corn belt we have seen the extending of plowed areas 
farther into the Great Plains area. From this area additional 
products are being poured into our central markets; not only 
wheat as a bread grain, but livestock and feed crops which com- 
pete directly with the products of the corn belt. It is difficult for 
one to know just what the present economic situation will do to 
the production in the Great Plains area, but we can be assured 
that production in much of the Great Plains area will continue at 
least until the existing mechanical equipment must be replaced 
to continue production, or other handicaps occur. At that time 
there may be some drawing in of the margin in that area. 

Just how shall the apparent drawing in of the extensive mar- 
gin of cultivation and apparent tendency toward greater in- 
tensity of production on the better grades of land be interpreted? 
They are indications of the working out of adjustments which 
are theoretically sound in an industry in which economic adjust- 
ments are retarded by the human elements involved. With the 
federal government’s inducement of free land to the settlers 
and the extent to which the human kind are imitators, one might 
well expect land settlement to over-run the extensive margin of 
cultivation. On the other hand, the tendency for most people to 
cling to local customs and established practices may lead one to 
expect that the intensive margin of cultivation has been ap- 
proached slowly or perhaps even remains untouched. Add to this 
situation technical development in new crops, new crop varieties, 
soil maintenance and improvement, high producing livestock, 
balanced rations, disease control, and mechanical devices and the 
result, even under reduced price levels, would economically lead 
to greater intensity of production in favored agricultural re- 
gions, as a means of reducing the cost per unit of product. 

Recognizing, first that the corn-belt farmer faces the future 
with inadequate forecast of the conditions he must meet; second, 
that the present level of prices and shortage of capital is forcing 
a reduction in the cash outlay of operating farms even though 
it may not always bring an economy in production; third, that 
labor is being absorbed on many farms in a way that is reducing 
the output per worker but is intensifying the production per 
acre; and fourth, that the tendency is to concentrate production 
on the better grades of land, it appears that the individual corn- 
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belt farmer in order to make the adjustments which will be to his 
own best interests will, first, employ technical information which 
will enable him to intensify production as a means of reducing 
the cost per unit of product. The advantage, however, decreases 
as the extensive margin of cultivation is approached. In the sec- 
ond place, there are a number of specific changes in organization 
which he seems justified in making. These include a better selec- 
tion of high profit crops including an increased acreage in alfal- 
fa, sweet clover, and other legumes which will in a short period 
lead to the production of more feed per acre from the farm as a 
unit, and many farmers will find it to their advantage to increase 
their livestock production providing they use high producing 
livestock which is well managed. 

In closing it may be said that since the adjustments which are 
accomplished are made by the individual farmer who must con- 
sider his own best interests, it requires only a casual acquaint- 
ance with economic theory to accept these conclusions. It may 
be expressed in another way in the old, frequently stated axiom 
that agriculture for the best good of society requires ‘‘better 
farming by the better men on the better land.’’ In fact, in a 
competitive society and with agriculture, even more than other 
industries, developed on a competitive basis, this is about the 
only view that forward-looking producers in the corn belt can 
accept. Its general application, however, should involve sound 
state and federal policies with respect to land utilization. 


READJUSTMENTS IN ORGANIZATION IN THE 
NORTHERN GREAT PLAINS AREA IN VIEW 
OF THE OUTLOOK FOR AGRICULTURE 


SHERMAN FE. JoHNnson 
SoutH DaKota STATE COLLEGE 


I have not had the privilege of reading either Dr. Holmes’ 
paper on ‘‘ Readjustments in Organization’’ or the one presented 
by Dr. Grimes on ‘‘The Outlook for Agriculture During the Next 
Ten Years.’’? Hence I am placed at a considerable disadvantage 
in preparing a discussion of this topic from a regional stand- 
point. 

At the present time the farming areas of the Northern Great 
Plains region are experiencing perhaps the most critical period 
in their agricultural history. In some parts of the region drought 
has raised havoc with crops for three years in succession. In 
1931 drought and grasshoppers caused almost total crop failure 
over nearly the entire territory, and the extremely low prices 
have seriously reduced the incomes of those who were fortunate 
enough to have any crops for sale. 

Farming, as distinguished from range sheep and cattle pro- 
duction, is relatively new in much of this area. In a few com- 
munities this is the first cycle of dry years that has been experi- 
enced since the prairie sod was broken, but in most of the west- 
ern part of the Northern Plains country the years 1917-19 will 
be remembered as involving similar experiences in the way of 
drought and crop failure. In the older settled eastern part of the 
region 1910 and 1911 stand out as especially dry years. If we 
take as our eastern border of the Plains region the eastern fringe 
of the ‘‘short grass country’’ we find that some farming has been 
carried on in this area for forty years or more, and that the 
period of the early nineties was closely comparable to the last 
three years in that drought, grasshoppers, and low prices com- 
bined to harass the farmer who was then pioneering in this re- 
gion. The outlook for the agriculture of the area at that time 
perhaps seemed just as gloomy to them as it does to us today. 
Great strides in the agricultural progress of the area were made 
in the intervening years. With this in mind one is rather hesitant 
to forecast what may happen in the next few years. 

In order to know the possibilities of this region we need first 
of all to determine the yield expectancy of the various crops on 
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individual farms—not only what can be expected as an average 
yield, but perhaps more important still, how often we can expect 
wide departures above or below this average yield. Some areas 
have not been farmed long enough to establish an expectancy 
record. Even in the older settled areas information on crop 
yields in past years, on individual farms, and with different cul- 
tural methods, is very scarce. It would seem however, that a 
thorough search for all the available information would be tre- 
mendously worth while. 

Having established yield expectancy in an area, in order that 
we might determine its productive possibilities, we next need to 
know what prices are likely to prevail for the different products 
which can be produced in the area. The major cash income prod- 
ucts of the Northern Plains at the present time are wheat, cattle, 
hogs, dairy products, sheep and flax, named approximately in 
the order of their importance. Even in recent years wheat has 
been much more important than any of the others mentioned. 
This would be even more true if we leave the range livestock 
enterprises out of our discussion. 

The question of what may happen to wheat prices is therefore 
one of vital importance. At the present time it certainly looks as 
though world wheat production has been overdone in recent 
years, but still it is perhaps not safe to conclude that wheat 
prices for the next ten years will continue as low relative to 
other farm products, and relative to the general price level, as 
they are today. This is not the only period in the history of this 
country when we have experienced a glutted market for wheat. 
While historical analogy is admittedly dangerous it is at least 
comforting to read David A. Wells’ outlook for the wheat in- 
dustry, published in his book, Recent Economic Changes,’ and 
discover that the outlook in 1889 was as gloomy as it seems to- 
day. Perhaps we may admit the possibility of a combination of 
circumstances such that at least the best adapted portions of this 
region will continue to produce wheat to advantage. 

Barring a world-wide movement for general price level in- 
flation, students of prices do not seem to be willing to concede 
that either wheat prices or the prices for other farm products of 
this region will, within the next few years, return to the level of 
the years immediately preceding 1929. If we accept this premise, 
some important long-time readjustments are necessary in the 
farming areas of the Northern Plains region. 

One of the most important factors in readjustment is the credit 
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situation. Even in the boom period for this region land which 
was known to have a low average productivity, or which was 
of relatively untested worth in crop production did not furnish 
sufficient security to obtain a large mortgage loan per acre. On 
the other hand, the requirements of mechanized wheat farming 
made large investments in machinery necessary. Since no other 
credit was available machinery was bought from implement com- 
panies on a crop payment plan. Hence from 40 to 50 per cent of 
the indebtedness of the Plains country farmer was carried in 
short term obligations which came due every year regardless of 
crop conditions. 

On top of the debt burden for capital expenditure, mechanized 
farming requires a greater cash outlay for crop production than 
formerly, and hence there is need for operating credit for gas 
and oil, machinery repairs, ete. Altogether it constitutes a credit 
structure which begins to shake in a year of low crop yields, and 
collapses completely when two or three such years succeed each 
other. 

Farmers of the region have come to the painful conclusion 
that in periods of stress credit is rapidly withdrawn from high 
risk areas. In the post-war years they have witnessed the grad- 
ual disappearance of land mortgage credit, followed more re- 
cently by the flight of short term credit which has accompanied 
the numerous bank failures. 

I am rather firmly convinced that a thorough reorganization 
of farm financing will be necessary in this region. Credit agencies 
may have to be established which are prepared to meet the haz- 
ards of crop failure by means of liquid reserves and which, un- 
like the commercial banks, are not subject to withdrawal of 
funds in times of stress. It may also be possible to work out a 
system of payments varying with crop yields or with farm in- 
come. This may mean more, rather than less, supervision of the 
business by the lending agency. High risk credit is usually fur- 
nished on a partnership rather than on an impersonal investment 
basis. 

In the transition period at least, farmers are likely to experi- 
ence considerable difficulty in obtaining credit for adjustments 
in farm organization. Farm management research workers have 
in the past paid too little attention to the limitations placed on 
possibilities of readjustments by the lack of funds to finance 
what may seem to be profitable alternatives. 

The eastern part of the Northern Plains region borders on 
the twenty-inch rainfall line. In this area the heavy rainfall years 
encouraged the establishment of sizes and types of farms and of 
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farm improvements corresponding to those in the more humid 
region of the Mississippi valley. Moreover, rapid community 
development in the way of roads and schools made necessary a 
tax levy which in recent years has in many instances become con- 
fiscatory. Under a heavy tax burden, with restricted credit, and 
with poor crop years, and low prices, land values in this area 
have fallen more precipitously than in most other sections of the 
country. 

Farmers in this ‘‘in-between’’ area, or the eastern plains, 
have found to their sorrow that diversified farming has helped 
very little in tiding over the extremely bad years. The man who 
had built up large herds of cattle and droves of hogs and then 
found himself without feed and pasture, and perhaps even with- 
out water, in the summer, and without feed and forage for the 
winter, could not be pointed to as a man who had solved the 
farming problems of the community. Liquidation of livestock 
became necessary in the recent dry period at a time when in 
many instances they brought less than they were mortgaged for 
at the local bank. 

Nevertheless, I am convinced that in this ‘‘in-between’’ area, 
especially in the southern portion, where corn production is an 
alternative, the best paying farm organizations of the next ten 
years will be built around livestock as major enterprises. This 
eastern portion of the Northern Plains region has lost part of 
its advantage in wheat production through continuous cropping 
followed by weed infestation. Where corn can be produced to 
advantage as a part of the rotation, livestock will be needed to 
utilize it economically. Perhaps also the relative price structure 
will be such as to encourage a shift from cash grain production. 

Farmers in this area must recognize, however, that they are 
subject to drought years and plan their livestock enterprises ac- 
cordingly. In this respect they can learn a lesson from the range 
cattle man who maintains a balance in numbers between steers of 
various ages and the breeding herd in such a way that a large 
portion of the herd can be disposed of in a dry year without 
sacrificing too many breeding animals. Feed reserves sufficient 
to carry over the breeding herd in a dry year may also be a good 
investment. Cash reserves to buy feed when supplies are short 
may be even more desirable. 

Such livestock farming will involve much larger farms and 
less intensive utilization of land than is now practiced in this 
area. Perhaps forced liquidation and new ownership of land by 
purchasers who have taken it over at depression prices are pre- 
requisites to the general establishment of this type of farming. 
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At any rate we should not expect too rapid changes to follow 
even the periods of stress such as the one through which we are 
just passing. We know that farmers can stay in business for a 
long time even when returns cover only prime costs, including a 
meager living for the farm family. We know also that when they 
lose their farms they are likely to continue in the business as 
renters in the same community because the new owners find that 
temporarily their best alternative is to rent the farms to tenants 
in the community. 

At the present time it seems unlikely that land abandonment 
on a large scale will take place in the eastern part of the North- 
ern Plains region unless more trying conditions are in store than 
those experienced so far. However, less intensive utilization of 
land, and larger farms, will mean many abandoned farmsteads 
because of the renting of ‘‘additional quarters’’ by the farmers 
who are able to adapt themselves to the situation. 

In the western part of the Northern Plains region where the 
normal rainfall ranges from 13-16 inches there is much less pos- 
sibility of developing livestock farming other than range live- 
stock production. Land once brought into wheat production is 
likely to stay in that use, even under conditions where only prime 
costs can be met, until such a time as it becomes necessary to 
renew machinery or make farm improvements. If these cannot 
be financed the result perhaps will be farm abandonment for a 
time, and then eventually the land will revert to a grazing use, 
unless wheat prospects recover sufficiently to reclaim it again. 
If wheat prices continue low perhaps considerable acreages of 
western plains wheat land will revert to grazing. This will not 
take place without plenty of resistance because of the immobility 
of the resources used with land in wheat production—the human 
factor, as well as the equipment resources. 

From the standpoint of competition in grain production, the 
Northern Plains region has the advantage of land well suited for 
mechanized farming. Moreover, in the western part of the region 
land can be readily secured in large enough tracts to establish 
the size of unit which is most economical for operation with pow- 
er machinery. Offsetting these advantages is the disadvantage 
of such limited rainfall that crop yields are uncertain even 
though the best cultural methods are practiced. If present eco- 
nomic conditions continue they will no doubt necessitate less in- 
tensive use of land in this region. In the high risk areas this may 
mean land abandonment temporarily and eventually a shift back 
to the less intensive grazing use. The more productive lands will 
perhaps remain in wheat production. 
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READJUSTMENTS IN FARM ORGANIZATION 
IN NEW ENGLAND* 


H. C. WoopwortH 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The reorganization of farms is usually discussed from the 
view point of an aggressive agriculture—an agriculture in which 
the individual farms are operated by vigorous, ambitious young 
men. Now in New England, we have an aggressive type of agri- 
culture ; and in this group one will find orchardists with from one 
to twenty thousand trees, poultrymen with from one to ten thou- 
sand hens, and dairymen with from fifteen to one hundred cows. 
The investments are large, expenses are heavy, and the manage- 
ment to survive must attain a balanced and efficient farm or- 
ganization. 

But one could hardly say that all or even a large part of New 
England agriculture is of this type. Actually, many of our men 
are well past middle life, and many of our farms are too small 
to be classed as economic units. They are perhaps economic units 
from the point of view of the personnel, and we cannot ignore the 
human element entirely in discussing reorganization. In the past 
on these thousands of small farms scattered over New England, 
operated in part on a self-sufficing basis, the rural people reared 
families and educated them. A few are still able to do so, but in 
the main such farms tend to become the haven of the older man. 
Wherever conditions of topography or soil were favorable for 
expansion in size, the younger men have tended toward develop- 
ing larger fruit farms, larger poultry farms, and larger dairy 
farms. Where the conditions were too hard, the farms too small 
or too rocky, too infertile, or removed from the villages, they 
have been abandoned. Many are in the process of almost certain 
abandonment. Many more are on the margin and may eventually 
be abandoned. But there are many thousands of good little farms 
which seem to persist and seem to be as permanent a part of our 
agriculture as the larger farm. In many instances, ridges and 
ravines, rocks, and a generally bold topography form natural 
boundaries which determine rather sharply the areas of tillage 
land available—so much so, that it has seemed easier to adjust 
personnel to the farm than to reorganize the farm to fit the needs 
of men. Thus the older man, the father instead of the son, con- 


1 Paper read at the Twenty-second of the American Farm Economic As- 
sociation at Washington, D.C., December, 193 
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tinues with the farm. At his death, some other older man may 
carry on. 

There are those who claim that all such farms should somehow 
be taken out of the agricultural picture, feeling that they are a 
menace to the aggressive type of agriculture operated by young- 
er men. The people on these small farms have their rightful 
place in the competitive production process. If a man of sixty- 
five can produce a large part of his living and sell enough from 
the farm to maintain himself and wife, he should receive the 
Same considerations as the older man in industry. He neither 
needs nor expects large income but it is important that this little 
farm have an organization which will aid in securing sufficient 
income for living needs. Many of these small farms can be ex- 
panded by the addition of poultry. In other cases, one or more 
cows can be added by securing better yields of roughage. Taking 
over some of the marketing services is another possibility. 

With this brief acknowledgment of our small farm problem, 
we can proceed to a discussion of reorganization of the larger 
specialized fruit, poultry, and dairy farms. 


Orcharding 

The average New England orchardist gradually developed in- 
to the large orchard business from a small farm set-up and still 
retains some of the habits and methods that go with small farm- 
ing. It seems to me that the New England fruit grower is missing 
an opportunity by being too intensive in his orchard manage- 
ment. It is true that spraying needs to be done thoroughly, care- 
fully, and skillfully, but most of the other operations can be done 
with less of the painstaking exactitude that many now employ. 

For the short-time adjustment the orchardist can make few 
important changes. He can confine the labor to the essential 
needs of the orchard or at least can eliminate the employment of 
additional help for unimportant and debatable operations. From 
the long-time viewpoint, site and provision for pollination seem 
to be the chief factors in securing large yields. Without favor- 
able site and good pollination, all the fussing and intensive use 
of labor will not materially better yields, and if the site and pol- 
lination are favorable, good yields can be had with extensive 
methods. The abandonment of poor orchard sites and the crea- 
tion of better provision for pollination in the remaining orchards 
is one adjustment to be made. Some sites may well be abandoned 
immediately, but on other sites abandonment may well be delayed 
as long as there is income sufficient to cover operating costs. 
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Many of the present orchards must be made larger in order to 
take advantage of low cost methods. We feel that the size which 
two men with good spray equipment and good methods can ad- 
vantageously protect from diseases and pests makes a good unit. 
Recent improvements in spraying equipment and efficiency bring 
this to approximately 2000 mature trees. In this case, from six to 
ten thousand boxes of apples would be produced to the harvest 
stage per man. This is a low labor cost. It would seem that men 
who had what was considered an economic unit a few years ago 
must now have about double that orchard to have the best size. 
In instances where good sites are available, additional trees can 
be grown under present conditions without large investment. 

The labor of these two men can be used to fairly good ad- 
vantage through most of the year and so, from the point of view 
of distribution of labor, diversification with other crops may not 
be essential or important. However, certain crops do fit into the 
labor requirements, and a limited acreage can be grown if local 
markets are available. For instance, a small acreage of straw- 
berries can be produced on an orchard farm without serious in- 
terference with orchard operations. 


Poultry 


In poultry raising, technical skill and freedom from disease 
have been more important than mere organization in determin- 
“ing suecess. Many have been attracted into the poultry business 
and through lack of skill or on account of diseased stock have not 
been able to continue. Those who have survived this process have 
usually developed larger poultry enterprises. The margin of 
profit to the skillful man has been sufficient to secure a good in- 
come even though his organization was very incomplete. It is to 
be recalled that the New England ‘‘near-by hennery eggs’’ have 
enjoyed a substantial premium over middle-western eggs and 
also that grain has been low in price. In spite of good margins 
over feed costs this winter, the poultryman may well consider 
reorganization to survive a period of low income. The present 
organization on many farms can be improved by reduction of 
men or increase in the number of layers. But labor is on the 
whole a minor factor in poultry production. Seasonal production 
to take advantage of seasonal prices can be modified by changing 
the hatching dates. The New England poultry keeper has already 
changed seasonal production materially through technical skill 
and by keeping only pullets. Pullets from December and January 
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hatches will lay considerably on range prior to September and 
will usually lay more heavily in early fall than later pullets. 


Dairying 

The margin between the price of fluid milk and butterfat prices 
in the ten years ending in 1930 may not have been great enough 
to bring new producers into dairying or even to prevent the 
abandonment of certain areas devoted to dairy farming, but it 
was enough to bring butterfat producers into the fluid milk mar- 
ket and was enough to bring individual dairymen in southern 
New England into a farm organization in which milk production 
was pushed beyond the low cost point. In a few individual in- 
stances, the organization approached a factory set-up in which 
much of the hay and all the grain was purchased. In northern 
New England, the price at no time was high enough to draw 
dairy farmers far away from the older system. 

Dairying has usually been associated with good pastures. At 
this time with a few exceptions, notably in northern Vermont, 
pastures have gradually declined in capacity to produce milk. 
A decade and a half of high wages has resulted in little attention 
to grazing areas and consequently, thousands of pastures have 
grown up to hardhack, ground juniper and brush. This gradual 
decline in pasture yields brought the dairyman more and more to 
a dependence on green cut feed and purchased grain. This ad- 
justment has been so gradual that probably he was not fully 
aware that he was slowly drifting into an entirely different farm 
set-up. 

By hiring labor to cut green feed and haul to the barn for the 
cows a greater part of the summer, by feeding some hay during 
the pasture season and by feeding heavily of grain, the indi- 
vidual farmer expanded production even with declining pasture 
yields, and with the price relationships existing in 1929, this was 
perhaps a logical farm organization. Milk may have cost more, 
the net gain on each quart may have been less, but the total in- 
come was greater. At this time the fluid milk price in Boston is 
five cents per quart, and the return to the farmer after allowing 
for transportation, rating plans, and other items is only a little 
above the butterfat price. 

Now if the New England dairyman is to produce milk with 
only a slight margin over butterfat prices, he is on a strictly 
competitive basis with the dairyman of the north central states 
—a competition in which he finds himself handicapped in many 
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ways. I am sure he cannot compete through any factory system 
of milk production. He must drop back toward the low cost point. 
To illustrate this, an extreme case is cited. A very capable cow 
man in central New Hampshire had access to a special market. 
In response to high value per quart, he gradually developed an 
intensive dairy organization. He had eighty cows on a farm that 
could support only about thirty under ordinary methods of 
dairying. He did well and was prosperous. In about 1926, he lost 
this special market and had to sell on the general level prevailing 
at that time. We attempted to get him to drop back to forty 
cows, relying more on his farm for roughage. But for some rea- 
son he maintained the eighty cow organization and incidentally 
went into bankruptcy within two years. 

In reorganizing dairy farms, long continuous adequate pas- 
tures should be provided for. For six months of the year, the 
New England cow should get most of her sustenance by harvest- 
ing roughage herself. How to do this is a problem for the in- 
dividual farmer but may include one or more of the following 
suggestions: (1) redeeming those areas of the permanent pas- 
ture that are worth redeeming, (2) dividing the old pasture into 
two or more parts and pasturing in rotation, (3) setting aside 
an area of the present tillage land as permanent pasture, (4) 
provision for use of portion of tillage land for rotated pasture. 

The use of tillage land for pasture has many possibilities. One 
farmer put nitrate of soda on a hay field near the barn and was 
able to pasture cows on this for three weeks before the regular 
pasture could be used and without material decrease in yield of 
hay. Another hay field on the same farm was cut early in June, 
and the cows were on this field for a short period in July. And 
then the other hay fields were used for fall feeding in Septem- 
ber. Over most of New England, oats are used as a nurse crop 
in seeding down, but on account of inconvenience of threshing, 
are generally cut for hay. A few are pasturing the oats in rota- 
tion with other fields. Of course, cost of fencing must be con- 
sidered in adjusting pasture plans. 

Pasturing more adequately may mean fewer cows per farm 
and in some instances this would handicap the farm organiza- 
tion. But the two-man farm with twenty-five cows could drop 
back to a one-man farm and twenty cows to a very great ad- 
vantage. 

Before the War there was sale on the larger markets and in the 
smaller cities and villages for timothy and native hay. Dairying 
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used the residue of the hay crop. Under this system there grew 
up the practice of plowing a spot here and there in the hay field 
where yields indicated the need of renewal. It was probably a 
logical system under the conditions then existing. But later with 
the loss of the market for timothy and native hay, the practice 
has persisted as a production method for dairy roughage. Some 
of the better dairymen abandoned the practice long ago but the 
generally low price of western grain has made it convenient for 
many to retain the old system. Reorganization of dairy farms 
should make provision for a larger tonnage of legume hay. It is 
true that such a system will require more plowing and fitting of 
land but the only additional out-of-pocket expense is seed. The 
present available labor and equipment is adequate to do the addi- 
tional work. It is more a problem of taking on a philosophy of 
aggressive agriculture. There is evidence that this will increase 
the total yields of roughage and that the quality for milk produc- 
tion will be greatly improved. As an example, on a little farm in 
Cheshire County, Mr. Baker, ten years ago, was able to carry 
eight cows. The farm was small but the soil was good. The 
change from timothy and native hay to alfalfa and clover now 
enables him to carry fifteen cows. 

The reorganization should provide for good production of milk 


per man. This may come through the keeping of more cows with | 


the present organization or through the use of fewer men. The 
milking machine has enabled men to care for more cows and 
there is opportunity for still further improvement in this direc- 
tion. The technique of using machines has not been developed to 
the limit. Better cows represent another possibility. 

Roughly it appears that a dairy farm in northern New Eng- 
land must plan on about twenty good cows per man, the rearing 
of sufficient young stock to maintain the herd and to sell three or 
four cows a year for replacement in southern New England and 
in addition to this a limited acreage of potatoes where conditions 
are favorable. 

In general, the highly specialized fruit, poultry or dairy farms 
of New England must reorganize by shifting factors within the 
one enterprise and not through adjustments with other crops 
and other enterprises. 
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INTERPRETATION OF THE 1930 CENSUS OF 
LIVESTOCK ON FARMS 


C. L. Haruan 


BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Changing the date of the 1930 farm census to April 1 very 
largely destroyed the value of the figures of most species of live- 
stock on farms for indicating trend in numbers from 1920 or 
1925, if comparison is made with the census figures of those 
years, when the date of enumeration was January 1. Since a 


| very important use of figures of livestock numbers is for com- 
} paring changes in numbers over periods of time, and since an 


enumeration made in April is not comparable with enumerations 
made in January, the 1930 census livestock figures, as published, 
are of rather limited value as sources of information on the live- 
stock industry in this country. 

The annual estimates of the number of livestock on farms 
made by the Department of Agriculture are as of January 1. 
Periodic census enumerations of livestock numbers are needed 
which can be used to check the estimates for the year in which 
the census is taken and which can be used as a basis for revision 
of figures for the census year and for preceding years that will 
show the trends in numbers of the several species. But a Janu- 
ary estimate cannot be checked directly with an April enumera- 
tion so the new census figures as issued were of little value for 
determining the accuracy of the January 1, 1930, estimates of the 
Department of Agriculture. The only way by which they could 
be used for this purpose was to adjust the two sets of figures to 
a comparable date by allowing for the disappearance of livestock 
between January 1 and the date of the census enumeration. Since 
the 1920 and 1925 census enumerations were as of January 1, and 
the Department’s estimates will continue to be made as of Janu- 
ary 1, it seemed more desirable to adjust the 1930 census figures 
to a January 1 equivalent than to adjust the other figures to an 
April equivalent. 

To make such an adjustment there was needed definite in- 
formation as to the disappearance of livestock between January 
1 and the census date. For the United States as a whole this 
disappearance is the sum of total slaughter and death losses, 
with allowance for imports and exports. But the disappearance 
for individual states is not so readily obtained, since, with few ex- 
ceptions, not all livestock slaughtered in a state originates in 
that state nor, in general, is all the livestock marketed from any 
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state slaughtered in the state. There is, in addition, a movement 
of unfinished livestock to farms that tends to offset shipments 
from farms. The disappearance from a particular state includes 
shipments to livestock markets or to wholesale slaughterers with- 
in the state, all shipments going outside the state, retail and farm 
slaughter within the state and death losses of all animals of all 
ages on farms January 1. From the sum of these must be sub- 
tracted animals moved to farms either from livestock markets or 
from points outside the state. 

Quite detailed information as to the monthly movement of live- 
stock from and to states was needed to give such disappearance 
figures for the period between January 1 and the date of the 
enumeration; likewise there was needed some basis for deter- 
mining the local and farm slaughter and death losses during this 
period. Since 1920 the Department has been accumulating in- 
formation as to monthly movements of livestock for the principal 
livestock states and this was available for use in determining the 
disappearance between January and April, 1930. But in many 
states there is little commercial movement of livestock, most of 
the production being slaughtered on farms or by local butchers. 
Information as to monthly distribution of farm and local slaugh- 
ter and of death losses was limited in all states. This available 
information as to livestock movements and of other disappear- 
ance, for the most part, was only in terms of head for each 
species, while the census enumeration was by age and sex classes 
for each species. Even if reasonably good figures of disappear- 
ance of any species were available these could only be applied to 
the census total for the species (excluding young animals born 
between January 1 and date of enumeration) to get an indicated 
January 1 equivalent of the species. Very limited information 
was available by which the January equivalent of different age 
and sex classes could be determined. 

In view of this lack of information as to disappearance of dif- 
ferent classes of the several species in states for which fairly 
good total disappearance figures were available, and the lack of 
all detailed information of disappearance in many states, when 
it was definitely determined that the 1930 census would be taken 
in April, the Department of Agriculture undertook to get addi- 
tional information that could be used in converting the census 
April figures to a January 1 equivalent. 

In December of 1929 the Department had secured returns from 
some 200,000 farms and ranches giving the number of the dif- 
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ferent species of livestock by classes and these classes were quite 
similar to those on the census schedule. These returns offered a 
basis for getting a very good sample indication of changes in 
numbers, both of total and of classes, between the end of 1929 
and the time of the census enumeration in 1930. Special sched- 
ules were prepared, duplicating the livestock inventory ques- 
tions on the census schedules, and these were sent to all persons 
from whom reports had been secured the preceding December. 
When these special schedules came back each was attached to the 
December report from the same farm. These identical farm re- 
ports were then tabulated and ratios of change between the 
totals for the two dates, for each species as a whole and for cor- 
responding classes, were computed. The work of tabulation, how- 
ever, had not progressed far, until it became quite evident that 
the returns on the special April schedule were quite at variance 
with the December reports and that the April schedule was not 
getting the information desired. This indicated probable de- 
ficiencies in the census returns due to the type of schedule used. 
Hence, at this point, some discussion of this census schedule 
seems desirable. 

The schedule for the 1930 agricultural census was drawn up by 
the Census Bureau after many conferences between representa- 
tives of the Agricultural Section of the Census Bureau and rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Agriculture. It was plain to 
the representatives of both organizations that the change in 
the date of enumerations from January 1 in 1920 and 1925 to 
April 1 in 1930 would largely destroy the comparability of the 
livestock figures, both as to totals and as to classification of the 
different species. Since the age classification of most species of 
livestock tends to change between January and April it was de- 
cided that the livestock schedules should be drawn up in an at- 
tempt to get each age class in 1930 comparable with the similar 
age class in 1920 and 1925. For example, 1919 and 1924 calves 
would be calves under 1 year January 1, 1920 and January 1, 
1925, respectively, but in April, 1930, spring calves of 1929 would 
be largely called ‘‘yearlings’’ but fall calves of 1929 would still 
be ‘‘calves.’? But for comparative purposes it was desirable to 
get the number of calves born in the calendar year preceding the 
census enumeration that were on hand at the census date, that 
is, all 1929 calves still on farms in April, 1930—that could be 
compared with 1919 and 1924 calves on hand January 1 of the 
years following. To get this comparability it was necessary to 
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describe each class in terms of the year in which or before which 
it was born. 

It was also desirable to get a separate enumeration of young 
animals on hand in April that had been born since January 1 and 
which, of course, would not have been on hand if the enumera- 
tion had been made in January. In short, it was decided to try 
to get the animals that were on hand April 1 and that also would 
have been on hand January 1 classified in the same way that they 
would have been classified if the census had been taken in Janu- 
ary. This led to the use of the word ‘‘born”’ in describing the 
different age and sex groups (as ‘‘heifers born in 1929,”’ ‘‘heif- 
ers, born in 1928, being kept mainly for milk cows,’’ ‘‘colts born 
in 1929,’’ ‘‘mule colts born in 1928’’). 

This word ‘‘born’’ apparently led to much misunderstanding 
on the part of enumerators and farmers. To a considerable ex- 
tent the numbers given were the total number of head born on 
the farm in a particular period as ‘‘between January 1 and April 
1, 1930,’’ ‘‘in 1929”’ or ‘‘in 1928’’ and not the animals still on 
the farm at the time of enumeration that had been born in these 
different periods. This tended to get an exaggerated number of 
young animals, especially those born in 1929 and between Janu- 
ary 1 and April 1, 1930, and deficient numbers of older animals. 

Another deficiency in the census schedule was that it did not 
ask for a total of each species in addition to the classification. 
If a total had been asked for the difference between the total 
and the sum of the classifications would have quickly indicated 
to the enumerators the fact that the classfication items were be- 
ing incorrectly reported, and it would have greatly facilitated 
and improved the editing of the schedules in the Census Bureau. 

It is possible that there was not as much error in the classi- 
fication as returned on the census schedules as there was in the 
census-type schedules sent out by the Department of Agriculture 
in April, 1930. The census schedules were filled out by enumera- 
tors, who presumably had been instructed as to what the livestock 
schedule was intended to get, while the Department’s schedules 
were filled out by the farmers themselves with no other instruc- 
tions than what the schedules themselves contained. It is note- 
worthy, however, that in nearly all states where the sample ob- 
tained on the Department schedules was of fair size, the per- 
centage distribution of the various classes agreed quite closely 
with the distribution shown by the census. This indicates that 
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the deficiencies in the Department returns were largely paral- 
leled in the census returns. 

It was apparent even before any census figures were available 
that the classification of different species of livestock by states 
as secured by the census would be of very doubtful value for 
checking the classification as made by the Department, even if 
the census totals could be used for checking the Department 
totals. Hence it was decided early in 1931 to try to get some addi- 
tional indications as to the probable errors in the classification 
due to the type of schedule used and also as to the disappear- 
ance of livestock between January and April. In March, 1931, 
two schedules were prepared to be sent to persons in five selected 
states who had reported their livestock inventories in December, 
1930. One of these schedules was identical with the schedule used 
in April, 1930, and with the census schedule, except for necessary 
changes in dates; the other was an entirely differently worded 
and arranged schedule which, it was thought, would get the in- 
formation that the other schedule was intended to get. These 
latter schedules asked, first, for the total of each species on the 
farm April 1, 1931, and then for a classification of this total. 
The difference between the two is well illustrated in the cattle 
schedules as herewith given: 


Schedule ‘‘ 
CATTLE 
Number 


16 Calves born since January 1, 1931 
17 Steers and bulls born in 1930 (yearlings) 
18 Heifers born in 1930 (yearlings) 


19 Bulls born before 1930 


20 Steers born in 1929 (2-year-olds) 


21 Steers born before 1929 


22 Heifers born in 1929, being kept mainly for milk 
cows (2-year-olds) 


23 Heifers born in 1929, being kept mainly for beef 
cows or beef production (2-year-olds) 


24 Cows and heifers born before 1929, kept mainly 
for milk production 


25 Cows and heifers born before 1929, kept mainly 
for beef production 
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Cows BEING MILKED AND MILK PRODUCED 


26 Number of cows and heifers being milked daily 
at present time 


Gallons 
27 Daily production of milk at present time 
Schedule ‘‘B’’ 
CATTLE AND CALVES 
Number 


(Note :—Since age descriptions of cattle tend to change 
between January 1 and April 1, classify your cattle 
on April 1 as nearly as possible by the years of birth 
as shown in the questions below.) 


20 Number of all cattle and calves of all ages on this 
farm April 1, 1931 


Of this number how many were of the following 
classes : 


21 Cows and heifers, three years old and older and 
coming three years old in 1931 (Born before 
January 1, 1929) 


(a) Kept principally for milk 


(b) Not kept principally for milk (Do not 
include any animals listed under ‘‘a’’) 


22 Heifers, two years old and coming two years old 
in 1931 (Born in 1929) 


(a) Being kept for milk cows 


(b) Not being kept for milk cows (kept for 
beef cows or for beef) 


23 Heifers, yearlings and coming yearlings in 1931 
(born in 1930) Inelude all such heifers 
whether being kept for milk cows or for beef. 


24 Steers, three years old and older 
25 Steers, two years old (born in 1929) 


26 Bulls, three years old and older 


27 Bulls, two years old (born in 1929) 


28 Steers and bulls, yearlings and coming yearlings 
in 1931 (born in 1930) 


29 This year’s calves (born since January 1, 1931) 


(Sum of items 21 to 29 should equal item 20) 
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Cows BEING MILKED AND MILK PRODUCED 
Number 


30 Number of cows and heifers being milked daily 
at the present time 


31 Daily production of milk at present time (Re- 
port in either pounds or gallons) 


The same number of each type of schedule was sent out in 
each state, the distribution being alternately to persons return- 
ing inventory schedules in December. The number of schedules 
returned was approximately the same for each type and there 
was but little difference either in the total or classification of the 
total for the December identicals of each. But there was a 
marked difference shown by the two tabulations both in the 
classification of the April totals and in the percentages of change 
between December and April of the different classes. There was 
not much difference in the percentages of change between the 
December totals for all cattle, all hogs, ete., and the correspond- 
ing April totals shown by the two tabulations. This tended to 
strengthen the opinion that the census totals might be fairly 
correct, although the classification was much in error, and it 
was on this assumption that the census figures were used in 
checking the Department’s estimates of January 1, 1930. 

The actual method used in checking the 1930 estimates by 
states with the 1930 census figures was as follows: 

The disappearance of each species between January 1 and the 
census date was computed from such information as was availa- 
ble, covering marketings, farm and local slaughter, death losses, 
ete. For this purpose it was assumed that the average date of 
enumeration was about April 15 and that the numbers reported 
would be those as of the enumeration date rather than as of 
April 1. Hence, a 314 months’ disappearance was used rather 
than a 3 months’. This total disappearance was then distributed 
among the various age and sex classes largely on the basis of 
judgment, although there was some evidence in some states that 
could be used. For example, there are available rather complete 
records of calf marketings by months. For dairy states it was 
assumed that most of the calves marketed in January and Feb- 
ruary would be calves born before January 1, but that most 
calves marketed after March 1 would be calves born after Janu- 
ary 1. In other states there would be few 1930 calves marketed 
by the middle of April. Likewise the proportion of male and 
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female cattle in inspected slaughter by months is known; also 
the proportion of lambs in inspected sheep slaughter. 

The sum of the census numbers of each class of livestock and 
the estimated disappearance of that class gave the indicated 
January equivalent of the class and the sum of these equivalents 
gave the indicated January 1 equivalent of the total. These Janu- 
ary equivalents were then checked with the Department’s esti- 
mated numbers of January 1, 1930 and with other indications, 
obtainable either from the census records or elsewhere. Such 
other indications as were available from the census were mostly 
of use for checking the census January equivalent of ‘‘cows and 
heifers born before 1928 kept mainly for milk production.’’ 

The 1930 census schedule carried a question on number of cows 
milked in 1929 which was identical with the 1925 census question 
on cows milked in 1924 and also questions on number of cows 
being milked at the time of the census énumeration and daily 
production of milk. The estimates of the Department of ‘‘cows 
and heifers two years old and over kept for milk’’ from 1920 
to 1930 were based upon interpretation of the 1925 census re- 
turns on ‘‘cows milked in 1924’’ and the 1930 census returns of 
‘‘cows milked in 1929’’ were expected to give the best indications 
of changes in milk cow numbers from 1925 to 1930. The num- 
ber of cattle on farms April 1 was tabulated by the census be- 
fore the cows milked and milk production items were tabulated, 
the report on the former being included in the first series of 
census state bulletins and that of the latter in the second series. 
When these latter were available they verified the belief that 
the census numbers of cattle were deficient in the older classifica- 
tions, especially those of ‘‘cows and heifers born before 1928.”’ 
In practically every state the indicated January equivalent of 
‘‘cows and heifers kept for milk born before 1928’’ was much 
below the number derived by applying the percentage change in 
cows milked (obtained by dividing the 1930 census figures of 
‘cows milked in 1929’? by the 1925 census figures of ‘‘cows 
milked in 1924’’) to the figures of ‘‘cows and heifers two years 
old and over kept for milk’’ January 1, 1925 derived from the 
1925 census. 

Likewise the 1930 census figures of ‘‘cows milked daily’’ in 
April 1930 indicated a larger number of ‘‘cows and heifers two 
years old and over for milk’’ January 1 than the January equiv- 
alent of the census figures of ‘‘cows and heifers born before 
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1928 kept mainly for milk.’’ The indications of these ‘‘cows 
milked daily’’ figures were obtained by applying the ratio of 
‘‘cows milked daily’’ to ‘‘milk cows in herd’’ (based upon reports 
of crop reporters in April and May, 1930, and upon returns se- 
cured through the rural carriers in June, 1930) to the census 
figures of ‘‘cows milked daily.’’ This gave an indicated number 
of ‘‘milk cows in herd’’ in April which was then converted to 
a January number of ‘‘cows and heifers two years old and older 
kept for milk’’ by using ratios of change between January and 
April obtained from crop reporters’ returns. 

Of the other indications as to numbers of different species 
January 1, 1930, which were used to check the January equiva- 
lent of the 1930 census numbers, the principal one was derived 
from records of livestock assessed in the large number of states 
for which such records are available. While in some states these 
were only usable for checking the equivalent of the 1930 census 
totals, in other states where the livestock was assessed by classes 
that could be compared with the census classification, it was also 
possible to further check the apparent accuracy of the census 
classification. The livestock assessment records are available for 
many years in the principal livestock producing states and have 
been found to give very dependable indications of changes in 
numbers from year to year. Ratios of change in numbers of each 
species assessed from 1920 to 1930 and from 1925 to 1930, were 
applied to the census numbers of 1920 and 1925 to get indicated 
numbers January 1, 1930 which were compared with the January 
equivalent of the 1930 census. If these two were in substantial 
agreement the January equivalent was adopted. Even when they 
were at considerable variance the January equivalent was ad- 
hered to if the records of marketings were fairly complete and 
the estimates of other disappearance seemed reasonable. If the 
figures on disappearance were questionable and the percentage 
changes in assessments between 1920 and 1925 were in close 
agreement with the percentage changes in the census figures 
for these years, the policy followed was to adopt a figure in line 
with the assessment indications. For most states there was 
rather close agreement between the assessment indications and 
the January equivalent for horses, mules and cattle and for 
sheep in the native sheep states. The assessment records on hogs 
are of much less value as indicators of changes in numbers Janu- 
ary 1 than are the assessments of other species. This arises from 
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the large proportion of hogs exempted from taxation in some 
states, and the wide variations in numbers marketed between 
January 1 and the assessment date from year to year. 

In the principal commercial hog-producing states, where a 
considerable part of the production moves off of farms to com- 
mercial slaughter, the records of marketings during eight or 
nine months following January 1 have been found to give the 
most dependable indication as to relative changes in numbers on 
January 1 from year to year; and also as to actual changes in 
numbers where nearly all the hogs produced go through com- 
mercial channels. The January equivalent of the 1930 census for 
hogs was checked against these marketing figures and against 
assessments, corrected for marketings between January 1 and 
the assessment date, and other indications and a final figure was 
adopted that seemed most consistent with the evidence. In non- 
commercial states, where most of the hogs produced are slaugh- 
tered on farms or locally, this slaughter was estimated for the 
period from January to April, and added to an estimate of 
deaths during this period and to such records of marketings as 
were available and the total was added to the census April total 
of hogs (excluding 1930 pigs) and this January equivalent was 
accepted as the number of hogs on January 1, 1930. 

As heretofore stated, the assessment figures in some states 
gave additional indications as to the classification of species, 
especially cattle. In a good many states cattle are assessed by 
age and sex classes that can be grouped to conform fairly well 
to the census classification. In some states the assessment date 
is as of March 1 or April 1, which makes direct comparison with 
the census April figures possible. For example, the Kansas as- 
sessment date is March 1 and cattle as assessed can be arranged 
into classes that agree fairly well with the census classes. A 
comparison of the 1930 assessment classification with the 1930 
census figures for Kansas is illuminating. 

The table below shows the number of head and the percentage 
of each class as enumerated by the census and as shown by the 
assessment record: 


Census, APRIL 1 ASSESSMENT, MARCH 1 
Per cent Per cent 
Cows and heifers born before 1928, 
kept mainly for milk ........ 669 244 Milkcows2plus.... 438 17.0 
Cows and heifers born before 1928, 
kept mainly for beef ........ 487 17.7 Othercows2 plus... 714 27.7 


1,156 ~ 42.1 All cows ......... Tis2 447 
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Heifers born in 1928 .......... 280 10.2 Heifers1 to2...... 347 «13.4 

Heifers, steers and bulls born in 
919 33.5 Calves6mo.tolyear 746 29.0 
332 12.1 All steers ......... 280 10.8 
2,744 100.0 2578 100.0 


Since cattle of older ages are assessed at a higher value per 
head it would be expected that there would be a tendency to 
throw cattle in the lower age classes when returning them to 
the assessor and that the proportion of younger ages returned 
would be above the actual. Compared with the census figures the 
proportion of cows assessed is considerably larger and in ac- 
tual head is practically the same, while the proportion and num- 
ber of calves are both materially below. If to the census number 
of ‘‘heifers and steers and bulls born in 1929,’’ is added the 
number of 1929 calves shipped and slaughtered and a reasonable 
allowance for death loss the resulting total gives an indicated 
1929 percentage calf crop much above what available evidence 
indicates as possible, after allowing for considerable shipments 
of 1929 calves into the state for feeding purposes. The situation 
in Kansas was fairly typical of that in other states for which 
cattle assessment figures by classes were available. 

In spite of special efforts made by the Census Bureau to get 
a more complete numeration of sheep in the western sheep 
states, the 1930 census seems to be but little more complete than 
previous censuses in so far as this can be determined by in- 
formation available from other sources. The difficulties in mak- 
ing a dependable sheep census arose from several circumstances. 
The census sheep schedule had defects similar to those in the 
cattle schedule, involved in trying to get sheep classified accord- 
ing to the period of birth. This resulted in considerable con- 
fusion in returns in all states, but particularly noticeable in the 
western states. On many western schedules only total sheep 
were reported without attempting to classify them and these 
totals were entered on the first line of the sheep schedule— 
which was ‘‘lambs born since October 1, 1929.’’ Although a dis- 
tribution of these totals was made, the basis for such distribu- 
tion was often doubtful. Likewise exaggerated numbers of weth- 
ers born in 1929 were reported which either had to be re-dis- 
tributed or cut out in editing. 

The date of the enumeration was also about as unfavorable 
for securing returns on range sheep as could be chosen. The 
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period from the middle of March to the end of May is the busiest 
of all the year with most range sheep outfits—it being the period 
when lambs are born and sheep are shorn. Owners and managers 
are mostly out with their sheep and are not easily found by 
enumerators nor does mail reach them readily—this being espe- 
cially true of outfits whose sheep range over considerable dis- 
tances and often across state lines. Attempts to get returns from 
such outfits on specially prepared sheep schedules sent by mail 
were only partly successful and the classification on many of 
these schedules was questionable. 

For cattle, hogs, horses, and mules, the total estimated number 
for the United States on January 1, 1930, as revised in January 
1932, obtained by adding the estimates for the individual states is 
quite close to the January equivalent of the census April total 
independently computed. This computation is made by adding to 
the census total (excluding young animals born between Janu- 
ary 1 and the census date) an estimated total disappearance be- 
tween January 1 and the census date of animals on farms Janu- 
ary 1. For horses and mules this total United States disappear- 
ance is represented almost entirely by death losses. For cattle and 
hogs this disappearance is made up of total slaughter and death 
losses. The slaughter figures used were obtained by taking the 
sum of inspected slaughter for January, February, March and 
one half of April 1930 and adding to this an estimate of other 
slaughter secured by allocating varying percentages of the other 
wholesale (not inspected), retail and farm slaughter reported by 
the census for the year 1929 to the period between January 1 and 
the census date. Death losses were obtained by making a similar 
allocation of the estimated total death losses for 1930. 

With sheep the total estimated number January 1, 1930, as 
revised in 1932, is considerably larger than the January equiva- 
lent of the census. This is due to the fact that allowances were 
made for incompleteness in the census enumeration in a num- 
ber of western sheep states. In addition to checks on the indi- 
cated January 1, 1930, numbers obtained from changes in assess- 
ments, from marketing records, and other sources, the complete- 
ness of the census sheep enumeration could be further checked 
by the figures on sheep shorn and wool shorn in 1929. For a 
number of the western states the Department has very good 
information as to wool shipments and carry-over from year 
to year, from which yearly wool production can be computed. In 
most of these states the wool shipment figures ran materially 
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above the census figures of wool shorn in 1929 and the indicated 
sheep shorn in 1929 was above the census figures of sheep on 
hand in April, 1930 (excluding new crop lambs), which would 
be the approximate number shorn in 1930. All indications 
pointed to a substantial increase in sheep numbers in the west- 
ern states between the spring of 1929 and the spring of 1930. 
So if the number of sheep shorn in 1929 was above the census 
figures of sheep of shearing age in the spring of 1930, the ac- 
tual number in 1930 was indicated as substantially greater than 
the number reported by the census. Figures of wool shipments 
in 1930 further indicated that the census sheep numbers of April, 
1930, were too small to account for the 1930 wool, using weights 
per fleece or of wool shorn per sheep based upon those derived 
from the census report for 1929. 

In conclusion, some more general observations with regard 
to the 1930 census enumeration of livestock may be made. The 
date as of which the enumeration was made—April 1—is about 
the poorest that could be chosen for a livestock enumeration. 
In selecting a date for an enumeration it seems desirable that 
it should be either one when numbers are near the minimum and 
least affected by the young animals born in the year of the 
enumeration or one when numbers are near a maximum and 
when the numbers of young animals would furnish definite in- 
formation as to yearly production. 

The estimates of the Department of Agriculture and the cen- 
sus enumerations of 1920 and 1925 were as of January 1, which 
date is probably the best suited to meet the requirements of the 
first situation. In addition it is the usual initial inventory date 
of farm records and accounts and thus fits in well with current 
farm customs. 

The census enumerations in 1900 and before were as of June 1, 
and this date or July 1 best complies with the requirements of 
the second situation. The number of young animals enumerated 
at this time of the year would show fairly exactly the size of 
the spring pig crop, the size of the lamb crop for most states, 
and the greater part of the yearly colt crop. The age classifica- 
tion of hogs, sheep, horses, and mules as of this date could be 
fairly accurately converted to a January equivalent. Records 
of sheep shorn and wool shorn in the census year rather than 
in the preceding year could be secured. A cattle enumeration at 
this date would be of less value than for other species since the 
calf figures would be of little value as indicating the total yearly 
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calf crop and the classification could not be converted to a Janu- 
ary basis with any great certainty. 

An April enumeration comes in the midst of the period when 
the bulk of all livestock births are taking place. The informa- 
tion as to young animals is of no significance in itself and might 
be misleading as to changes from census to census, since changes 
in the average date of enumeration due to weather or other 
causes could affect the comparability of the figures. It is also 
the period when age classification for most livestock changes and 
when it is most difficult to define definitely what should be in- 
cluded in different classifications. 

From the standpoint of usefulness for the Department of 
Agriculture as a basis for estimating numbers on farms Janv- 
ary 1, the enumeration as of that date is decidedly to be pre- 
ferred above all others. From the standpoint of using the cen- 
sus figures for determining trends in numbers by comparison 
with previous censuses—which is one of the chief values of all 
enumerations—any constant date is to be preferred to such a 
shifting of dates as has marked census procedure in the past. 
If, in the future, the date of the agricultural census is to be 
shifted as it has been in the past (with the actual date decided 
by considerations which are alien to the purpose of getting the 
most complete and accurate information as to agriculture), there 
seems little reason to try to get detailed classification figures 
for livestock. A total for each species, with animals born in the 
year in which the enumeration is made separately reported, 
would furnish about all of the information that would be worth 
while and the cost of the census could be materially reduced. 

While an entirely accurate classification of any species, even 
as of January 1, is hardly to be expected, nevertheless if the 
schedules used from census to census are identical the relative 
inaccuracy of the classifications could be expected to be fairly 
constant and the changes shown by classes to be dependable; 
that is, assuming that the enumerations were all taken as of 
corresponding dates. But if the enumeration dates are to be 
changing ones, then the errors in the classification as of each 
date combined with the lack of comparability among the dates, 
makes comparisons of class numbers so questionable that there 
seems little justification in getting these. 

Experience with the 1930 census enumeration bears out the 
conclusion, based upon the experience of the Department of 
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Agriculture in getting similar information, that the only way to 
get a reasonably accurate classification of livestock is also to 
get a reported total that can be checked against the sum of the 
classes. Those responsible for preparing future census schedules 
should most certainly be guided by this experience. 

It would also seem highly desirable in the future that any 
livestock schedule should be given a try-out on a considerable 
scale before it is finally decided upon. Such a try-out could be 
made in cooperation with the Department of Agriculture by 
distribution to a large list of crop and livestock reporters. The 
returns could be carefully analyzed by the experienced technical 
men of the Department, who could pick out weaknesses, suggest 
changes, and also recommend editing rules to be followed by 
the Census Bureau in handling the actual census returns. Simi- 
lar try-outs for other sections of the agricultural census sched- 
ules doubtless would lead to the elimination of many items, the 
securing of information regarding which is not feasible under 
census methods. . 

This description and appraisal of the 1930 census enumeration 
of livestock on farms is made with no intention of criticising the 
work of the Census Bureau. Those in charge of the agricultural 
census worked in close cooperation with the Department of 
Agriculture and were ever ready to discuss problems, ask ad- 
vice, consider suggestions, and supply information. The de- 
fects in the livestock enumeration were due principally to the 
date of the enumeration, to the form of the livestock schedule 
used and to the burdensome size of the agricultural schedule. 
The date was fixed by act of Congress and in selecting it not 
much weight was given to its suitability for getting dependable 
or comparable agricultural information; the schedule used was 
agreed upon in consultation with representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and after extended discussion of other pos- 
sible forms; and the unwieldy size of the census agricultural 
schedule was due in no little part to insistence from various 
groups in the Department of Agriculture upon the inclusion of 
questions concerning subjects in which they were interested with 
no sufficient consideration as to whether such information could 
be secured by census methods or whether its importance was suf- 
ficient to justify overburdening the census schedule. 

Some readers may be interested to see how the census figures 
of April, 1930, compare with the Department’s revised esti- 
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mates of January 1, 1930, and the changes made in the estimates 
as a result of the study of the census figures and other indica- 
tions. 

The following table shows the 1930 census figures for different 
species of livestock by classes enumerated as of April 1, the esti- 
mates of the Department of Agriculture of numbers January 1, 
1930, prepared in January, 1931, and the revised estimates of 
numbers January 1, 1930, prepared in January, 1932, after the 
census figures became available. 


HORSES 
Revised 
Estimates 
Jan. 1982 
Horses 2 years old and over 12,390 12,711 
Colts 1 to 2 years 495 482 
Colts under 1 year 479 491 
Total born before 1930 13,364 13,684 


Estimates Jan. 
1931 


Mules 2 years old and over 
Mule colts 1 to 2 years 
Mule colts under 1 year 


Mule colts born between January 1 and 
April 1, 1930 


CATTLE 

Revised Esti 

mate of Jan. 
1982 


Estimate of 
Jan. 1, 1931 


Census 


Cows and heifers two years and over kept for 
22,443 22,910 

Cows and heifers 2 years and over kept for 
for beef 8,968 8,964 
4,675 4,700 
2,670 
5,445 
All bulls born before 1929 1,444 
All calves (born in 1929) 13,597 


59,730 


1The Department’s figures include no estimates in states where total number of mules is 
less than 1000 head. 


Ewes 
Ewe |: 
Wethe 
Wethe 
Tot 
Lamb 
1,1 
Sows 
twe 
Other 
Tot 
Pigs 
Broo¢ 
Pigs 
Othe: 
To’ 
Colts born between Jan. 1 and April 1, 
127 
MULES’ 
4,993 5,183 
87 153 97 
81 133 86 
Calves born between Jan. 1 and April 1, 
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SHEEP 
Ewes 1 year old and over .........eee00. 30,795? 33,615 34,567 
Ewe lambs kept for breeding ewes ....... 7,302? 7,037 7,250 
Wether lambs 3.683? 
Wethers and rams all ages 9,851 9,566 
41,780 50,503 51,383 
Lambs born between Oct. 1, 1929 and April 
B, 15,203 
HOGS 
Sows and gilts (farrowed or to farrow be- 
tween Jan. 1 and June 1, 1930)......... 7,677 
Other hogs born before Jan. 1, 1930...... 25,119 
32,796 
Pigs born between Jan, 1 and Apr. 1...... 23,497 
Pigs under 6 months...........cseccceee 22,424 24,235 
Other hogs over 6 months.............+.. 20,890 21,089 
53,238 55,301 


1 Ewes born before Oct. 1, 1928. 
2 Ewes born —. Oct. 1, 1928 and Oct. 1, 1929. 
3 Born before Oct. 1929. 


A STUDY OF THE HUMAN FACTOR IN 
FARM MANAGEMENT" 


Gerorce A. Ponp 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


AND 


Water W. Witcox 


BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Most farm management studies of the factors affecting the 
financial success of farmers have dealt with farm organization 
and farm practices. Comparatively little attention has been given 
to the farmer himself who develops and directs the organization 
and determines the practices followed. It is hardly fair to as- 
sume, however, that farm management investigators have failed 
to recognize the importance of personal and family character- 
istics and considerations as factors affecting farm earnings. 
Farm management is a comparatively new branch of research. 
The first definite program of farm management investigation in 
the United States was initiated by the Minnesota Agricultural 
Experiment Station in 1902. Two years later the first farm man- 
agement work of the United States Department of Agriculture 
was started. In many states farm management research has been 
in progress less than a decade. As in any new field of study, the 
investigators started first with the most obvious and easily meas- 
ured phenomena and gradually developed technique for more 
intricate studies. 

Methods of studying farm organization and practices have 
been developed and refined. For some time, farm management 
investigators have realized the need for an evaluation and meas- 
urement of the personal and family influences that affect farm 
success, in order better to interpret and apply the results of 
these organization and practice studies. A study of factors af- 
fecting the cost and returns from dairy cows in Pine County, 
Minnesota, indicated that variations in management had more 
influence than all other factors considered.? Research workers 
have generally recognized the importance of this personal and 
management factor but lack of technique for its study and meas- 
urement have prevented their giving it the consideration they 
felt it deserved. 

The first definite study in this field, as far as the authors are 


st - Paper No. 1082 of the Scientific Journal Series of the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
ation. 
2 


Pond, G. A, and Ezekiel, Mordecai, Factors Affecting the Physical and Economic Cost of 
Butterfat Production in Pine County, Minnesota. Minn. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 270, Dec., 1930. 
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able to determine, is one organized jointly in 1930 by the Divi- 
sion of Agricultural Economies of the University of Minnesota 
and the Division of Farm Management and Costs of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics.* The purpose of this study was to 
develop a methodology for studying the human element in farm 
management and to determine whether worthwhile results could 
be obtained along this line. Workers in Rural Sociology at the 
University of Minnesota took an active part in planning the work 
and in holding conferences with leading psychologists of the 
institution. An account of the procedure followed and a brief 
statement of the results obtained are presented for the informa- 
tion of other research workers interested in these problems in 
the hope that their criticisms and suggestions may contribute 
to the development of technique in this field. 

For several years past a group of farmers in southeastern 
Minnesota have been cooperating with the University of Minne- 
sota and the United States Department of Agriculture in keeping 
a detailed record of income, expense, inventories, crop produc- 
tion, and feeds fed to livestock. They were assisted in the work 
by a field man who visited each farmer several times during the 
year to check the records for omissions and incorrect entries 
and to gather supplementary data for use in interpreting the 
results. From this study there were available very complete and 
comprehensive records of each man’s business to which the vari- 
ous personal and family influences could be related. These farm- 
ers were all following the same general type of dairy farming. 
Records were available from 124 farms in 1928, 172 in 1929, and 
180 in 1930. Since these farmers had developed a feeling of con- 
fidence in the research workers of the University as the result 
of their contacts and the analysis of their businesses made by 
them, it was comparatively easy to secure their cooperation in 
a study of this type. They were interested in the factors that 
account for differences in financial earnings and productive ef- 
ficiency and were quite ready to assist in their determination. 
The records from these farms furnished the necessary back- 
ground for this study and the confidence already established 
made it comparatively easy to secure the additional data needed. 

The first data secured were obtained from a questionnaire 
mailed to each farmer who had kept records in 1929. In this 
questionnaire were listed fifteen personal factors which might 

®This study was planned and organized by O. B. Jesness, Andrew Boss, George A. Pond 
and Carle C. Zimmerman of the Universitv of Minnesota and C. L. Holmes and W. J. Roth of 


e Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The field work was conducted by Walter W. Wilcox 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics who also tabulated and analyzed the data secured. 
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be expected to affect the farmer’s earnings. The farmer was 
asked to number, in order of their importance, the ten he con- 
sidered most significant in determining his financial success. 
Seventy-two replies were received. The factors listed and the 
order of importance attached to them by the farmers replying 
are as follows: 


. Farm experience 10. Father having been a 
. Wife’s cooperation good farmer 

. Ambition to succeed 11. School training 

. Liking for farm work 12. Buying and selling abil- 
. Getting work done on time ity 

. Hard work 13. Use of outlook informa- 
. County agent’s help tion 

. Production management 14. Ability to handle labor 
. Farm papers 15. Children’s help 


As the next step, a schedule of questions was prepared to pro- 
vide a basis for determining the accuracy of the farmers’ judg- 
ments as well as to supply other personal information. A per- 
sonal visit was made to each farmer in order to secure this in- 
formation. The data obtained included the farmers’ use of and 
response to economic information; his age, weight, height and 


nationality; his length of working day; his education and oc- 
cupational experience; the age, education, and progress through 
school of his children; his father’s occupation; his community 
affiliations; his reasons for choosing farming as an occupation; 
his reason for selecting the particular size of farm he was op- 
erating; and his attitude toward hired labor. While filling out the 
schedule, the field worker made mental notes which he used as 
a basis for a rough scoring of each individual by noting his 
‘‘mental alertness,’’ ‘‘liking for farm work,’’ ‘‘condition of 
farmstead,’’ ‘‘mechanical ability,’’ ‘‘condition of livestock,”’ 
‘‘ambition,’’ ‘‘eagerness for information,’’ ‘‘physical ability to 
get work done,’’ ‘‘personal appearance,’’ ‘‘condition of field 
work,’’ and ‘‘wife’s cooperation.’’ Each individual was also 
scored on these points by the field man on the accounting route. 
A preliminary analysis of the data obtained by the question- 
naire and survey schedule indicated the need of more informa- 
tion on the practices followed with each enterprise and the rea- 
sons for not following certain practices commonly recommended 
by subject matter specialists and generally accepted as good 
farming practice. Some type of trade or psychological test 
seemed necessary to determine the information and general in- 
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telligence possessed by each farmer. It was impractical to at- 
tempt a psychological test with so large a group of busy farm- 
ers who could not be assembled for the purpose. Psychological 
studies indicate that the results of trade tests correlate fairly 
closely with the results of a general intelligence test. A trade 
test of 50 technical agricultural questions was therefore pre- 
pared. These were objective questions of the multiple choice 
type. A second visit was made to each farmer, the farm practice 
schedule was filled out by the field worker and, at the same time, 
the farmer took the trade test in the presence of the investigator. 

The data obtained from the various sources just mentioned 
were supplemented with additional information from county 
agents who knew the farmer and from the field man and super- 
visors of the accounting project. They were then related to the 
earnings and productive efficiency data for the year 1929 and 
later for 1928 and 1930 also. Operator’s labor earnings were used 
as the measure of financial success of the farm operator, crop 
index as the measure of crop production, and return over feed 
per unit of each class of livestock as the measure of livestock 
efficiency. Several methods of analysis were tried with varying 
results. Multiple correlation was unsatisfactory for many of the 
important data, such as the inheritance of property and the 
dislike for a certain enterprise, since they could only be ex- 
pressed as yes or no. Dot charts and cross tabulation proved the 
most helpful. The data were so highly variable that reliable 
conclusions could not be drawn from the small sub-classes. 

The analysis of the data obtained confirms in the main the 
judgment of the farmers replying to the questionnaire sent out 
at the beginning of the study. A summary of the answers showed 
that they consider ‘‘farm experience’’ the most important fac- 
tor accounting for their success. Since practically all the farm- 
ers included had adequate farm experience in term of years it 
was impossible to make any distribution of earnings on the basis 
of this factor. There can be little question as to the importance 
of experience as an essential qualification of a successful farmer. 

‘*Wife’s cooperation’’ was listed second in importance by the 
farmers replying. Since this factor does not lend itself readily 
to objective measurement it was impossible to rate all farmers on 
this basis. The field man and others acquainted with the families 
selected seventeen wives, 1214 per cent of the group, who were 
giving their husbands the best cooperation and an equal number 
who were cooperating least in the operation of the farm. Coop- 
eration was interpreted to include: (1) helping make the farm 
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plans; (2) taking an active interest in the farm operation; (3) 
understanding the many farm problems; (4) adjusting the 
family budget to the farm earnings; and (5) helping with out- 
side work where necessary. The actual performance of manual 
labor was not considered an essential part of the ‘‘wife’s co- 
operation.’’ The operator’s labor earnings of the seventeen 
farmers receiving the best cooperation from their wives was 
$1757 as compared with $842 for the seventeen men receiving the 
least cooperation. This was one of the most striking relations 
brought out in this study. The earnings figures represent an 
average of the two years 1929 and 1930 or the three years 1928, 
1929, and 1930. This will be true of all earnings figures used 
throughout this article. 

‘*Ambition to succeed,’’ given third place by the farmers, is, 
like the factor just discussed, difficult to measure objectively. The 
best measure included in this study was the reason given by each 
farmer for not following certain good practices. Subject matter 
specialists of the Agricultural Extension Division prepared a 
list of twelve good practices for dairy production, ten for hog 
production, and ten for poultry production. In cases where the 
farmers were not following these, the reason for his not doing 
so was classified under one of five headings. These classifica- 


tions and a summary of the answers are given in Table 1. It is 


TABLE 1.—RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF REASONS GIVEN FOR NOT FOLLOWING 
SELECTED FARM PRACTICES 


Dairy Practices Hog Practices Poultry Practices 


per cent per cent per cent 
Percentage of practices not followed 24 44 22 


Operator’s choice 77 77 
Did not get to it 12 16 
Lack of capital 1 
Uncontrollable circumstances 1 
Lack of information 9 


100 


apparent from these data that the main reason for farmers not 
adopting good practices is not lack of a knowledge of their 
value. It is difficult to say whether the reasons given under the 
heading of ‘‘operator’s choice’’ and ‘‘did not get to it’’ are an 
evidence of lack of judgment or a lack of ambition. The field 
worker and the accounting field man’s scores on this factor when 
correlated with operators labor earnings gave a simple correla- 
tion coefficient of .543 + .019. This was the highest coefficient 
obtained from the correlation of such scores on the various fac- 
tors previously mentioned. Certainly ‘‘ambition’’ is of sufficient 
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importance to justify the high ranking that these farmers gave 
to it. 

‘‘Liking for farm work’’ was ranked fourth. Further investi- 
gation confirms the farmers’ judgment on this point. The farm- 
ers included in this study were divided into three groups on the 
basis of their reason for engaging in farming. Forty-three who 
farmed from personal preference had average labor earnings 
of $1,332. Sixty-two who farmed because it was the only occupa- 
tion for which they were trained had earnings of $1074, and 
twenty-eight men who farmed because they had inherited farms 
rather than because they liked farm work had labor earnings 
of only $795. A dislike for a job handicaps one in its perform- 
ance. Those farmers who stated that they disliked poultry se- 
cured a return over feed of $1.21 per hen as compared with $1.94 
for those reporting no such aversion. Farmers reporting a dis- 
like for hogs secured a return over feed of $.68 per 100 pounds 
of production as compared with $1.89 for the men reporting no 
such dislike. The men disliking dairy cows had a return over 
feed of $16.00 per cow less than those expressing no prejudice 
against the dairy enterprise. Apparently, the liking for farming 
is an important factor in financial success. 

‘‘Hard work’’ was one of the factors listed among the high 
ten which accounted for success. Undoubtedly diligent applica- 
tion to one’s business contributes to financial success in any 
business. However, it was impossible to devise a measure of 
work that would show any relation to financial success. The 
farmers were divided into five equal groups on the basis of 
earnings. There was no significant difference in the height, or 
weight of farmers, or in the length of the working day among the 
groups. 

‘‘Farm papers’’ were ranked ninth in the farmers’ estimation 
as a factor contributing to earnings. All but two of the men took 
at least one farm paper. Thirty-four subscribed to four or more. 
There were no significant differences in earnings between the 
men reading only one farm paper and those reading several. 
The farmers’ time for reading is limited. Probably those taking 
several papers did not read any one of them as carefully as did 
the men who had only one or two. 

Other factors listed among the ten most important were ‘‘get- 
ting work done on time,’’ ‘‘county agent’s help,’’ ‘production 
management,’’ and ‘‘father having been a good farmer.’’ No 
satisfactory measures for these were developed. This is also true 
of such factors as ‘‘buying and selling ability,’’ ‘‘use of outlook 
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information,’’ and ‘‘ability to handle labor’’ to which the farm- 
ers attached less importance. ‘‘Schooling’’ was listed eleventh 
in the list. A grouping of the men according to the schooling they 
had received confirmed the low ranking given to this factor. The 
groups used were ‘‘farm school or equivalent,’’ ‘‘twelfth grade 
or more,”’ ‘‘ninth to eleventh grades,’’ ‘‘eight grade,’’ and ‘‘less 
than eighth grade.’’ There was no significant difference in earn- 
ings between these groups. 

‘*Children’s help’’ was listed as the least important factor 
affecting the success of the farmers reporting. This is contrary 
to the opinion of many farmers that the man with considerable 
family labor has a distinct advantage. In fact, this study indi- 
cated, if anything, a negative relation between family labor and 
earnings. This is brought out in Table 2. The group with the 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EARNINGS, SIZE OF BUSINESS, AND AGE OF OPERATOR 
ON THE BASIS OF AMOUNT OF FAMILY AND HIRED LABOR 


Operator’s| Family Sise of Age of Labor 
Farms Labor Labor ‘ 
Group Earnings | Earnings Business | Operator Hired Family* 
Number | Dollars Dollars {Work Units} Years Months Months 
40 1398 568 36 7 2 
Wife and relatives other pa 
thanchildren ..... 22 1533 672 33 5 8 
Wife and 1 or 2 children 
rae 40 1069 1526 599 49 6 7 
Wife and 3 or more chil- 
dren over10....... 26 1050 1699 653 48 3 11 


* Operator’s labor not included. 


least family labor and the most hired labor made the largest op- 
erators labor earnings. The group with three or more children 
old enough to do some work had somewhat higher family labor 
earnings but if hired man’s wages had been paid the children 
the operator would have had less left for himself. Two reasons 
may be advanced for this negative relationship. Farmers spend 
some time in training their children and do not work them as 
hard as they would a hired man. Then, too, the farmer with the 
larger family is likely to be an older man and either is not able 
to work as hard physically as the younger men or has accumu- 
lated sufficient capital so that he feels free to take life a little 
easier and pass some of the responsibility on to his children. This 
same relationship is noted in case of farmers with grown sons at 
home. The men with grown sons at home made lower earnings 
than those who did not in spite of the fact that they had larger 
farms. 

The factors considered thus far are those included in the ques- 
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tionnaire with which this study was initiated. Data covering 
other factors that might be expected to influence financial suc- 
cess in farming were also secured in this study. One of these fac- 
tors was the matter of inheritance. Here again, contrary to popu- 
lar opinion, a negative relation was found. Twenty-one farmers 
who inherited one-half or more of their property made labor 
earnings of $558 as compared with $1176 for the 38 men inherit- 
ing a smaller proportion of their property and $1213 for the 
balance of the group inheriting no property. The men operating 
the same farms their fathers did made labor earnings of $1106 
as compared with $1386 for men of the same age on other farms. 
It is probable that the men inheriting property and farming the 
home farm include more of those who are farming because of 
their inheritance rather than because it is their chosen vocation. 
The inheritance of a farm may result in a man getting a farm 
of a size or type not best adapted to his ability and preference. 
It is also likely that because of the inheritance there was not the 
same need for these men to exert themselves and hence they did 
not put forth the same effort as those who were forced to ac- 
cumulate their capital from their own earnings. 

Age was also a factor affecting earnings. This is shown in 
Table 3. Apparently the likelihood of high earnings is greater 


TABLE 3.—RELATION OF AGE TO OPERATOR’S LABOR EARNINGS 


Operator’s Labor Earnings |Operator's Labor Earnings 
$ 427 

1,209 

1,469 

1,265 60 and over 


between the ages of 30 and 55. The younger men are probably 
lacking in experience and capital. The older men are probably 
a little slower in picking up new ideas. They may also have ac- 
cumulated sufficient property in their earlier years so that they 
do not need to work as hard as formerly. Probably many are 
not physically able to accomplish as much as younger men. 
The possession of general intelligence and technical informa- 
tion is an important factor of success in any business. Insofar 
as it was possible to measure them in this study, their importance 
was evident. For reasons previously mentioned it was imprac- 
tical to give the farmers a general intelligence test and hence 
the trade test already mentioned was used. The data in Table 4, 
indicate the grouping of the men according to the rating of their 
answers together with the average earnings and age of each 
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TABLE 4. LABOR EARNINGS AS ATED TO SCORE 
ADE IN AGRICULTURAL TRADE T 


Number of Men Average Operators’ Labor Earnings 


90 and over 


group. It is quite apparent that there is a distinct relation be- 
tween the earnings of a farmer and his technical information 
and also his general intelligence insofar as it is measurable by 
this test. 

A further attempt was made to measure indications of varia- 
tions in the general intelligence of these farmers by the rate of 
their children’s progress through school. This was done by re- 
lating the child’s age at the time of finishing the highest grade 
attained to the median age of all children in that grade in a city 
where such figures were available.* Several disturbing factors, 
such as variation in the time of attending school between the 
older and younger children and differences in the amount of 
time the children were kept out of school to help with the farm 
work, are no doubt present in these progress figures. Keeping 
these limitations in mind, it is significant to note the higher earn- 


ings of the parents whose children made the most rapid progress 
through school as shown in Table 5. Only part of the farmers 


TABLE 5.—RELATION OF CHILDRENS’ PROGRESS IN SCHOOL TO 
OPERATORS’ LABOR EARNINGS 


Progress Ratio Number of Families Operators’ Labor Earnings 


Less than 95 8 $ 553 
95-104.9 52 1,182 
105 and over 29 1,434 


could be included in this tabulation as some had no children old 
enough to have attended school but for the group studied it ap- 
pears that this measure serves at least roughly to select the 
men of superior natural ability. 

The relations between personal factors and the financial suc- 
cess of farmers that are presented in this discussion do not in- 
clude all the factors included in the study. They should, however, 
be sufficient to indicate the nature of the data secured and the 
methods of analysis. Many of these findings are more or less 
tentative and need additional study for their confirmation. Fur- 


“Terman, S. M. and others, Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. 1, Stanford University Press, 
California, 1926. 
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ther analysis of the data in hand will doubtless throw more light 
on the points considered. 

During the summer of 1931 a limited number of men selected 
from the group visited in 1930 was chosen for a more intensive 
study. The results of this work have not yet been fully sum- 
marized. Another study of this type was initiated the past sum- 
mer by the Division of Farm Management and Costs of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in cooperation with the In- 
diana Agricultural Experiment Station. Some refinement of 
technique was developed as a result of the first year’s work in 
Minnesota. A preliminary analysis of the data indicates that 
most of the relationships found in Minnesota were duplicated 
in the Indiana study. Two serious handicaps to both of these 
studies are the small number of farmers included and the fact 
that they are selected on the basis of their interest in farm ac- 
counts rather than as a representative sample of farmers in 
general. Much work remains to be done in perfecting the meas- 
ures already used and devising new ones for other factors that 
merit consideration as well as in securing a larger and more 
representative sample. The authors sincerely hope that this pio- 
neer effort will inspire others to explore this hitherto neglected 
but very important section of the field of farm management re- 
search. 


FARM TAX REVISION BY RECENT STATE 
LEGISLATURES 


BusHrop W. anp DonaLp JACKSON 
BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Narrations of recent tax revisions by the various state legisla- 
tures have been widely circulated. The purpose here is to recall 
these revisions briefly, with a view to interpreting them from 
the standpoint of the farm taxpayer. Since the activity has been 
along varied lines, a question arises as to their relative signifi- 
cance. 

Most conspicuous of state farm-tax legislation in the past 
eighteen months is that of North Carolina. It has given us our 
foremost example of a state reorganizing its relationships with 
its local subdivisions for the purpose of tax reform and prop- 
erty-tax reduction. North Carolina in 1931 abandoned the whole 
system of state aids, and substituted close state supervision and 
a very considerable degree of centralization and direct state ad- 
ministration. The plan was adopted expressly to insure greater 
property-tax relief. It involves an increase in rates on incomes, 
gasoline, inheritance, business licenses, and franchises; state 
control of local bond and note issues; and state administration 
of all local roads and a part of the public school system. 

Apparently this circumscription of the field of local govern- 
ment in the interest of tax reduction has had the desired effect. 
The Governor of North Carolina said ‘‘taxes must come down.’’ 
Property taxes in that state have come down. Reports to the 
North Carolina Tax Commission from 83 of the 100 counties 
show that the average county-wide rate for 1931 was $1.06 per 
$100 of assessed valuation, as compared with $1.39 for 1930—a 
reduction of 24 per cent in one year. In fact, it appears that had 
assessments been unchanged from 1930 to 1931, the rate would 
have dropped to $1.02 instead of $1.06. Such a change in county- 
wide rates is of particular significance to North Carolina farmers 
because their taxes are substantially all county-wide taxes. 

While the action of no legislature since January, 1931, has been 
as far-reaching with respect to farm taxes as that of North 
Carolina, several states have adopted measures which have dis- 
tinctly important implications for farm taxpayers. 

In the various suggestions for relief, which have sprung from 
the widespread dissatisfaction and unrest regarding the prop- 
erty-tax situation as it exists in most states, the gasoline tax has 
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received the widest attention. Gasoline taxes have been increased 
in twelve states since the beginning of 1931. In addition to these 
twelve, Oklahoma increased the rate from four to five cents and 
later returned to the four-cent rate. Kansas acted to retain her 
1930 rate, which otherwise would have been reduced on July 1, 
1931; and Montana’s five-cent rate, which was to have ended in 
1933, was extended to 1941. 

In some states, notably in the South, a sentiment has developed 
favorable to diverting part of the gasolene-tax receipts to func- 
tions other than highways—particularly to schools. Texas, 
Louisiana, Georgia, and Florida together used 1314 millions of 
gasoline-tax funds in 1930 for school purposes. This diversion, 
however, was from a total of 494 millions of gasoline taxes in 
the United States for that year; representing, therefore, less 
than 3 per cent of the total. The other 97 per cent was used only 
for highways, streets, and bridges. In 1931, Florida repealed 
her law giving one cent of the gasoline tax to education. Both 
Tennessee and New York, on the other hand, have transferred 
a part of their increased revenue from this source to their gen- 
eral funds. New Jersey has authorized a 17 million dollar bond 
issue for charitable and penal institutions and for water supply 
development—all to be retired by revenue from the gasoline tax. 
Oklahoma has used gasoline-tax revenue for unemployment re- 
lief. 

Excepting the gasoline tax, the income tax is perhaps the lead- 
ing alternative to the property tax. During 1931, several legisla- 
tures took some kind of action upon income-tax measures. Idaho, 
Utah, and Vermont passed personal and corporation income-tax 
laws for the first time. Ohio placed a tax upon income from in- 
vestments (intangibles) at a flat rate of 5 per cent. Georgia, Mis- 
souri, New York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, and Wis- 
consin all increased their rates. Income-tax proposals before the 
Indiana and Iowa legislatures were defeated by small margins. 
Twenty-one states now have a personal income-tax in some form, 
Illinois having adopted one since the close of 1931; and twenty 
states have corporation net-income taxes. The people of Kansas 
and Minnesota will vote this year on constitutional amendments 
to permit income taxes; and an initiative referendum on the in- 
come tax will be held in Washington. 

Sales-tax advocates in the various state legislatures have thus 
far met with little success. State administration forces in both 
Mississippi and Kentucky strongly favored the sales tax as an 
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emergency measure. Some bills introduced provided for rates as 
low as 1 per cent, while others called for rates of 3 per cent and 
higher. No state (at this writing) has yet passed a general sales- 
tax measure carrying any such rates, but the Mississippi legisla- 
ture has not yet finally disposed of the matter. In 1929, Georgia 
adopted a sales tax with rates ranging from one-half mill to 
three mills depending upon the character of the sales. This law 
was repealed in 1931. North Carolina last year adopted a meas- 
sure often referred to as a sales tax. In reality, it is a wholesale 
and retail merchants license tax graduated in broad brackets 
according to the volume of sales, and it amounts to little more 
than one mill. 

While opposition to substantial general sales taxes seems thus 
far sufficiently strong to prevent their adoption, selective sales 
taxes are not uncommon. Severance taxes on gross sales of na- 
tural resources are levied in several states. Taxes on public utili- 
ties are often apportioned on a gross income or sales basis. 
Theatres, boxing exhibitions, malt and tobacco are favored ob- 
jects for both state and federal taxes. Two more states, Texas 
and Ohio, last year joined the list of states taxing tobacco, mak- 
ing the total now 13. 

Classification of property for tax purposes has received in- 
creasing attention. Ohio, by classification, will try to entice the 
intangibles onto the tax roll with a low rate; and Georgia and 
Pennsylvania are to vote on constitutional amendments permit- 
ting classification. There are, of course, two purposes in such 
moves; the one to offer a low rate to property which otherwise 
might escape taxation, and the other to give relief to types of 
property unduly burdened by a uniform rate. 

Inheritance taxation is receiving special attention of the States 
partly because of the provision in the federal estate tax law per- 
mitting the deduction of 80 per cent from the federal tax on ac- 
count of state death taxes. On January 1, 1931, twenty-six states 
had taken full advantage of this provision. Since that time, eight 
more states have done so. Among the eight is Florida. The lat- 
ter, not long ago, was developing something of a reputation for 
her efforts to attract the wealthy by her constitutional provi- 
sions forbidding income and inheritance taxation. Last year she 
adopted a constitutional amendment permitting the death tax, 
and the legislature has since passed such a measure. 

New sources of revenue, coupled with economy, enabled the 
Oregon administration to declare that in 1932 for the first time 
in the history of the state there will be no tax on property for 
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financing the state government. Wisconsin, by the same methods, 
has joined the list of states which will levy no state tax on prop- 
erty in 1932. 

Iowa has passed a law requiring all local tax-levying bodies 
to reduce their 1931 and 1932 levies at least 5 per cent below 
those of 1930. An official state committee, the Committee on Re- 
duction of Government Expenditures, also has been established 
in Iowa to work for tax reduction. Referring to possible future 
legislation, the Committee says, ‘‘ What may come by legislative 
action will be too late to relieve hundreds of struggling, over- 
burdened taxpayers; so that reduction in the 1932 taxes is our 
immediate challenge.’’ Reports indicate that substantial reduc- 
tions are being made as a result both of the mandatory reduc- 
tion law and the activities of this state committee. Another man- 
datory reduction law was passed by North Carolina, requiring 
1931 levies to be at least 3 per cent below the 1930 level. 

State aids to local government, mainly for roads and schools, 
have increased markedly during recent years. Delaware, for ex- 
ample, devotes all of her revenue from the income and corpora- 
tion franchise taxes to the school system of the State. In spite of 
the fact that nearly every school building in the State has been 
rebuilt during the past decade, farm real estate taxes per acre 
have declined since 1926. Utah will use the revenue from her new 
income tax for a school equalization fund. This will give substan- 
tial assistance to school districts of low valuation. Wisconsin last 
year doubled the gasoline tax, increasing it from two cents to 
four cents, and part of the new revenue will be used to increase 
state aid for township roads from $25 to $50 per mile. This legis- 
lation will enable some townships to avoid levying any property 
tax for road maintenance, and it represents material assistance 
for all townships. 

Viewing this legislation broadly, it will be found: (1) That 
most of it seeks to increase state or local revenue from sources 
other than the so-called general property-tax; (2) that the most 
significant state action has involved state centralization; and 
(3) that local action alone has been recognized as inadequate to 
meet the demand for lower farm taxes. 

The popularity of the gasoline tax rests upon the fact that it 
is a levy for a specific purpose (highways) and is imposed some- 
what in proportion to direct benefits received. In this respect it 
partakes of the nature of a special assessment. As long as it is 
used solely for highways, opposition to it is not likely to be 
formidable. The case against the use of gasoline tax revenue for 
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purposes other than highways is the same as that against any 
sales tax; namely, its incidence on the ultimate consumer is not 
in proportion to ability to pay. The argument commonly ad- 
vanced, however, is quite different. It is contended that it is un- 
fair to single out gasoline sales as a basis for imposing taxes for 
general governmental purposes, because the motorist already 
pays his fair share of taxes. Considering the wide distribution 
of gasoline sales and the high proportion of the motorists’ tax 
that is really apportioned according to benefits, this argument 
perhaps is less thoroughly defensible than the position of those 
who oppose any sales tax for governmental services the benefits 
of which cannot be apportioned among citizens. Literally, the 
gasoline tax is a sales tax; but because of its apportionment so 
nearly according to benefits, it is a sales tax in a class by itself. 

From the foregoing review of legislative activity, it is ap- 
parent that support for other forms of sales taxes is confined 
largely to selective sales taxes. Regardless of its justice, the 
philosophy supporting such taxes appears to correspond to the 
usual justification of ‘‘luxury taxes,’’ so-called. A luxury tax 
logically is easily justified. Actual classification of individual 
articles or services, however, is much more difficult. This is par- 
ticularly true of an article like tobacco, the use of which extends 
to all classes ; and it raises very seriously the question of whether 
the classification of tobacco as a luxury or the well-sustained 
yield of the tax, makes its sale so often the object of taxation. 
Really, the grounds often put forward emphasize a moral dis- 
approbation of tobacco use. If taxes must be levied on luxuries, 
it is by no means clear that the common people would prefer a 
bottle of queen olives to an evening of entertainment by a movie 
star. Where the decision must be made, it is difficult to say which 
of the alternatives would feel the weight of the tax. 

Both the motorist and the buyer of ‘‘luxuries’’ is being caught 
between two powerful interests—the interest working for prop- 
erty-tax reduction and the interest working against income taxes. 
It is in the interest of farmers (particularly farmers in indus- 
trial states) to pass Inxury or general sales-tax measures, and to 
divert gasoline-tax revenue to school purposes rather than raise 
the necessary funds from the property tax. Receivers of large 
incomes likewise stand to gain from the adoption of such meas- 
ures in preference to an income tax. But farmers gain more and 
the larger income receivers lose more when income taxes are 
adopted in preference to any form of sales tax. 

To the extent that revenue derived from sources other than 
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the so-called general property tax would have otherwise been 
derived from this tax, and to the extent that these revenues are 
actually used to reduce property taxes, fiscal policy is being 
shaped in the interest of property taxpayers—particularly the 
farmer and small home-owner. Due to the fact, however, that 
most of the property tax is a local tax, state action to reduce 
property taxes substantially and to avoid further increases must 
involve more than the enactment of laws designed to increase 
revenue from sources other than property. However basic such 
laws may be, economical state administration is quite as funda- 
mental. Moreover, either appreciable aids to local governments 
from funds derived from sources other than the property tax 
must be given, or state administration with such funds of fune- 
tions formerly administered by local units from property tax 
revenue must be adopted. 

State aids do not always accomplish their purpose. The 1929 
General Assembly of North Carolina sought to reduce property 
taxes by increasing state aids. That the results were not satis- 
factory is shown by a quotation from the Governor’s address to 
the General Assembly in 1931: ‘‘When we provide to cut taxes 
here, we must also make provision that the cut be positively felt 
in the pocketbook of the taxpayer back home. This is our in- 
escapable duty. The 1929 General Assembly reduced property 
taxes. It appropriated $10,000,000 from state funds to the county 
governments. Six and a quarter millions of this was absolutely 
new money. Although seventy-two counties showed some reduc- 
tion in their property levies in 1929, the average county did not 
reflect anything like the full amount received from the state.’’ 
Governor Roosevelt of New York states that the counties of that 
state likewise have failed to reduce their levies in amounts 
equal to the aids from the state. 

State centralization is the key to North Carolina’s plan to 
make her efforts in reducing property taxes ‘‘positively felt in 
the pocketbook of the taxpayer back home.’’ This is state action 
of a direct and powerful sort. Whether the property-tax reduc- 
tion which it has brought about, however, will prove permanent 
or temporary only the future can tell. 

While not having gone so far as has North Carolina, some 
other states do supervise local government finance. Notable 
among these are Indiana, Iowa, and New Mexico. In Indiana and 
Iowa the supervision in a specific instance is initiated by local 
protest committees, whereas in New Mexico all local budgets 
and bond issues must be approved by the State Tax Commis- 
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sion. Many states limit by statute the tax rates for specified 
purposes, as well as the ratio of bonded debt to assessed valua- 
tion. In several states, in fact, agitation is quite strong for a 
limitation of the total property-tax rate. 

That local action has been inadequate to meet the present 
difficulties is clearly indicated by the current efforts being made 
in the majority of the state legislatures. But voluntary action 
on the part of taxpayers’ associations is a real influence in hold- 
ing taxes down, and even in reducing them. As the result of local 
initiative many individual counties stand out with enviable 
records of property-tax reductions. Without any state action, 
important reductions are not only possible but also probable in 
times like these. 

Sharp and continuing decline of the general price level, such 
as that experienced since October, 1929, inevitably results in a 
strong demand for a paring of governmental budgets and a 
corresponding reduction of taxes. Moreover, the lower price 
level, through its effect in lowering to some extent the dollar 
cost of governmental services, makes possible some reduction of 
taxes without a curtailment of services. But since total govern- 
mental expenditures expressed in dollars do not readily (if ever) 
decline automatically in full proportion to the decline in the 
price level, the demand for retrenchment is easily heard by 
local as well as state officials. 

Perhaps it is natural to expect a correlation between the 
weight of the tax burden and the extent or character of changes 
attempted; and if we relate the latest authoritative picture of 
farm real estate taxes throughout the United States (accom- 
panying map) to the foregoing review of legislative activity, it 
becomes apparent that the effort of property taxpayers to find 
relief from the burden does increase as the rate rises. The re- 
sults attained, however, naturally depend upon far more com- 
plicated circumstances. Leadership and the numbers and wealth 
arrayed on the two sides of the property-tax question are the 
determining influences. 

Areas conspicuous for their low farm tax rates are Dela- 
ware, Virginia, Alabama, most of Arkansas, central and western 
Texas, Missouri, Nebraska, and Wyoming. The Virginia legisla- 
ture has recently passed a bill providing for state administra- 
tion of her 45,000 miles of county highways. The bill contains 
a provision, however, making such administration optional with 
the counties. Missouri raised the income tax rate. Excepting Vir- 
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ginia and Missouri, however, there was little tax-reform activity 
in these states of low rates. North Carolina, Wisconsin, Idaho, 
and Utah are states with moderately high farm-tax rates, and in 
all of these there was considerable legislative activity regard- 
ing taxes. The areas with the highest farm-tax rates are the in- 
dustrial states of the North and East and the state of Missis- 
sippi. In the states of this group little was accomplished al- 
though there were numerous struggles, particularly in Ohio, In- 
diana, Michigan, and Mississippi. 

In summary, it is apparent that recent tax revisions have 
neither been unrelated in nature and object nor distributed geo- 
graphically by chance. In the main they have aimed at a broaden- 
ing of the tax base; and the most significant action to reduce 
property taxes involved state centralization. Regardless of the 
variation in changes attempted, the intensity of the struggle in 
individual states has evidently been related to the height of the 
tax rates, while the degree of success has necessarily varied with 
leadership and the political strength of property taxpayers. 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE AND COMMITTEES 
ON LAND UTILIZATION 


A National Conference on Land Utilization, called by Secretary of Agriculture 
Arthur M. Hyde and the Association of Land Grant Colleges and Universities, was 
held at Chicago, from November 19 to 21, 1931. Representatives were present from 
colleges and universities, departments of the national and state governments, national 
organizations, and private concerns. Among the topics considered at the several ses- 
sions were the effect of land utilization on the farm problem, the problem of sub- 
marginal land, forest policy and land utilization, taxation, and credit. Eighteen recom- 
mendations looking toward the establishment of a national land policy were adopted. 
One of these recommendations authorized the creation of two committees, a National 
Land-Use Planning Committee and a National Advisory and Legislative Committee 
on Land Use. 

As the committee titles suggest, the planning committee is charged with the duty 
of gathering and evaluating the available facts on the several phases of land 
utilization, and formulating feasible regional and national land policies. The advisory 
and legislative committee is expected to advise the planning committee of certain 
pressing problems in need of study, to suggest possible policies or measures, and to 
help put into effect those measures and policies agreed upon by the two committees 
as sound and essential. 

The first committee is composed of representatives of the several governmental 
bureaus which have to do with problems of land utilization and representatives of 
the Land Grant College Association. The following is the personnel of the committee 
and the bureaus and colleges with which they are connected: 


National Land-Use Planning Committee 

F. D. Farrell, President, Kansas State College* 
Nils A. Olsen, Chief, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 

U.S. Department of Vice-Chairman 
L. C. Gray, Principal Economist in Charge, Division of Land Economics, Bureau 

of Agricultural Economies, U. 8. Department of Agriculture. .Ezeoutive Secretary 
H. G. Knight, Chief, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. 
8. H. McCrory, Chief, Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, U. 8S. Department of 

Agriculture. 
C. W. Warburton, Director of Extension Work, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Major R. Y. Stuart, Chief of the Forest Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
W. A. Mendenhall, Chief, Geological Survey, Department of the Interior 
Elwood Mead, Commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the Interior 
C. C. Moore, Commissioner, General Land Office, Department of the Interior 
Sam H. Thompson, Member, Federal Farm Board 
John H. Guill, Member, Federal Farm Loan Board 
A. R. Mann, Provost, Cornell University* 
H. A. Morgan, President, University of Tennessee* 
H. L. Shantz, President, University of Arizona* 
C. B. Hutchinson, Dean, College of Agriculture, University of California” 
“Representing the Association of Land Grant Colleges and Universities 


The second committee, the National Advisory and Legislative Committee, is com- 
posed of representatives of the national organizations of farmers and other national 
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organizations interested in the problem of land utilization. The following is the 
personnel of the committee and the organizations represented: 


National Advisory and Legislative Committee on Land Use 


Cully A. Cobb, Vice-President and Editor, Progressive Farmer and Southern Rural- 
Chairman 
L. J. Taber, Master, The National Grange...............+0+-: Executive Secretary 


American Farm Bureau Federation 
Charles E. Hearst, Vice-President, American Farm Bureau Federation 
C. R. White, President, New York State Farm Bureau Federation 


R. W. Blackburn, President, California Farm Bureau Federation 
Earl Smith, President, Illinois Agriculture Association 


American Forestry Association 
Col. Henry S. Graves, Dean, Yale School of Forestry 


American National Livestock Association 
F, E. Mollin, Secretary, American National Livestock Association 


American Railway Development Association 


Ralph W. Reynolds, Commissioner of Agricultural Development and Colonization, 
C.M.St.P.&P.R.R. 


Association of American Agricultural Editors 
Cully A. Cobb, Vice-President, Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 
Dan A. Wallace, Directing Editor, The Farmer 
Joseph M. Kirkham, Assistant General Manager, The Deseret News 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
J. 8. Crutchfield, President, American Fruit Growers’ Incorporated 


National Association of Commissioners and Secretaries of Agriculture 
Arthur W. Gilbert, Secretary, National Association of Commissioners and Secre- 
taries of Agriculture 


National Farmers’ Educational and Cooperatiwe Union of America 
John A. Simpson, President, National Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union 
of America 
E. E. Kennedy, Secretary, National Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union 
of America 
H. J. Keating, President, Nebraska Farmers’ Union 
Glenn Miller, President, Iowa Farmers’ Union 


The National Grange 
L. J. Taber, Master, The National Grange 
Albert 8. Goss, Master of the Washington State Grange 
Fred J. Freestone, Master of the New York State Grange 
E. A. Eckert, Master of the Illinois State Grange 


National Wool Growers’ Association 
Fred R. Marshall, Secretary, National Wool Growers’ Association 


National Cooperative Council 
C. O. Moser, President, National Cooperative Council 
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N. P. Hull, President, Michigan Milk Producers’ Association 

Quentin P. Reynolds, General Manager, Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange 

S. D. Sanders, President and General Manager, Washington Cooperative Egg 
and Poultry Association 

The two committees had their first meeting in Washington, February 15 to 18. 


They set up permanent organizations and authorized the creation of technical sub- 
committees. Further consideration was given to the problems of reclamation, public 
domain, forest policies, tax delinquency, farm abandonment, taxation, and credit. 

The Land-Use Planning Committee held a second meeting in Washington, April 
4 to 7. The problems connected with the present back-to-the-land movement, fore- 
closed farms, public domain, and submarginal areas were considered. Technical sub- 
committees, composed of government and college specialists, were approved at this 
meeting. The subjects on which technical subcommittees were authorized, and the 
chairman of each, are: 


Adjustment in submarginal areas—Chairman: L. C. Gray, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies, U. 8. Department of Agriculture 

Adjustments and reorganization in better farming areas—Chairman: C. L. Holmes, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 8. Department of Agriculture 

Land inventories and land classification—Chairman: C. F. Marbut, Bureau of Chemis- 
try and Soils, U. 8. Department of Agriculture 

Agricultural outlook—Chairman: O. C. Stine, Bureau of Agricultural Economies, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture 

Forests, parks, recreation, and wild-life preservation areas—Chairman: E. A. Sher- 
man, Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 

Agricultural eredit—Chairman: R. C. Engberg, Federal Farm Loan Board 

Adjustment and reorganization in taxation in relation to land use—Chairman: Eric 
Englund, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 8. Department of Agriculture 

Public range policy—Chairman: James T. Jardine, Office of Experiment Stations, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture 

Reclamation, drainage, and irrigation policies—Chairman: W. W. McLaughlin, Bureau 
of Agricultural Engineering, U. 8. Department of Agriculture 

Control and direction of land settlement—Chairman: John D. Black, Federal Farm 
Board 

Land Values—Chairman: G. C. Haas, Federal Farm Board 

L. C. Gray 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


PRICES, PURCHASING POWER, AND VALUE 


Price series are manipulated in many different ways. A series showing the prices 
of agricultural products, for instance, may be divided through by the index of the 
prices of goods purchased by farmers, to show the purchasing power of the agri- 
cultural products. In other cases, a price series may be corrected for changes in the 
value of money, especially if the series includes a war period. Again, raw materials 
price series may be divided by an index of the general price level, to show whether 
raw material prices rise higher or faster than the general price level in times of 
inflation, and vice versa. These are only a few examples of a great diversity of 
practices. 

The different practices have some points of similarity, and the concepts and 
methods used in some of them are at times confused with those used in others. The 
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purpose of this note is to distinguish clearly between the first two of the ways of 
manipulating price series that are mentioned above. The objectives, the divisor series 
used, and the terminology involved in the two ways are quite different, but they are 
often confused with each other. 

The first way of handling price series given above involves dividing the prices 
of goods sold by the prices of the goods that are purchased. The objective here is 
to show the purchasing power of the goods sold. An illustration of a series handled 
in this manner is the Bureau of Agricultural Economics index of the purchasing 
power of agricultural products. This index is computed by dividing the index of 
prices received by farmers for the goods they sell, by the index of prices paid by 
farmers for the goods they buy. It is published monthly in The Agricultural Situa- 
tion under the heading ‘‘General Trend of Prices and Purchasing Power.’’ 

Let us now consider the second way of manipulating price series. The investigator 
may be working with a price series that is affected by changes in the value of money. 
But he desires to measure changes in prices independent of changes in the value of 
money. In order to do this, he must first remove the effect of changes in the yard- 
stick (money) by which these prices are measured. 

This removal can be effected by multiplying each price in the series by the cor- 
responding index of the value of money.’ The most commonly used measure of the 
value of money is the general price level. Two examples of general price level indexes 
are the Bureau of Labor Statistics index of all commodity prices at wholesale, and 
Snyder’s index, which includes rent, wages, and other prices along with commodity 
prices. There are several others available. Which one should be used? Economists 
differ on this question. What is needed is the index which most accurately measures 
the value of money. If the results of the study are to be used for forecasting pur- 
poses, the index chosen should be one that is currently available with the least loss 
of time. For other purposes, other indexes would perhaps be superior. The problem 
is too broad to be discussed in the present note. Whichever index of the general 
price level is chosen, it purports to be the reciprocal of the value of money. The 
price series for the commodity being studied is therefore divided by the index of the 
general price level, to remove the effect of changes in the value of money.’ 

It has been shown that the purpose of this second method of manipulating price 
series is different from that of the first method. The divisor series used is different 
from the one used in the first method. The two different operations yield quite differ- 
ent results.s Yet both of the series obtained are commonly referred to as purchasing 
power.* 


1Changes in the value of money can also be removed, in multiple correlation studies, by 
including the value of money as a separate variable. But this procedure adds one more variable 
to the study and robs the system of one degree of freedom. Often, too, the investigator does not 
wish to use correlation methods. 

2 This operation does not by any means completely remove the effect of changes in the value 
of money. en the general price level rises, the prices of raw materials usually advance more 
rapidly than other prices. Similarly, when the general price level falls, raw material prices 
generally fall faster and farther than other prices. The additional rapidity and extent of the 
movements of raw material prices are not taken care of by division through by the index of the 
general price level. 

%In November, 1931, for example, the purchasing power of farm products (the “Index 
number of farm prices” divided by the “Prices ~ by farmers for commodities bought’’) was 58. 
This differs widely from 71, the figure obtained when the divisor series used is the ‘Wholesale 

rices of all commodities.’’ The data referred to are shown in the Bureau of Agricultural 
conomics monthly publication, The Agricultural Situation, Jan., 1932, pp. 20-21. . 

*Henry Schultz, Statistical Laws of Demand and Supply, p. 24. ‘The practice of reducing 
the — consumed to a per capita basis and the money prices to a constant purchasing 
power basis... 

F. Warren and F. A. Pearson, Cornell University Bulletin 466, Interrelationships of 
Supply and Price, p. 6. ‘‘In all cases, the prices are expressed in terms of purchasing power. 
That is, Bay have been divided by the index number of wholesale prices of all commodities as 
published by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics.” 
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It is correct to use the term purchasing power to refer to the results of the first 
operation, where the prices received by farmers for goods sold are divided by the 
prices paid by farmers for the goods they buy. ‘‘ Purchasing power must always be 
defined with reference to a particular set of individuals in a given situation .. . 
and has no clear meaning unless this reference has been given.’”* But it is not correct 
to apply the term purchasing power to the results of the second operation, where 
the purpose is to remove the effect of changes in the value of money, and the 
divisor series used is some index of the general price level. Suppose we are working 
with hog prices. Dividing hog prices through by the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
all-commodity index of the general level of prices at wholesale, for example, does 
not give us a measure of the purchasing power of hogs. The money received by the 
farmer when he sells his hogs is not spent for all commodities at wholesale. It is 
spent for goods at retail, and for rent and other services, and for only a restricted 
sector of those. The use of the term purchasing power here is inaccurate. 

What word, then should be used to describe the results of the second operation? 
No standard, precise term has yet been adopted. The phrase ‘‘ deflated prices’’ has 
sometimes been used. In other cases ‘‘corrected prices’’ or ‘‘adjusted prices’’ or 
‘freal prices’’ is the phrase employed. The first of these four terms has a slang 
quality that seems out of harmony with scientific standards; furthermore, when the 
general price level index is below 100, as it is at the present time, the ‘‘ deflated 
price’’ is really an ‘‘inflated price.’’ The other terms are not objectionable on 
these scores, but all of them are clumsy; they become irritating when they appear 
two or three times in the same sentence or a dozen times in a page. 

One answer to the question is to use the simple word ‘‘prices,’’ with a specific 
statement that, in that particular context, prices mean prices corrected for changes 
in the value of money. The chief objection to this is that it may mislead the reader. 
A second objection is that confusion arises when the results of an analysis of cor- 
rected prices are compared with the results of a similar analysis of the original 
prices, unadjusted for changes in the value of money. 

A final suggestion is to use the word ‘‘value.’’ There is only one objection to 
this, though it is a serious one. Value is an abstract word, and the history of eco- 
nomic theory tells of many wordy battles that have been waged over its precise 
meaning. It might be better not to use the word with an additional connotation. 
On the other hand, it may be argued that the use of the term value is appropriate 
here. We speak without hesitation of the value of money, and measure it in sta- 
tistical terms. Why should we not speak of the value of any other commodity when 
it is measured in similar fashion? 

Geoffrey Shepherd 

Iowa State College 


THE SYNTHETIC METHOD AND THE PRINCIPLE OF COMPARATIVE 
ADVANTAGE IN LAND UTILIZATION AND FARM MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 


In June, 1931, the Advisory Committee on Social and Economic Research in 
Agriculture for the Social Science Research Council under the editorship of Dr. John 
D, Black, published a pamphlet on Research in Agricultural Land Utilization. 

Under Project 11, page 64 of the above publication, ‘‘A method has been out- 
lined to describe and account for the existing pattern of major land uses in an area, 


5J. M. Keynes, A Treatise on Money, Vol. 1, p. 54. Keynes is speaking of the purchasing 
power of money here, but his statement is equally applicable to any other good. 
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in terms of both economic and natural factors, in as far as this can be done on the 
basis of local information.’’ In the last paragraph, page 80, occurs this statement 
with respect to methods employed: ‘‘A number of farm management projects have 
been made, using the synthetic method of estimating the effect of various proposals 
on net income, and one or two have undertaken to deal in a research way with the 
principle of comparative advantage—for example, one conducted by Prof. Henry J. 
Keller at Rutgers College, New Jersey. But no one has yet combined these two as 
above suggested, and no one has attempted to study land utilization by either ap- 
proach.’’ 

It will no doubt be of interest as well as of practical advantage to many to know 
that three farm management projects have been carried on in Idaho and one in 
Washington which have combined the synthetic method in a study of comparative 
advantage. The first study was conducted during the summer of 1929 and appeared 
as Idaho Experiment Station Bulletin No. 173, and Washington Experiment Station 
Bulletin No. 244, in July, 1930. This study was a cooperative study between Wash- 
ington, Idaho, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and the leaders were Sever- 
ance, Hunter, and Eke. During 1930 a similar study was conducted in Twin Falls 
County by Hunter and Eke and in the Idaho Falls area by Eke and Johnson during 
1931. These latter studies are in manuscript form. 

It was a matter of surprise to the writer to learn from the outline put forth by 
Dr. Black in Project 11 that the methods there outlined were almost indentical with 
the procedure which has been developed by field experience in the Idaho farm manage- 
ment studies. The results were arrived at independently, and deal with agricultural 
areas which differ very markedly. The objectives, however, were about the same; 
namely, to obtain data and to develop a method which will permit the selection of that 
combination of farm enterprises which has the best prospects of yielding the largest net 
returns, and also to offer a measure of the marginal position of the area in question 
for various alternative uses. Of no small importance at this time is the conclusion 
which must naturally arise from a review of these studies and this outline, ie., that 
the same research methods apply to both farm management and land utilization 
studies. It is largely a matter of applying this method to areas in which the present 
use is in doubt to throw the study into the class of land utilization, as distinguished 
from the selection of the best combination of farm enterprises in the other field. 
A staff trained in one field can easily shift to problems in the other field as the 
need arises. 

Basic information similar to that shown on pages 74 and 75 of the above men- 
tioned publication has been collected for three agricultural areas in Idaho, and may 
be outlined under the following headings. There is a striking similarity. 

1. Natural data: Soil, topography, climate differences of significance, cover, etc. 

2. Economic organization data: 

(1) Percentage of land on farms tillable. 

(2) Average crop yields by soil types and by other physical and biological 
determinants. 

(3) Field operations, kind, sequence, acres normally covered per ten-hour day, 
and hours of direct man and horse work required per acre for each opera- 
tion performed. 

(4) Rotation plans suitable to the area. 

(5) Seed, used per acre and estimated costs for recent years. 

(6) Most usual range in dates of performance of field operations on crops. 
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(7) Costs of labor, materials, and other expense items for recent years. 
(8) Average weighted prices received by farmers for crops and livestock prod- 
ucts for each of recent crop years. 
(9) Cost and value of equipment and buildings for recent years. 
(10) Man, horse, and tractor labor requirements per acre by fifteen-day periods 
for major crops for the area. 

3. Other economic and social data: land values, taxes, insurance, water costs, inter- 
est rates, etc. 

The method of analysis as given in Project 11 is very similar to the one used in 
Idaho. The use of the case method in gathering data in Idaho has not been used to 
any great extent because of uniformity of physical conditions, and because of the 
high degree of standardization of crops and methods and the lack of local markets 
within the universe studied. In other respects the method of collecting data has been 
quite closely followed. 


Paul A. Eke 
Uniwersity of Idaho 


WHAT IS AN AGRICULTURAL CLEARING HOUSE? 


The term ‘‘clearing house’’ is being used to designate various types of agencies. 
Often it refers to an agency created for the purpose of interchanging information, 
no matter in what field of activity. In the realm of banking it may mean an asso- 
ciation of banks organized to facilitate the settling of financial claims as well as an 
association of banks which, aside from being concerned with the settlement of finan- 
cial claims, serves as a means of representing and fostering all the common interests 
of its members. The obvious explanation for this double meaning is that the clearing 
function has become surrounded with other functions, without any change occurring 
in the name of the agency. In other words, the term clearing house has been 
broadened. 

A similar broadening of the term has evidently taken place in the field of market- 
ing agricultural products. Here the clearing house was created for the purpose of 
exchanging market information. But the term has been applied to agencies confining 
themselves to this activity as well as to agencies which, in addition, render other 
services. Instead of confining the use of the term clearing house to the particular 
division concerned with market information in agencies of the latter type, the term 
has been used as a label for the whole structure of such organizations. This has led 
to much confusion with regard to the character or type of so-called clearing house 
organizations in agriculture. 

Agricultural clearing houses, in the narrow and broad sense of the term, have been 
advocated and established in the course of several decades. They have been proposed 
to various commodity branches, but in the main have been organized in the field of 
perishable products. They attracted particular attention when a nation-wide ‘‘ clearing 
house’? movement went over the perishable industry in the period from 1923 to 1928. 

If one sticks to the broad application of the term clearing house in cases in which 
the proper clearing house function is surrounded with other functions, it is adequate 
and helpful to divide the various clearing houses which have been advocated and 
formed into two main groups. One group comprises what may be called ‘‘ information 
clearing houses.’’ The other group embraces what may be called ‘‘regulation clearing 
houses.’’ Nelson has properly drawn attention to the fact that clearing houses can be 
found in two types. Without giving them special names, he distinguishes between 
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the informational trade association type of combination and the rigid, formal type of 
combination.’ For convenience, the aforementioned names are here used. 

The information clearing house is an agency which does not interfere with the 
business activities of its members. It places no restrictions on their economic actions. 
It collects and disseminates market information. This information may or may not 
include recommendations concerning the adjustment of shipments to existing market 
demands and the establishment of prices. But no enforcement of these recommendations 
is attempted. It is left to the members of the organization to use the information, 
including recommendations, at their own discretion. No penalties are liable to be 
paid in case of a violation of the rules of the clearing house. Apart from collecting 
and disseminating market information, the agency may be concerned with questions 
of legislation, research, standardization, transportation, and others. 

In view of the additional services performed by such an information clearing 
house and the great similarity of this type of combination to the industrial trade 
association, it seems appropriate to call the agency an agricultural trade association. 
If one looks upon the industrial trade association as a combination of agencies of the 
same trade which, without interfering with the business activities of its members, 
endeavors to represent and foster their common interests, one will find that the same 
definition fully applies to the information clearing house described above. In other 
words, the information clearing house is one example of the application of the trade 
association type to agriculture. 

The regulation clearing house imposes certain restrictions on the business activities 
of its member units. It wants to enforce its recommendations and to regulate the 
market. It shows monopolistic tendencies. It aims to influence the selling function of 
its constituent marketing agencies by controlling the rate of shipments and the 
geographical distribution of the commodity, by establishing and supervising minimum 
prices, and by using other control measures. Its members are bound to follow the 
recommendations it makes, and, if they violate the rules, they are liable to pay 
liquidated damages or fines. 

It can readily be seen that the regulation clearing house differs considerably from 
the information clearing house or trade association. Whereas the latter belongs to 
the group of combinations merely aiming to promote and represent the common 
interests of the members of a certain trade without interfering with their economic 
activities, the former belongs to the group of combinations which, in line with the 
purposes of organization, impose certain restrictions on the business affairs of their 
members. 

While the regulation clearing house may provide for strong restrictions, it does 
not do away with the identity and independent set-up of its members. Its organiza- 
tion does not involve a merger of formerly independent units. The combination is 
merely based on contractual relationships. In the field of industry, combinations 
which maintain the identity and independent set-up of their member units and are 
organized by agencies of the same trade on the basis of a contractual agreement 
for the purpose of exerting a monopolistic influence on the market have commonly 
been named ‘‘cartels.’’ Since the regulation clearing house shows the same set-up 
and manifests the same purpose of organization, it appears very proper to call this 
agency an agricultural cartel. 

The regulation clearing house is not the only cartel combination which has been 
formed in American agriculture. To this type of combination also belong, among 


1 Milton N. Nelson, Are Clearing House Associations Sound? Cooperative Marketing Journal, 
November, 1929, p. 170. 
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others, those organizations of growers and dealers which aim to establish market 
control by pledging their members to sell through a joint sales office. In this case, no 
clearing house division is necessary, since the selling is centralized. Such combinations 
may be designated as joint marketing organizations of growers and dealers. 

In this country, the growth of industrial cartels has been discouraged and re- 
stricted by anti-monopoly legislation. On the other hand, many industrial cartels 
have been organized in other countries, particularly Germany. They have not only 
been established on a national basis, but on an international basis. In American 
agriculture, conditions for the establishment of combinations of the cartel type have 
been more favorable than in American industry. This is due to the passage of certain 
permissive legislation for the association of producers of agricultural products and 
the development of a device of bringing agricultural cartels within the realm of 
these laws. The device consists of the creation of a growers’ association formed to 
take control of the combination and organized in such a way that it establishes a 
sales agency relationship between itself and the various marketing agencies of the 
cooperative or independent type. 

In 1887, a joint marketing organization of growers and dealers came into existence 
in the California fresh deciduous fruit industry. This was the California Fruit Union, 
which, originally organized as a cooperative in 1885, became a joint marketing 
organization shortly afterward by opening its membership to dealer firms. Its 
avowed aim was to concentrate the eastern shipments under one management. It con- 
trolled about two-thirds of the fresh deciduous fruit which was sent out of California 
in 1889 and 1890. 

Some have expressed the opinion that the first clearing house plan was developed 
in 1915 by the cantaloupe growers and shippers in the Imperial Valley of California 
in collaboration with the United States Department of Agriculture. Others have seen 
the beginning of clearing house arrangements in more recent organizations. Their 
origin can, however, be traced back much farther. As early as 1895, the California 
fresh deciduous fruit industry experienced the organization of a trade association 
with a clearing house division. This agency was called California Fruit Growers’ and 
Shippers’ Association. With reference to its clearing house division or, as it was then 
called, Bureau of Information, the following interesting stipulation was included 
in its by-laws: 

‘It shall be his [the secretary’s] duty to issue and mail daily to each member 
of the association, who for such service shall pay in advance one dollar per month, 
a printed bulletin setting forth without giving names of consignees or consignors the 
number of cars and approximate contents that have been forwarded that day to the 
various markets, and also a statement of such diversions as have been reported. The 
proposed bulletin shall also set forth in a tabulated form the cars and their approxi- 
mate contents due and to arrive in the various markets on the various days.’’ 

Thus, in the California fresh deciduous fruit industry, combinations of the cartel 
type and trade associations with a clearing house division have been developed over 


a period of more than four decades. Erich Kraomer 


Berkeley, California 
PERIOD OF TENURE AND SHIFTS OF DELAWARE TENANT FARMERS’ 


In 1930, nearly one-third of Delaware farms were operated by tenants. However, 
in the Middletown, Kenton, and East Dover areas the number of tenant-operated farms 


1 Published with the consent of the Director of the Delaware Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
ion. 
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ranged from approximately 60 to 85 per cent. These areas lie in the heart of the eastern 
wheat belt and are located in the central and north central portions of the state. 

The average period of tenure of Delaware tenants is slightly less than five years. A 
longer period of tenure probably would be conducive to an improved system of farming. 
However, shifts of farms by tenants are not necessarily bad. The longer period of tenure 
may be better for the farm, but for the farmer it depends upon the farm. 

The average period of tenure of Delaware tenants since 1892 has been steadily de- 
creasing. This relatively short period of tenure generally has been attributed to the in- 
stability of the tenant farmer and the tendency to shift to other farms without an 
economic or social motive. There is an element of truth in this contention. Numerous 
cases were recorded where a change of farms was made without a definite motive. How- 
ever, the majority of the evidence on the side of the justification of shifts to other 
farms on economic grounds. 

During the latter part of the nineteenth century and the early part of the twentieth 
there was an abundance of good tenants in Delaware. When a good farm became 
available for occupancy there was an appreciable number of applicants. In fact, it 
was common for the tenant to exert much effort in an endeavor to influence the land- 
lord to give favorable consideration to his application. 

As a result of this supply of tenants there was less shifting during this period. If 
a tenant occupied a fairly good farm he gave little thought to improving his con- 
ditions through a change of farms. In fact, he considered himself fortunate to be 
able to hold the farm. 

However, since the early part of the present century the relative supply of farms 
and good tenants has become just the reverse. At the present time most good tenants 
have the choice of a number of good farms. 

The explanation of this dearth of good tenants lies, for the most part, in the 
opportunity of the Delaware tenant for alternative employment. During the past 
several years the industrial centers of the East have provided employment for many 
Delaware farmers. The good tenant is now in a stronger position to improve his 
economic conditions through exercising a choice of farms. It is true, there have been 
periods of slack employment in industry when this principle was not operative. 

It is significant that the period from 1915 to 1920 showed an increasing average 
period of tenure. This was a period of rapidly increasing prices and unusually large farm 
returns. The tenant probably was more content to continue on the same farm during 
such times. 

The average period of tenure on the larger farms was greater than on the smaller 
ones. Farm management studies in these areas have shown that the average labor 
income on the larger farms was greater than on the smaller farms. It is apparent, 
therefore, that the shift to other farms by the Delaware tenant was motivated to a 
marked degree by a desire to establish a larger and a more economic size of business. 

The average period of tenure on the farms located near the shipping point and near 
the hard-surface road was greater than on the farms less favorably located. This 
longer period of tenure on the better located farms was due, first, to the trend in 
recent years toward the commercialization of agriculture; second, to a shift to a type 
of farming which incorporated the dairy enterprise with the problem of marketing 
the product daily; third, to the movement toward the centralization of the public 
schools and the problem of transportation of the children; fourth, to the more general 
use of the truck and the almost universal use of the automobile. 

During the past several years the location of farms has become of increasing eco- 
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nomic importance. It is apparent that many tenants changed farms in order to get the 
use of farms better located in reference to shipping point and to the hard surface road. 

The higher acre value farms had a greater average period of tenure than the cheaper 
farms. The desire of the tenant farmer to become located on farms of higher soil 
fertility, better buildings and improvements, as well as of better location, accounted for 
many shifts to other farms. 

It is apparent, therefore, as the tenant gained in experience and capital he tended 
to shift to the larger farms, to the farms located nearer the shipping point, to the 
farms located nearer the improved road, and to the higher acre value farms. 

Usually much of the difficulty associated with farm tenancy disappears when there 
is kinship between landlord and tenant. If the tenant were to inherit at least an 
equity in the farm he planned a more permanent system of farming. However, in the 
Middletown area, kinship between landlord and tenant was a negligible factor, and it 
was of small importance in the other areas studied. In the Middletown area less than 
3 per cent of the tenants were sons and sons-in-law of the landlords, and 95 per 
cent were of no kin. Kinship between landlord and tenant was somewhat greater 
in the other areas of the state. 

In some sections of the country the proportion of the tenants who were of kin to 
the landlords is large. In Wisconsin 42 per cent of the tenants were of kin to Iand- 
lords, and 37 per cent were sons or sons-in-law.? Twenty-eight per cent of the tenants 
of Pennsylvania were of kin to landlords and 24 per cent were sons and sons-in-law. 
In southeastern Pennsylvania 43 per cent of the tenants were of kin to the landlords.* 

Kinship between landlords and tenants usually is associated with a longer average 
period of tenure. In most areas where an appreciable proportion of the landlords and 
tenants are of kin this assumption is probably true. In Delaware the kinship that did 
exist had but little, if any, influence upon the average period of tenure. The period 
of tenure of the sons and sons-in-law was about the same as that where no kinship 
existed. In the Middletown area the average period of tenure where kinship existed 
was distinctly less than where there was no kinship. This probably is explained by the 
fact that the farms operated by tenants who were of kin to the landlords were too 
small for an economic size of business. In the areas studied, then, especially Middle- 
town, the percentage of tenants who were kin to the landlords was very small, and on 
farms where kinship did exist it had little, if any, influence in lengthening the average 
period of tenure. 

It has been shown that the majority of the changes of farms were justified on eco- 
nomie grounds. The question is pertinent as to the probable duration and extent of 
this trend toward a shorter average period of tenure. It has been pointed out that a 
reasonable number of shifts were good for the farmer but too many shifts were a 
distinct handicap to the farm. 

During the past several years rapid strides have been made in Delaware in the 
construction of improved roads, in the increased use of automobiles and trucks, and 
in the centralization of public schools. Many tenant farmers have changed farms in 
an effort to adjust themselves to this rapid change of conditions. 

It appears now that within the next few years an appreciable proportion of the 
farm roads in Delaware will be improved. The use of the automobile has become 


2Turner, Howard A., The Ownership of Tenant Farms in the United States, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Department Bulletin 1432, p. 44, Table 28, 1926. 

*McCord, J. E., Farm Tenancy and Lease Forms in Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania Agricultural 
Experiment Station Bulletin 232, p. 31, Table 20, 1929. 
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general, An appreciable proportion of the children of the state are housed in centralized 
school buildings. These conditions have all become more stabilized and it is probable 
that during the next decade the period of tenure of Delaware tenants will tend to 
become more stabilized. 
B. O. Bausman 
University of Delaware 


EUROPEAN COMPETITION IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


The paper on the above subject by Mordecai Ezekiel published in the April Journal 
(pp. 267-280) is full of sweeping general statements which raise a suspicion con- 
cerning the entire adequacy of the observations on which the statements are based. 
The reader is likely to suspect that the author has tried to prove too much. The 
paper is, however, an interesting statement of opinion in respect of important prob- 
lems which are likely to trouble us for some years to come. 

An apparent enthusiasm concerning the Russian experiment overlooks the fact that 
this experiment is based on a violation of what might be termed the second basic 
principle of human nature—the first being self-preservation and the second being 
personal gain. The peasants will, by no means, forget the ruin of the best and most 
enterprising farmers—the kulaks. Moreover, with politicians in charge of the collec- 
tive farms, no ‘‘bosses’’ in the real sense, insufficient machinery, most of the exist- 
ing supply rendered useless by the middle of the first season, and a startling dearth 
of replacements, it would appear that the outlook for the widely advertised collective 
farms is dubious. A people thinking in terms of primitive, unmechanized agriculture 
cannot be mechanized over-night, and the economy of the ox team does not fit into the 
economy of the collective farm except as the plan of the latter is revised sharply 
downward. Such revision, however, undoubtedly means the failure of the collective 
farm as planned. Russian specialists, of course, are busy with important research 
problems, but if the agricultural workers lack mechanical ability, and the organization 
above them lacks coordination, the value of the research work will be lessened greatly. 

The author’s somewhat tentative qualifications concerning the collective farms eer- 
tainly would seem to be well founded. In view of apparently authentic information 
concerning other parts of the two ‘‘ five-year programs,’’ such qualifications probably 
will prove even more justified in respect of other Russian industries. 

With respect to more or less detailed comment, it seems doubtful that the rest of 
the world will have to make sweeping readjustments in order to meet the re-entry of 
Russia into the world markets in the near future. Such re-entry appears to be a highly 
publicized ‘‘straw man,’’ predicated on hopes and theoretical computations, and 
appealing to those who take counsel of their hopes—or their fears—rather than of 
the facts or a reasonable deduction from facts and probabilities. This re-entry appears 
very like the much-heralded threat of German competition after 1920. 

Owing to the preponderance of duty-free imports into the United States, their 
sources, and the three-cornered exchanges involved, the American high tariff policy 
has probably had comparatively little effect on European ability to make normal 
purchases of American products. The balancing of international debit accounts 
certainly was assisted by continuing foreign investments of Amerian capital; without 
question, exports of American goods were stimulated unduly by the volume of these 
investments. This, however, was all a part of the late lamented ‘‘bull’’ market, which 
in turn was stimulated by the domestic financial policy, involving a heavy movement 
of gold to the United States. This financial policy may or may not have been unfor- 
tunate, depending on the point of view, and on the importance granted to the financial 
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policies of Great Britain and western Europe. In the writer’s opinion an entire can- 
eellation of international debts, and at least most of the reparations payments, should 
have taken place years ago, instead of being left as a millstone on the neck of post- 
war readjustment. Had this been done the present crisis might not have eventuated, but 
here are sharply divergent opinions, little certainty, and an abundance of political 
eapital. 

These considerations, however, do not justify an apparent implication that the 
United States need be blamed for the politically envisioned state socialism of Great 
Britain. This experiment seems to have resulted from inability or unwillingness to 
meet ‘‘world’’ competition. On the other hand, the protectionist in the United States 
might, with more justice, credit the current abandonment of nominal free trade by 
Great Britain to the long-time results of the so-called American tariff policy. 

Moreover, the United States stands well toward the bottom of the list of important 
countries with respect to tariffs. The ‘‘flight’’ of American industrial capital to 
foreign countries, the effect of which it is easy to exaggerate, has occurred largely in 
order to get behind foreign tariff walls, and only in part because of ‘‘retaliatory’’ 
duties. These walls in turn resulted chiefly from a spirit of economic nationalism, 
with economic internationalist thought confined principally to the export trade of 
nationalistic countries. 

A reduction in the agricultural exports of the United States would probably be of 
real, long-time benefit to the farmers of this country, if the policy of the protective 
tariff is maintained. It might be questioned, however, whether such a reduction is 
likely to result from a downward revision of the tariff. On the contrary, and aside 
from temporary short-time readjustments, such a reduction seems more likely to 
result from an extension of that policy, either directly or indirectly, to certain com- 
modities which now, in effect, are not covered by it. The recent widely criticized vote 
in the House of Representatives in respect of Philippine independence was a step in 
that direction. Thus, duties on Philippine copra and coconut oil, or internal revenue 
duties on all directly competitive or interchangeable tropical and sub-tropical oils 
and fats, and their raw materials (a tariff by indirection), should have quick and 
far-reaching effects on American agricultural exports. Such a policy should (1) virtu- 
ally or entirely eliminate domestic exports of animal and vegetable fats and oils; 
(2) eall for considerable changes in soap formulas, or, rather, a return to earlier 
formulas; (3) curtail domestic exports of resin, and (4) stimulate the domestic 
production of vegetable oils, such as corn, peanut, sunflower, and soy bean oils. To 
the extent that there was an enlarged production of soy bean oil, the problem of the 
wheat surplus might be strongly affected in the interest of domestic wheat growers, 
particularly those located in and adjacent to the corn belt. This policy would call for 
relatively higher domestic prices for oils and fats, and many of their products. These 
prices would have to be paid by the users, and would fall more heavily on the urban 
than on the rural population. Its adoption would require a careful weighing of advan- 
tages and disadvantages in which the problem of the farmers’ purchasing power, and 
its effect on industry as a whole, would have to be veiwed in its national aspects. 

One might question the wisdom of the United States taking the lead in economic 
internationalism. For more than a century this country has been accustomed to and 
has developed its enormous domestic markets as well as its industries under a policy of 
protection. The American tariff policy, in fact, might be considered an object lesson 
in modified free trade to the rest of the world, and especially to western Europe, 
where economic nationalism is dominant and is likely to remain so. Moreover, it is not 
entirely clear just how a policy of economic internationalism on the part of the 
United States would greatly help the present world situation, unless a cancellation of 
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war debts might be so termed and could be attained at the present time. For instance, 
a reversion of American tariff policy would hardly help either the domestic or the 
world price of copper, rubber, coffee, tea, nitrates, cotton, medium to low gluten 
wheats, tropical oils, animal oils and fats, or even of wool if the production of the 
United States remains at approximately its current volume. Furthermore, if the 
traditional American tariff policy has been a factor in elevating or in maintaining 
the high American level of wages, and in turn the high per capita consumption of 
foodstuffs and of manufactured goods, a reversal of that policy might easily return 
the United States to an export basis in beef, butter, eggs, greatly increase the exports 
of animal and vegetable oils, and thus play havoe with prices received by producers 
in countries where a further lowering of prices should be avoided at all costs. 

In sum, the author has presented a highly interesting opinion on subjects which 
in the nature of the case must remain controversial because of fundamental differ- 
ences of opinion concerning not only application of economic theory to changing 
factual premises, but also disagreement in the interpretation of both the facts and 
their implications. 

The opinions implied or expressed in the above are the personal views of the 
reviewer and in no way express the opinions of the Tariff Commission. 


Louis G. Connor 
U. 8. Tariff Commission 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Populist Revolt: A History of the Farmers’ Alliance and the Peoples’ Party, 
by John D. Hicks. Saint Paul: University of Minnesota Press, 1931, 473 pp. $4.00. 
The reader of this book will at once be struck with the painstaking and apparent 

eompetentness with which the author has searched through the widely scattered 

sources of information on which the work is founded. Substantially all statements of 
fact, or supposed fact, in which the book abounds, are based on ample, and for the 
most part, convincing evidence. 

The book might very well have been divided into two parts, the first on the 
Alliance, the second on the Populist Party, though no confusion results from the 
lack of such designation. The treatment of the Alliance is the first of a scientific 
kind to be made, and it would seem that it should serve the purpose of most students 
and teachers interested in farmer movements. The first two chapters, serving as an 
agricultural background, are excellent. In general, it must be said, however, that the 
treatment of the purely historical portion of the book, viz., that dealing with the 
Populist movement, is superior to that of the part dealing with the Alliance. Without 
speaking disparagingly of the portion devoted to the Alliance, it seems necessary to 
point out a few of its defects, which consist rather of inaccuracies than of more 
serious faults. On page 56, in commenting on the low prices received by farmers, 
Professor Hicks says, concerning the figures published by the Department of Agri- 
culture: ‘‘They make no allowance, either, for commissions to dealers, for necessary 
warehouse charges, or for deductions made when the produce could not be regarded 
as strictly first class.’? Yet not one of these deductions should be made, since the 
reported prices are what the farmer received. The table is headed: Average Market 
Prices, but is based not on market prices but on farm prices. Two pages later it is 
stated that thousands of artisans and laborers sought their fortunes in the West. 
It is doubtful, however, that any considerable numbers of ‘‘artisans and laborers’’ 
were tempted to go West to become farmers. At least the cities continued to grow. 
The new West was settled mainly by farm people. 

In the chapter on ‘‘Grievances,’’ the author makes the positive statement that the 
prices fluctuate unduly during the year, the farmer losing because of the necessity 
of selling early in the season. ‘‘ Wall Street speculators and others bought heavily 
when prices were low and sold later when prices were high... .’’ Some careful studies 
have been made respecting the holding of produce from the past harvest period until 
the following winter and spring, and the results do not look very flattering to the 
one who had believed in the probability of ‘‘handsome profits’’ so easily made. In 
the same chapter we find the statement: ‘‘Those who gave up the struggle to win 
wealth out of the land and went to the cities so generally succeeded in the new 
environment that a steady migration from farm to city set in. Why should the same 
man fail as a farmer and succeed as a city laborer?’’ The trek from farm to city 
had begun long before this period. It is an old phenomenon. Americans left the 
farms for the city as fast as the cities developed to which they might go. But no 
farms of any importance have been left without sufficient labor, while we know little 
about the success achieved by those who made the transition, i.e., as applied to num- 
bers, not outstanding individuals. Neither can we agree that ‘‘The farmer had good 
reason to believe . . . that he worked longer hours, under more adverse conditions, and 
with smaller compensation for his labor than any other man on earth.’’ At the time 
under consideration, there were sweat shops and steel mills and mines, into none of 
which the farmer would have gone from choice, either on the basis of surroundings, 
hours, or pay. 
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In spite of certain rather obvious blemishes and shortcomings, the book is a useful 
and valuable contribution to the student of farm organizations. As much can be said 
of the later portion of the book which deals with the rise of Populism. The author 
shows that the Alliance was the forerunner of the Bryan movement. His discussion 
of the difficulty, at the time the impossibility, of uniting the farmers of the North 
with those of the South is illuminating. The reader who is not familiar with the 
history of the Granger movement will be inclined to credit the Alliance and the 
Populists with more initiative and originality than they deserve. In the closing 
chapter, entitled ‘‘The Populist Contribution,’’ the list of proposed political reforms 
sounds almost as though culled from the programs of the Grange of a decade earlier 
than originating with the Alliance, while the analogy drawn by the author between 
the Alliance Sub-Treasury scheme and the Warehouse Act of 1916, which latter act 
facilitates borrowing on stored produce, seems rather strained. The one is a mild 
means of added credit; the other was a scheme of government speculation in farm 
produce to be financed by a huge issue of paper money. The Alliance proposal that 
the government should lend to farmers big sums at 2 per cent (it came near being 
1 per cent) is, again, not much like the recent credit acts which provide farm loans 
at hardly under commercial rates, and mainly supplied out of private funds. 

After making the above critical comments, it is only fair to observe that for the 
most part they apply to details, albeit important details, but that the writer, in spite 
of these minor defects considers the book a very commendable and acceptable con- 
tribution to a subject which heretofore had been inadequately handled. 

Benjamin Horace Hibbard 

University of Wisconsin 


Land and Life: The Economic National Policy for Agriculture, by Viscount Astor 
and Keith A. H. Murray. Introduction by Sir William Beach Thomas. London: 
Victor Gollanez, Ltd. 1932. 192 pp. 5/ net. 


Every one interested in agricultural economies, especially politicians and advocates 
of special farm relief programs, will find this little book interesting and stimulating. 
Fundamentally, the problem in England is the same as in this country—what does 
the nation want to do with its agriculture, and how can this be accomplished to the 
best interests of all the people? 

The authors state that ‘‘a national policy must have three objectives: (1) More 
people on the land; (2) greater food production; (3) high efficiency. The first two 
aims are based on national requirements: ... The first two objectives may conflict 
with the third. The problem is to obtain a sensible compromise between them.’’ These 
same objectives perhaps would not be good for the United States but the important 
thing is that before anything of a constructive nature can be accomplished for the 
nation as a whole there must be some definite objectives aside from charity to a small 
group of farmers. 

The authors point out clearly that wheat production is not the pivotal crop in 
English agriculture; that the wheat farmers have been most severely affected by 
competition and these farmers have made themselves heard; and that any national 
agricultural policy based on protection to wheat farmers may be wrong for the nation 
as a whole. Yet, the leaders are likely to adopt some of the schemes suggested for 
helping this group of farmers to the detriment of the entire nation. The schemes 
suggested for relief in England are about the same as those in this country with only 
slight modifications to meet different conditions, tariffs, bounties, quotas, allotments, 
guaranteed prices, price fixing, and cost of production plus profit. This little book 
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points out quite clearly the economic ramifications of various attempts at social con- 
trol. Probably many Americans could read this book and get a broader understanding 
of the problems, because the arguments do not apply directly to this country and then 
there is less danger of people being too biased to look at all sides of the questions. 

The discussion of the bounty to encourage sugar-beet production in England, its 
past costs, economic effects, and its failure to really help agriculture, ought to be read 
and understood by all politicians who voted for higher tariffs on sugar in this 
country. England used a bounty while we used a tariff to help out a small group of 
farmers, sugar refineries, and stockholders under a pretense of giving national aid to 
agriculture. 

This little book has particular merit in many respects. It recognizes the problems, 
and it recognizes the difficulties involved in attempting to alter economic conditions. 
It recognizes that any change attempted will cost something and some group or all 
of society has to pay; yet it does not arrive at the absurd conclusions so common in 
this country—that economic conditions are governed by natural laws and nothing 
can be done about them. It sets up a definite goal and suggests ways and means of 
arriving there. It favors aid to dairying, poultry, fruits, and vegetables, the products 
that have and will be best able to compete in English markets; the products for 
which English soil and climate are better suited than grain or sugar beets. Instead 
of trying to bolster up production in many areas for commodities that have no chance 
to survive without aid, thereby making it possible for obsolete methods of production 
to survive, it aims to assist production by favoring scientific methods and giving aid 
to farmers for shifting to better practices and to such commodities as have a chance 
to survive competition. Benefit to the state is put ahead of benefit to farmers. 

‘*We have to determine not whether a policy costing more money is to be adopted, 
but which of various alternatives will be most beneficial to the state and to agricul- 
ture, and least burdensome to those who have to foot the bill.’’ 

The attitude throughout the book is distinctly nationalistic—England for England. 
The developments during the last century in France, Germany, Denmark, Holland, 
and Belgium are used to indicate that agricultural developments can be definitely 
influenced and controlled by state activity. Not being particularly interested in 
England, one would like to ask the authors what they would suggest as a policy for 
Denmark if England should succeed with the production program they have outlined. 

England apparently is caught in a jam. The rising spirit of nationalism in other 
countries is cutting off the markets for her manufactured goods that used to be 
exported to pay for food products. England must have food and either it has to be 
imported or produced at home. Perhaps the real problem is overpopulation and what 
England needs is a smaller total population with about the same number, as at present, 
engaged in agriculture. That would alter the proportions of population engaged in 
agriculture the same as it would by maintaining the total and placing more on 
the land. 

Apparently the authors do not dare or do not wish to suggest that the real problem 
may be overpopulation and that legalized birth control may be as good a solution as 
more small agricultural holdings. Growth of population and birth rates are not men- 
tioned in this book but from other sources it appears as if declining birth rates were 
helping to solve England’s problem although she may not want to have them solved 
in this manner. 

Failure to take account of the growth of total population seriously handicaps the 
comparisons made between English agriculture and that of France, Denmark, Holland, 
and Belgium. From the data presented it is difficult to agree with the statement 
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‘*Finally, as compared with agriculture in most neighbouring countries, there is no 
doubt that the position of British agriculture has not been maintained.’’ England 
forged ahead of others industrially and in spite of this, agriculture tended to hold 
its own absolutely, but relatively it became of less importance than other activities, 

Some of the basic assumptions used in the book are open to question, especially 
if applied to the United States. They may, however, be true in England. ‘‘The 
belief that country life is healthier than town life is, on the whole, well founded.”’ 
Is this true? If so, then perhaps England needs a new and better urban policy 
instead of an agricultural policy aiming at more people on farms. 

‘Contact with nature through association with the soil and rural environment 
induces a solidity of character and attitude of mind. . . . Dependent as they are on 
many factors which are beyond their control, and having to wait for a considerable 
time for the fruits of their labours, those living in the country develop a patience 
and steadfastness of purpose which is often lacking in the urban dweller.’’ 

Similar arguments have floated around in this country for years. If true, they 
challenge the educational systems. Can’t society rear and educate good citizens 
without depending on nature to do it for us? The underlying philosophy is that man 
is governed by natural laws and that he is more or less helpless. It seems peculiar 
that the authors would appeal to such assumptions to bolster up a policy perhaps 
otherwise justified on the basis of cold, cruel facts. Has English agriculture been 
rearing men of such wonderful character and statesmanship? Are not, these rural 
people represented among the politicians and in the National Farmers Union? The 
authors hardly give these rural representatives enough credit to indicate that they 
want more leaders like them or that policies advocated by rural people would be 
good for the nation as a whole. 


George M. Peterson 
University of California 


The Corn and Hog Surplus of the Corn Belt, by Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor. Stanford Uni- 
versity: The Food Research Institute. 1932. 658 pp. $4.50. 


All who are seriously interested in national planning and especially in agricultural 
planning should welcome this 600-page book by Dr. Taylor dealing with the surplus 
problem of the corn belt. Probably the book is as interesting to me as to anyone 
because I have lived in the heart of the corn belt all my life and for more than 
twenty years have wrestled statistically in one way and another with the corn and 
hog surplus problem. But intense as my own interest is, I found the ‘‘going’’ rather 
hard in spots and I am wondering if those who live outside the corn belt will not find 
fully half of this book of no interest to them whatever. 

A summary of Dr. Taylor’s position, mostly in his own words, is as follows: 

1. ‘‘The surplus of hogs is not a transitory phenomenon. We do not expect the 
surplus of hogs to disappear as have disappeared the surpluses of cattle and of 
sheep.’’ 

2. ‘*Sinee for corn even less than for hogs is there warrant for ascribing to foreign 
prices the determination of domestic prices, when we combine corn and hogs as 2 
unit agriculture, it is incorrect to say that the level of domestic prices in any year 
is determined or largely set by world prices of corn and hogs. The prices of these 
erops sold for domestic consumption are determined largely by domestic conditions and 
not by the prices received for the exportable surplus.’’ 

3. **The corn belt farmer cannot be regarded as a low-cost producer of fat, nor 
is the fat he produces of exceptional quality. ... Lard is merely one fat out of many. 
Furthermore, lard suffers from ever-intensified competition with other fats and oils. 
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The free availability of vegetable oils, and the fact that they may be marketed in 
the form of substitutes closely resembling lard, seriously impairs the market position 
of lard hogs, especially those of heavy weight. Alike from the standpoint of feeding 
efficiency, out turn of protein and utilities of lard, the use of the lard hog represents 
a disadvantageous feature of the agriculture of the corn belt.’’ 

4. ‘*The misuse of the corn-hog ratio is the factor largely responsible for the 
eycles of production of hogs, resulting in shortage with high prices and glut with 
low prices. The corn-hog ratio has nothing to do with the amount of corn required 
to produce a stated weight of hogs; it is merely a price ratio and usually misleads 
the majority of farmers.’’ 

5. Neither the Equalization Fee nor the Export Debenture Plan nor the Domestic 
Allotment Plan can help the corn and hog farmers. 

6. There should be a ‘‘ National Board of Swine Production Policy.’’ This board 
would recommend the number of hogs which could be marketed to advantage the 
following year and suggest the reduction in corn acreage which would be desirable 
in order to keep the reduced number of hogs from producing an unwieldly corn 
surplus, assuming normal weather conditions. The corn acreage of the United States 
should be cut by 10 or 15 per cent without any corresponding increase in other 
cereal crops. The acreage thus released should not be put into either hay or pasture 
but into soil building crops. 

‘*On the basis of the swine census for that year, the approximate pro rata pro- 
portion of each state in the corn belt would be indicated. In each state of the corn 
belt it would then become the function of the farm organizations and cooperative 
associations, the state agricultural college, the extension service, the county agents 
and the rural press to bring these recommendations home to every hog raiser... . The 
fortunate thing about such a program is that control of breeding of hogs is in the 
hands of the farmer and this is the initial step. If control of acreage were primary 
and adaptation in animal husbandry secondary, the plan would sound less practicable. 
But since contro] of the number of animals is the primary step and control of 
acreage secondary, the plan is practicable. With growth in population, the plan would 
become easier with the course of time.’’ 

7. There is no prospect of expansion in the foreign demand for our hog products 
or in the domestic demand. ‘‘Our consumption of all meats, and especially of hog 
products, is high. There is no reason to anticipate an increase in the per capita meat 
consumption in the country; also there is no reason to anticipate that the consumption 
of fresh and cured pork should expand at the expense of other meat. We have already 
expressed the view that the per capita consumption of hog fat may be expected to 
decline. We see no possibility of bringing about any change in the direction of 
increased consumption of hog products through advertising or in any other way.’’ 

8. The European corn borer may eventually control the size of the corn surplus 
to some extent not so much because it will reduce the yield of corn, but because it 
will increase the cost of growing per acre. However, ‘‘at the present writing (autumn 
of 1931) it seems clear that the disturbances provoked by the corn borer and by 
efforts at control appear much less ominous than was previously anticipated.’’ 

9. There should be larger farms in the corn belt and a smaller farm population. 
Corn belt farmers should use more extensively the higher yielding strains of corn 
and the more productive strains of hogs. They should give more attention to the 
proper care and feeding of their hogs. ‘‘ Farms are too small, the number of farmers 
too numerous, the gross income is divided between too many families. The answer is 
the larger family farm, not chain farming or incorporated farming. ... If the 
average farm in the corn belt were larger (at least a half-section and probably a 
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full section), it would prove practicable to apply intensively the several mechanical 
improvements in the raising of corn. ... With the use of available modern imple- 
ments, the out turn of corn and hogs per man may be greatly increased, probably 
doubled.’’ 

At the same time as this is being done, there must be a careful adjustment of 
supply to demand by controlling the hog breeding and the corn acreage. ‘‘ The market 
for foodstuffs is much less elastic than for other goods and services, and this imposes 
on agriculture a particular obligation in the direction of adjustment of supply to 
demand.’’ 

10. Referring to the sociological outcome of half-section and full-section farms 
in the corn belt, Dr. Taylor says, ‘‘ The real problem is not the loss of farm population 
but the absorbability of the dispensable farmers into urban industries.’’ 

11. The international political situation with respect to its effect on corn belt 
agriculture is dismissed with one paragraph, the closing paragraph of the book, 
the essence of which is in the following quotation: ‘‘The problems of exporting 
countries, whether of capital, services, or goods, were never more distorted than now, 
and the outcome of this state of affairs is the situation called international dis- 
equilibrium. . . . Since national trade is measured in political as well as in economic 
units, the future course of international commerce is indeterminate. ’’ 

Running through much of Dr. Taylor’s book is the apparent assumption that the 
farm leaders of the corn belt have not understood the corn and hog problem. Inasmuch 
as Dr. Taylor is kind enough to recognize me in a number of passages as one of the 
leaders, I am asking the indulgence of the farm economists while I make a reply in 
a somewhat personal manner. 

With much of Dr. Taylor’s analysis I agree and I welcome the many tables of 
figures which he presents, especially in the Appendix. Probably all thoughtful students 
will agree with Dr. Taylor that the surplus of corn and hogs in the corn belt is likely 
to be so great for many years that the price will be decidedly unfavorable. I became 
aware of this situation myself as soon as the War closed and I began to tackle the 
problem of waking up the public sentiment of the corn belt. In 1920, 1921, and 1922, 
Wallaces’ Farmer put on a determined drive to bring about a reduction in corm 
acreage. I wrote a number of editorials around the slogan, ‘‘ More clover, less corn, 
more money.’’ At that time, because of the fact that the European demand was still 
strong for our surplus hog products, it did not seem to be wise to approach the hog 
end of the game first. Dr. Taylor may remember that in June of 1920 he himself 
made an address at Ames in which he urged the expansion of wheat acreage in Iowa 
because of great need for wheat in Europe. 

In my campaign to bring about a reduction in corn acreage, I found small help 
either from the farmers, the politicians, or the business men. The business press was 
strongly against any idea of acreage reduction at that time. I did manage to get 
the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation to go on record in favor of reducing the Iowa 
corn acreage and a suggested allotment was made for each county. But there was n0 
method of control and the net results of the campaign were practically nil. It is obvi- 
ous that in order to bring about effective acreage reduction it would be necessary to 
have the public sentiment as strong for it as it was in favor of acreage expansion 
during the War. Moreover, it would be necessary to invoke the centralizing power of 
the government and use the county agents for acreage contraction just as they were 
used for acreage expansion in 1917 and 1918. 

A long program of education was apparently needed. The wheat folks of the 
Northwest had become sold on the idea of making the tariff effective for wheat by 
means of an Equalization Fee. In December of 1923 several of us managed to sell 
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the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation on the general idea of what later became known 
as the McNary-Haugen Bill. From then until 1928 most of the discussion of the corn 
and hog surplus was against the background of the McNary-Haugen Bill and the 
Equalization Fee. Dr. Taylor in his discussion of the application of the Equalization 
Fee to corn and hogs dwells at length on the practical difficulties of applying the 
Equalization Fee to corn. With regard to the effect of the Equalization Fee on hog 
prices Taylor says, ‘‘The plan ought to achieve higher prices initially, because at first 
the supply of hogs would be moderate. The plan could not work beyond a couple of 
years unless the supply of hogs could be held moderate. We do not believe this could 
be accomplished with the plan in operation, because the potential hog raising and 
feeding capacity of the corn belt and of the country are too greatly in excess of the 
population of the country for the next decade.’’ 

During the four-year period when I strenuously worked for the MeNary-Haugen 
Bill, I appreciated many of the objections against the plan which Dr. Taylor en- 
larges upon in his 90-page chapter on the Equalization Fee. I felt, however, that if 
cotton and wheat could be taken care of, it would be possible to keep the wheat and 
cotton farmers from encroaching on the domains of the corn and hog farmer as 
producers and also to bolster up their purchasing power for hog products as con- 
sumers. I felt that beneficial effects to wheat and cotton would inevitably be passed 
on to corn and hogs and still believe so, although in the present state of world 
affairs I am inclined to agree with Dr. Taylor that the Equalization Fee plan in 
operation would prove disappointing. 

My biggest object in working so strenuously for the Equalization Fee from 1923 
to 1928 was to wake up our farmers to the full significance of our tariff. Most of the 
corn and hog farmers previous to 1928 were rather ardent believers in the tariff. 
They realized only slowly that the post-war reversal in credit balances between the 
United States and the rest of the world had caused the American tariff to work out 
to the positive disadvantage of agriculture. The McNary-Haugen fight with its 
slogans of ‘‘ Equality for Agriculture’’ and ‘‘ Make the tariff effective for Agricul- 
ture’? caused the farmers to think effectively for the first time concerning the 
present day significance of the tari. Moreover, the McNary-Haugen fight was 
necessary in order to produce a certain amount of class consciousness on the part of 
the farmers. Working under the leadership of George Peek, Chester Davis, Frank 
Murphy, and Bill Hirth, the farmers of the Middle West had the joy of putting the 
McNary-Haugen Bill twice through Congress. Some of Dr. Taylor’s intimate friends 
did not approve of the political methods used by the corn belt leaders but Dr. Taylor 
himself in his books is courteous enough to dismiss this phase of the matter by saying, 
‘The case of the corn belt has not always been stated with discernment and dis- 
crimination.’’ And then he goes on to say, ‘‘ The farmer in the corn belt is not always 
his own best spokesman; in some ways his case is well presented by the rural press, in 
which Wallaces’ Farmer has long been an outstanding figure. Probably the case has 
been best stated by experts in the state colleges of agriculture.’’ 

Dr. Taylor may be interested in the origin of the ‘‘National Board of Swine 
Production Policy’’ concerning which he speaks so favorably. In the spring of 1928 
Mr. A, Sykes, for many years president of the Corn Belt Meat Producers Association, 
was talking with me in my office in Des Moines about the future of the corn belt. 
I told Mr. Sykes that I was very pessimistic and that I didn’t see much hope unless 
we could reduce the number of hogs very materially and cut the corn acreage to fit. 
One of Mr. Sykes’ children was at Ames and he was going up there that afternoon. 
I, therefore, suggested that he call on President R. M. Hughes and present the idea 
that the time had come to hold a conference on how to level out the hog cycle. Sykes 
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was successful in selling President Hughes on this idea. Economists from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the different agricultural colleges took rather an active 
part in these meetings as did representatives of the packers, and Sam Guard of the 
Breeders’ Gazette. Sam Guard hoped to use the idea to strengthen the National Swine 
Show but although we held two of the meetings in connection with the National 
Swine Show at Peoria, we were never able to get any really effective cooperation 
from the swine producers. But before we could carry the idea forward any farther, 
the Farm Board came into the picture and we stepped out because it was obviously 
a function of the Farm Board to carry out the thing we were trying to do. Unfor- 
tunately the Farm Board has been so handicapped by the terrific emergencies 
created by the depression and the necessities of doing something rapidly for wheat 
and cotton as well as certain political considerations that nothing verv effective has 
been done along the line of developing a fundamentally sound policy for the corn belt. 

Dr. Taylor rather infers that the corn belt has been slow in waking up to the fact 
that the old lard hog, ‘‘She ain’t what she used to be.’’ It may interest Dr. Taylor 
to know that in early 1920 I went on record to the following effect: ‘‘Germany, 
which normally took 150 million pounds of lard from us every year before the War, 
must now pay the Allied nations an indemnity every year of at least 600 million 
dollars. In order to pay this huge sum, Germany must cut her imports down to the 
absolute minimum and become extraordinarily efficient in exporting. For the next two 
or three years, Germany may perhaps import more lard from us than she did before 
the War, but, as rapidly as possible, Germany will re-establish her swine industry and 
reduce the imports of American lard.’’ Again in early 1920 I wrote, ‘‘Corn oil, 
cocoanut oil, cottonseed oil, and other tropical vegetable fats are being used as lard 
substitutes, and as a result lard may sell decidedly below its normal pre-war ratio 
to hogs.’’ 

Corn belt farm leaders held a number of interviews with the big Chicago packers 
to determine what might be done by the hog farmer in cooperation with the packers 
to reduce the surplus of lard. The trouble was that the packers would not pay a 
premium for bacon hogs. The corn and hog business has never been thoroughly in- 
tegrated from top to bottom. The packer has not been able to think practically in 
terms of the corn and hog farmer, and the corn and hog farmer has not been able 
to think practically in terms of the packer. Wallaces’ Farmer employed Guy Bush, an 
excellent swine technician, especially to work on this problem. He served as an ex- 
cellent ‘‘go-between’’ between the pure-bred hog men, the practical farmer, the 
agricultural colleges, the packers, and the agricultural press. His work was unfortu- 
nately stopped, however, by the depth of the depression. 

At this point I would like to take issue with Dr. Taylor in his statement, ‘‘The 
misuse of the corn-hog ratio is the factor largely responsible for the cycles of pro- 
duction of hogs, resulting in shortage with high prices and glut with low prices.’’ 
The National Provisioner, the magazine of the Meat Packing and Allied Industries, 
in its March 12, 1932, issue plays up this attitude of Dr. Taylor under the caption, 
‘‘He Debunks the Corn-Hog Ratio.’’ Inasmuch as I popularized the term, ‘‘corn-hog 
ratio,’’ with the charts which I began running in Wallaces’ Farmer early in 1915, I 
feel in all fairness that a word of explanation is in order. All of us who have used 
the corn-hog ratio have played up again and again the idea that the time to curtail 
hog breeding operations was when the ratio was unusually wide and the time to 
expand was when the ratio was unusually narrow. I am sure that Dr. Taylor will 
agree with me when I say that recognition of the corn-hog ratio has helped in some 
degree to prevent the cycles of overproduction and underproduction from swinging 
as widely as they otherwise would. Of course, I have recognized steadily, as have all 
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other thoughtful economists, that the corn-hog ratio was a guide to the individual 
and not to hog producers as a group. Dr. Taylor is sound when he suggests that the 
corn-hog problem should be attacked as a unit and that the corn-hog ratio is merely 
a useful bit of minor technique. 

In closing I would like to say that it appears to me Dr. Taylor is altogether too 
willing to assume that the United States is prepared to go ahead on the isolation 
basis of exceedingly high tariffs and loaning no more money abroad. If he is correct 
in that assumption, it is of course obvious that we must have a National Planning 
Board of which a National Swine Production Board would be a part. In such case 
we would have to build up a number of bureaucracies to inaugurate a plan of state 
socialism for control of production all along the line and for shifts of population 
from the rural centers to the appropriate city factories. Is Dr. Taylor willing to follow 
this out to its ultimate implications? Perhaps he would prefer to contemplate the 
other alternative which embraces gradually lower tariffs, the renewed loaning of 
money abroad, the cancellation of the war debts and German reparations, etc. Admit- 
tedly this has its great difficulties. Dr. Taylor does not raise this issue as clearly as 


he should in his book and because of space limitations I am not prepared to go into 
the matter further at this time. 


H. A. Wallace 
Wallaces’ Farmer and the Iowa Homstead. 


The Plight of Cigarette Tobacco, by T. J. Woofter, Jr. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press. 1931. pp. xi, 99. $1.00 


This readable little book calls a spade a spade. It is a study of ‘‘ conditions which 
are extremely unfavorable to the farmer in marketing America’s sixth most important 
crop and of the economic forces which have created these conditions.’’ Furthermore, 


the reader is informed in the Preface, ‘‘this is an example of the action of farm 
price in a buyer’s market, a market in which the buying is virtually monopolistic.’’ 
The importance of the book is enhanced by its vigorous and realistic approach to the 
problem, and the emphasis which is placed on social considerations. 

The short chapter on the Strong Position of the Manufacturers is of much interest 
at this time when tobacco companies have been making profits while other companies 
have been suffering huge losses. The explanation is tersely summed up as follows: 
‘‘Thus, to deal with hundreds of thousands of poorly organized, poorly informed 
farmers, there are four organized and powerful domestic tobacco companies with a 
tremendous surplus supply of the commodity on hand and with profits piling up 
because of monopoly advantages, diminishing costs, and a demand which shows a 
tendency to keep climbing regardless of minor price fluctuations. Under those cir- 
cumstances the ‘big four’ have piled up enormous profits and have been able to exert 
great influence not only on the retail price of their product but also on the farm price 
of leaf tobaeco.’’ (pp. 40-41.) 

Those who are not acquainted with the marketing of flue-cured tobacco will enjoy, 
the chapter on the Auction Market System. It is difficult to believe that such an 
important crop as tobacco should be sold in such a hit-or-miss fashion. The author 
states that ‘‘actual collusion in fixing bidding limits is hardly necessary—a gentle- 
man’s agreement not to ‘hog the market’ would seem to be ample enough.’’ (p. 48.) 
The significant development of government grading as a remedy for present auction 
conditions is briefly discussed. This system should provide growers with some idea 
of the market value of their commodity, but it remains to be seen whether with this 
information they will be in position to market their crop to greater advantage. 
However, government grading to the extent that it demonstrates the inequities of the 
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present system should at least serve to educate farmers to the necessity of a better 
marketing system. 

The argument of the chapters devoted to the Federal Cigarette Tax is ‘‘that there 
is no assurance that the removal of the tax should benefit the farmer,’’ (p. 61) and 
that any gain would go to manufacturers or consumers. It is maintained that the 
producer does not benefit by what the manufacturers are able to pay, but by what 
the manufacturers will pay, taking into account this monopolistic position. In this 
connection it will be remembered that the manager of one of the large tobacco com- 
panies in the summer of 1931 said that the increase in wholesale price which was 
put into effect at that time would enable the manufacturers to pay a higher price for 
the 1931 crop. In the face of this statement, 1931 prices were much lower than they 
had been in recent years. Since Dr. Woofter is of the opinion that the benefit of 
removal of the Federal Cigarette Tax would be largely ‘‘ pocketed by the manufac- 
turer,’’ he inclines toward the view that the federal government should rebate part 
of the revenue collected from the Federal Cigarette Tax following the principle ap- 
plied to the inheritance tax, a plan which would benefit the farmer indirectly through 
reduced local taxation. 

The chapters on Consumption and Farm Price and Production and Farm Price 
are statistical in character. It is maintained that ‘‘ price is much more closely related 
to the supply in sight than it is to the consumption, which is what would be expected 
under conditions of monopoly buying.’’ (p. 74.) The treatment in these two chapters, 
while suggestive, needs further elaboration. 

The author is not optimistic in looking toward the improvement of tobacco mar- 
keting conditions. While appreciating the benefits which might be derived from 
cooperative action, he is well aware of the difficulties which must be faced. Because 
of these difficulties it is suggested that manufacturers and farmers might cooperate, 
possibly with governmental supervision, to endeavor to stabilize production. The 
reviewer feels that a more positive attitude in support of producer cooperation would 
be in keeping with the author’s general argument. It would appear that if the 
buyers are dominant, cooperation affords the one practical means of improving the 
producer’s bargaining power. 

Dr. Woofter has performed a useful service in this well titled study. The cigarette 
tobacco producer is in a ‘‘bad way.’’ The solution to his problem is not easy. The 
author has not led him out of Egypt. He has merely shown why he must get out, and 
some of the difficulties that must be faced in the journey. 

Joseph G. Knapp 
North Carolina State College of Agriculture 


Recueil de statistiques basées sur les données de la comptabilité agricole pour 1927-28. 
(‘‘Summary of statistics based on the returns from farm accounting for 1927- 
28.’’) International Institute of Agriculture. Rome: Bestelli and Tumminelli. 
1931. pp. vi, 412. 80 lire. (In French, but has keys to the principal terms in 12 
languages). 

This is the first fruit of an ambitious program envisioned in 1913, interrupted 
by the World War, tried out in a preliminary way with unsatisfactory results in 
1926 (by a world-wide questiennaire relating to 1923), attacked again in 1927 by 
a subcommittee which, under Dr. Laur, developed a standard procedure, and brought 
to publication in 1931. This summary covers the findings of offices in sixteen coun- 
tries of Europe for the year 1927-28. The Institute hopes to cover more countries in 


1Laur, E. Terminologie et fondenrets d’une statistique internationale basée sur la comp- 
tabilité agricole. Brougg, Switzerland: 8S. A. Effingerhof. 1929. 
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better fashion for succeeding years—it has in hand returns from countries not in- 
cluded in this first effort. 

The returns vividly describe the farm organization and business of 7554 peasant 
proprietorships and 1237 larger (commercial) holdings. The data for each of these 
classes of business are presented in a series of tables by countries, for each of which 
further subdivisions have been made by economic or producing regions, by type of 
farming, and by size of farm. The tables take up in minute detail the distribution 
of land in farms, of the arable land, and of the capital engaged in farming; the 
man-labor used, the value of family living from the farm, crop yields and the pro- 
duction of flocks and herds; sales and unit prices, receipts, expenses, gross returns, 
costs of production, expenses of production, and ‘‘ final results.’’ Rates are worked © 
out for many of the items. Values are stated in currency and in gold francs. 

The sample is small—only 0.068 per cent of the number of farms in the countries 
covered. There is only one record from France, England submitted 146 records, 
Switzerland 500, Netherlands 1987, and Germany 2298. Direct comparisons of the 
means for countries cannot properly be made, even though the reduction to hectares, 
and percentages, and gold-franc money values seem to encourage such comparisons. 
Within countries and within regions comparisons may be made with more confidence, 
and as time goes on it should be possible to develop concepts now barely suggested. 

The present achievement leaves much to be done before the objective of the In- 
stitute is reached. The defects and limitations of the data are stated in the Pref- 
ace; they are fairly obvious in the tabulations. But it seems to have been felt that 
the best way of getting better figures in larger numbers was to make use of the 
data in hand according to the fundamental plan of Dr. Laur approved at the Inter- 
national Congress at Bucharest. With this demonstration as a guide and stimulus, 
later figures will be better. At any rate the showing is impressive. 

Although it is undoubtedly a significant piece of work, few students in this coun- 
try will have use for the book as a statistical source. Courses in farm accounting will 
be enriched by close study of the examples of European work therein brought out. 


S. W. Mendum 
Bureau of Agricultural Eoonomics 


The Marketing of Wool, by A. F. Du Plessis. London: Isaac Pitman & Sons, 1931. 
331 pp. $3.75. 


This is a book which has been much needed by the layman who wants to under- 
stand how wool is handled, and sold and why its marketing arrangements have come 
to be as they now are. When marketing books come more generally to clothe the 
bare bones of rather self-evident theory with a sophisticated explanation of this type, 
we shall have better understanding concerning marketing problems and what to do 
about them. The book has some obvious defects which will be pointed out later, but 
it represents a type of commodity marketing study which should be repeated for 
other commodities and perhaps carried a little deeper than is done even in this case. 
With a series of such books for the various commodities we should have a thoroughly 
discussible foundation for courses in marketing, an element which is lacking in most 
of the available textbooks. For the most part they are too simple, too obvious, and 
too positively stated to give rise to the needed appraisal and discussion. 

Like most books, this one is much stronger in those sections where the writer is 
on familiar ground than where he is attempting to deal at long range and from in- 
adequate sources with things concerning which he is not well informed. This ap- 
plies particularly to his treatment of the cooperative handling of wool and to his 
diseussion of the situation in the United States. 
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The book begins with a chapter which surveys briefly the production of wool and 
the characteristics of the breeds of sheep. The second and third chapters, dealing 
with the manufacturing and preparation of wool, are some of the best in the book 
as they explain many of the peculiarities of the product which make necessary par- 
ticular sorts of functioning in the marketing process. While this section is not treated 
at all exhaustively, it will provide much illumination for those not familiar with 
the marketing and manufacture of wool. 

The fourth chapter deals with the standardization of wool, and the next three 
with given methods of selling, private treaty, local public auctions, and central public 
auction markets. These are well handled, and contain a good description of the ad- 
vantages and limitations of these methods written in an understanding and balanced 
manner. Chapter Eight on the centralization of auction markets is also well reasoned. 

Chapter Nine on ‘‘Cooperative Marketing of Wool’’ is, in the judgment of the 
reviewer, one of the poorer chapters in the book. It does not convey the impression 
of intimate contact with the problems as do the earlier chapters. The proposals seem 
somewhat artificial and idealistic. In the treatment of conditions in the United States, 
it is apparent that the discussion is drawn from secondary and very incomplete 
sources. As a result, the emphasis is somewhat misplaced and the discussion lacks in 
detail. For example, first attention is given to the Northern California Wool Ware- 
house Company and the Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers while the National Wool 
Exchange is only mentioned and the Ohio Wool Growers’ Association is not men- 
tioned at all. One familiar with cooperative wool marketing in the United States 
would probably be inclined approximately to reverse this order in discussing con- 
tributions to methods of handling. Considerable emphasis is given to the National 
Wool Marketing Council, an abortive undertaking which was attempted in 1927 and 
1928 and disappeared with the development of the federal farm board program. The 
book was completed just as the National Wool Marketing Corporation was getting 
underway; so this is not discussed or mentioned. 

Chapter Ten gives a brief summary of war-time control measures. This helps in 
laying the foundation for Chapter Eleven which is a good discussion of the simi- 
larities and contrasts of wool and cotton and of the problems involved if organized 
future trading in wool is to be undertaken. The last three chapters dealing with 
statistics, short term credits, and wool prices over short and long periods are not 
as convincing as the early part of the book, and it is probable that this space could 
have been better used in further elaboration of some of the other phases of the 
subject. 

As a whole, the book contains considerable treatment of marketing principles, 
though these are not identified and labeled. The very brief touch on price theory here 
and there leaves some question as to whether the author is really clear on this phase 
of economics, and probably might better have been omitted or more fully developed. 


University of California M. R. Benedict 


The Introduction of Farm Machinery in Its Relation to the Productivity of Labor 
in the Agriculture of the United States During the Nineteenth Century, by Leo 
Rogin. Berkeley, Calif.: University of California Press, 1931. 260 pp., illus. (Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Economies, vol. 9). 

In the summer of 1924, Prof. Vladimir G. Simkhovitch of Columbia University 
suggested that the author of the volume here reviewed make an investigation of the 
trend in the productivity of labor in American agriculture as influenced by the adop- 
tion of farm machinery. As such a study would afford him the opportunity of utiliz- 
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ing both his practical experience and academic training in agriculture, Mr. Rogin 
acted on the suggestion and the result is this very useful book, for which agricultural 
economists and historians are his debtors. 

Research workers in agricultural economics and history will realize the difficulties 
of Professor Rogin’s search for the basic information necessary for his study. It is 
nowhere easily available. The material on progress through the use of machinery in 
the treatises by W. H. Brewer, C. L. Flint, and G. K. Holmes are brief. In the 
sketches such as those by M. F. Miller and R. L. Ardrey, the emphasis is on the 
emergence of patents. In this study, as in the case of so many others, we are force- 
fully reminded of the great need for comprehensive historical studies of our various 
agricultural regions and districts. 

The main title of the volume is misleading in that the study is limited to opera- 
tions incident to the production of wheat. Part I contains the author’s findings rela- 
tive to the preparation of the seedbed. Although his primary consideration in this 
connection is the plow, some attention is given to other tillage implements, espe- 
cially the harrow and the field cultivator. Part II has four sections: (1) on harvest- 
ing machinery; (2) on the threshing machine; (3) on seeding machinery; (4) on 
the man-labor requirements in wheat production. An appendix to this last topic is 
devoted in large part to an analysis of Hadley Winfield Quaintance’s interpreta- 
tion of the Department of Labor Report. 

The scope of the research presented in the two studies embodied in the present 
volume is limited to ‘‘the ascertainment of two sets of facts: first, those concerned 
with the time of introduction and progress in the utilization of the implements and 
machines under consideration; second, the resulting changes in man-hour require- 
ments for crop production.’’? As the author states in his introduction, these facts 
are basic to ‘‘any well-grounded interpretation of the trend in the productivity of 
labor in agriculture, no matter how productivity may be conceived.’’ In the difficult 
task of assaying the productivity of labor in wheat production the author has been 
eminently successful. 

In addition to the valuable contribution inherent in the main object of this study, 
considerable useful data is given on the history of the various machines, For this lat- 
ter purpose certain of the technical descriptions are hardly adequate, however, and 
sometimes they seem to be inaccurate or make unfortunate implications. Users of 
this volume will be grateful for the eighty-four reproductions of cuts of machines 
contemporary with their introduction. 


Everett E. Edwards 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Federal and State Taz Systems. Third Ed. 1932, by the Tax Research Foundation. 
Prepared under direction of the New York Tax Commission. $10.00. 


This publication, designed to continue as an annual, is a god-send to every stu- 
dent of taxation, whether his interest be in the local, state, federal, or foreign field. 
No one can carry an infinite amount of detail in his mind, and by no conceivable 
system could any lone worker accumulate, and have ready at hand, any considerable 
fraction of the information in this book. Not often does the preface of a publication 
serve so well to reveal the contents as is the case here. To quote the one page ‘‘ Fore- 
word,’? would tell the whole story with no effort on the part of the reviewer. Portions 
of two paragraphs are selected: 

‘Mass education in various fields has become indispensable. So this book, or 
rather its future expanding editions, is aimed to be, first, an annual encyclopedia; 
second, a manual; third, a textbook; fourth, a sourcebook, and so, it is hoped, a 
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whole library on taxation. It is to carry out an idea never before attempted on so 
wide a scale in such a field. For every feature is being bent to furnish an instantane- 
ousness of information. Men interested in tax matters have but limited time, whether 
governors, legislators, commissioners, attorneys, accountants, professors or tax ex- 
perts of the numberless organizations, commercial, civic or other. So the first object 
is to permit of securing the precise information at a glance.’’ 

‘*In the degree that business becomes interstate there will be a continuous thrust 
to secure uniform tax systems among the various states. And as it becomes world- 
wide, such international business will insist upon an increasing degree of uniformity 
in the national taxes it has to pay. This will first manifest itself in the attempt to 
eliminate double and multiple taxation. But the movement will not end there. When 
one jurisdiction has a sound way of doing something, there is less reason for an- 
other to persevere in an archaic method. The contemplated encyclopedia, accordingly, 
is designed to help in part, not merely interstate, but also international business in 
two ways, (1) by giving it a ready knowledge of the various tax systems where it 
carries on its transactions, and (2) by helping pioneer the way toward as much uni- 
formity and harmony among the different state and national tax systems as is com- 
patible with the varying needs and situations of the various states and nations.’’ 

The tax charts for the United States and each state are complete, showing every 
kind of tax, the amount of money collected, and the distribution among the gov- 
ernmental units. Not all tax systems of the world are as yet included, but those of 
seventeen countries are presented. The authors promise that in the future the pub- 
lication will be an encyclopedia, manual and source book. It is all that now, and with 
a continued expansion, such as has taken place since the first publication two years 
ago, will soon be a tax library. B. H. Hibbard 


University of Wisconsin 


The Provision of Credit with Special Reference to Agriculture, by H. Belshaw. Cam- 
bridge: W. Heffer and Sons, Ltd., 1931, 314 pp. 10s 6d. 


The publication of The Provision of Credit with Special Reference to Agriculture 
by H. Belshaw marks a noteworthy contribution to the literature on agricultural 
credit. The author, who is professor of economics and dean of the faculty of com- 
merce, Auckland University College, New Zealand, has presented the clearest out- 
line of the principles of agricultural credit which thus far has been made available. 

The study consists of ‘‘An analysis of the nature of the credit problem as it 
affects farming industries and a critical account of some of the more important types 
of credit intermediary.’’ It is divided into four sections: (1) The general problem 
of credit, (2) the problem of rural credit, (3) long-term credit agencies, and (4) 
short-term and intermediate credit agencies. Two chapters on agricultural credit in 
Great Britain are supplied by R. R. Enfield of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. 

While the study reflects the New Zealand background of the author, the sections 
dealing with the theory and principles of agricultural credit are so clearly stated that 
they will be of general application. Too little consideration has been given in the 
past to the economics of credit in the agricultural enterprise. Dr. Belshaw in this 
volume presents a comprehensive analysis of the special credit needs of the farmer 
and shows the extent to which lending agencies have met these requirements. This dis- 
cussion should prove helpful to all agricultural economists in obtaining a clearer con- 
ception of credit policies as factors influencing the farmers’ economic status. 
Critical analysis is made of the various rural credit institutions, in New Zealand, 
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the United States, Great Britain, and Germany. The material dealing with the United 
States is drawn from other publications and does not reflect a first-hand knowledge 
of conditions and institutions in this country. The handicap of analyzing the situ- 
ation from a great distance has occasionally led the author to place an undue empha- 
sis on certain developments and to unduly minimize the importance of others. The 
sections dealing with the United States, however, can be readily supplemented by 
available literature so that the inadequacy of this section for use in a course in agri- 
cultural credit should not cause any great difficulty. The excellence of its exposition 
of the general principles of agricultural credit should make the volume seem well 
nigh indispensable to those who are working in the field of agricultural credit. 


Norman J. Wall 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Die Zweckmdssigen Betriebsgréssen in der Landwirtschaft der Vereinigten Staaten 
von Amerika unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Maisbauzone. (‘‘The suitable 
sizes of farms in the United States of America with special reference to the corn 
belt’’) by Dr. Siegfried von Ciriacy-Wantrup, in ‘‘ Berichte iiber Landwirtschaft,’’ 
51. Sonderheft. Berlin: Paul Parey. 1932. 150 pp. RM. 10.60. 


The political and economic changes following the World War have given rise to 
many problems in agriculture which were not known before or at least, if known, 
did not seem so pressing. One of these problems which occupied the attention of 
the research workers in farm management especially during times of depression is 
the problem of suitable sizes of farms. On account of the important interrelationship 
between size of farm, conditions of the location, and profitableness of the farm 
business, the suitable size of farm is of special interest not only to the individual 
farmer but also to the nation as a whole. 

The author, following the example of a series of recently introduced studies in 
different districts of Germany, has undertaken an investigation of the sizes of farms 
in the state of Illinois. In the introduction of the book he explains the scope and 
method of his investigation, the material used for the study, and finally how the 
size of farm is to be measured for a study of its kind. 

The main part of the book can be divided into two groups of chapters. The first 
group, Chapters Two to Four inclusive, deals in a general way with conditions in the 
United States as far as they are of significance for the distribution of the sizes of 
farms. It is based largely on the census and on publications on the subject. The 
second group, Chapters Five to Seven inclusive, deals more specifically with the 
problems of the size of farm in Illinois and is based chiefly on a large number of 
farm records. The general considerations begin with an explanation of the natural 
and economic conditions in Illinois which is followed by a discussion of the factors 
of political and economic nature influencing the distribution of sizes of farms in 
the United States. This leads into an explanation of the historical development of 
the sizes of farms for the whole country since 1850, considering especially the de- 
velopment in Illinois. In the second group, the more specific part of the book, we 
find detailed explanations of the interrelationship between the size and the organiza- 
tion of the farm, the relations between the sizes of farms and the success in farming 
as indicated by the accomplishments of the various groups of farmers, and finally, 
the adjustment of the intensity of farming to the size of the farm as influenced by 
the law of diminishing returns. 

Any statistical treatment of agricultural conditions in a given area carries the 
danger of an incorrect representation of the actual conditions because no adequate 
measure has been found as yet to determine the personal qualities of the entrepreneur. 
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The author, in realizing this difficulty, has attempted in the last chapter to ascer- 
tain and eliminate to some extent the influence of the entrepreneur by determining 
some of the sensitive indicators of the personal qualities of the farmer. The five 
indicators are: the gross return per unit of land, the farm expenditures per unit of 
land, the yield of corn per unit of land, the gross return of the livestock enterprises 
per $100 of feed value, and an index for the rational application of human, animal, 
and mechanical labor. 

Of special interest for the reader will be the statements made in the conclusion of 
the book, some of which may be repeated here. The author states that the develop- 
ment of the distribution of sizes of farms can only be understood through consider- 
ing it as a part of the development of the whole national economy. As wage rates 
are greatly influenced by industry, a high level of wages resulting from tariffs on 
industrial products is bearable for the protected industries but affects prohibitively 
the development of the farm business working with hired laborers since this is de- 
pendent upon the world markets. It is due to this reason; that is, the unfavorable 
relationship between wages and the prices of farm products, as well as that of the 
social structure of the United States that the family-sized farm had an advantage 
over the large farm employing hired labor. The size of the family farm is also deter- 
mined by these factors. High prices for labor in comparison to the prices of capital 
and land cause a preference for that size of farm on which the economic effect of 
labor is the highest, assuming an economic rationalization by the entrepreneur and 
an elasticity in the size of the business. Important for the adaptability of the size 
of farm is the comparatively low investment in wooden buildings. The more highly 
specialized a farm is the greater is its reaction to the influences affecting the main 
enterprise. The more diversified a farm is the greater are the possibilities of lessen- 
ing the influence of changing conditions by modifying the farm organization. The 
author found greater diversification in the case of the smaller farms. Because of 
this greater diversification it is more difficult to ascertain the lower limit of the 
optimum size of farm than the upper limit. The optimum size of farm in central 
Illinois lies between 100 and 380 acres while in northern Illinois it lies between 60 
and 300 acres. For the agricultural conditions now existing in Illinois the possibility 
of enlarging the farm in area is greater than that of increasing the intensity of 
farming. In the future this will be somewhat different in that the increased capacity 
of the farmer for capital and area of land caused by mechanization of production 
and also by a gradual shift towards a greater intensification as a result of various 
factors will be the decisive forces in the distribution of the sizes of farms in Illinois. 

The author has given, in this book, a good demonstration of how the problem of 
the suitable size of farm may be approached. The principal question which may arise 
has to do with how far are farm records suitable as a basis for a study of this na- 
ture, or at least for the main part of it. It may well be the case that the material 
eollected by the University of Illinois which includes altogether 3566 farm records 
for the years 1924 to 1929, is a true representation of the actual conditions. But even 
then one may be in doubt as to the extent to which these records can be used in 
studying the suitable size of farms. Although the reader may not agree with the 
author in some points of the study the thoroughness with which the different princi- 
ples and opinions have been discussed as well as the ways of applying various statisti- 
eal methods make the book of particular interest to the research worker in farm 
economics. H. H. Stippler 


University of California 
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Die Anbauzonen des Weizens in den Vereinigten Staaten wnd die Methodik threr 
kartenmassigen Darstellung. (‘‘The Zones of Wheat Production in the United 
States and the Method of their Presentation by Maps’’), by Dr. Werner Ludewig, 
Diplomlandwirt, in ‘‘ Berichte iiber Landwirtschaft’’ 53. Sonderheft, herausgegeben 
im Reichsministerium fiir Ernihrung und Landwirtschaft, Verlag Paul Parey, 
Berlin. 1932. 103 pp. 3 colored maps. RM. 9.40. 


Attempts have been made in many countries to show the distribution of agricul- 
tural production for various crops or rather to reproduce the statistics of the agricul- 
tural census in understandable form by maps which through their arrangement give a 
clear picture of the distribution and importance of the production of a certain crop 
within one district or one country. Some of the outstanding works in the field of 
agrarian geography are ‘‘ Die Landbauzonen der aussertropischen Ldnder’’ (The 
agricultural zones of the subtropical countries) by Th. H. Engelbrecht, Berlin, 1899, 
and in recent years ‘‘Geography of the World’s Agriculture’’ by V. C. Finsch and 
O. E. Baker, Washington, 1917, ‘‘ The Atlas of American Agriculture’’ by O. E. Baker, 
and especially the bulletin entitled ‘‘A Graphic Summary of American Agriculture 
Based Largely on the Census,’’ by O. E. Baker, U.S.D.A., Mise. Bul. 105, May, 1931. 

The methods hitherto used in showing regions of agricultural production give 
more or less a correlation of statistical figures to geographical concepts in the form 
of a picture or—as in the recent publications—an illustration of the density of pro- 
duction within a given area in which one point represents a certain quantity of 
product or a certain area of crop land. The book of Dr. Ludewig is a continuation 
and extension of the latter method which needs special attention for the reason that 
he attempts to give on maps an indication of the existing conditions for the produc- 
tion of one crop simultaneously with the representation of statistical figures. Thus 
he wants to illustrate on the map of one country—through colors and symbols—the 
position of one crop in relation to the total improved land in agricultural use. 

A general outline of wheat production in the United States from its earliest begin- 
nings up to the present time is given in the first part of the introduction showing 
how the wheat production went as a wave across the United States and finally devel- 
oped in certain zones. Depending upon the nature and the appearance of the wheat 
zones in the different parts of the country, the author distinguishes five types of 
zones as a preliminary attempt to classify various regional centers of production. He 
says that the origin, movement, and disappearance of these zones, as well as their 
extent and importance, cannot be followed up by statistical figures but are made 
possible only by comparing the map-representations of production for the different 
decades. Thus the author says (p. 16) in regard to the purpose of his study: ‘‘The 
representation through maps and the method of doing this is the first object of the 
study and at the same time the basis for the investigations of the development, the 
natural and economic determination, and the structure of the zones, which together 
represent the second object of the study.’’ 

In accordance with this the whole study is divided into three main parts. First: 
The representation of wheat zones through maps, second: The wheat production and 
the development of wheat zones in the different districts of the United States, 
third: The influence of the natural and economic conditions upon the development 
and structure of the wheat zones. By far the most space is devoted to the latter two 
parts, thus giving great emphasis to the explanations of the wheat zones in the 
United States, illustrated in their extent and importance by maps for the years 1889, 
1909, and 1924. 
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‘*The representation of wheat zones through maps,’’ which is the explanation of 
the new method and for this reason the most important part of the book, gives first 
a critical discussion of the methods and the significance of former attempts to 
illustrate regions of agricultural production. Through these discussions the author 
defines the scope and method of his attempt which may best be presented in his own 
words: ‘‘The problem here is, to express the economic (here as well as later used 
chiefly in regard to farm management—in German: betriebswirtschaftlich) funda- 
mentals of wheat production to graduate its importance on the farms of the individual 
regions, and to present in this manner the economic zones of its cultivation.’’ (p. 20) 
In order to achieve this he relates the wheat area to the tilled area, meadows and 
plowable pastures in 1925—to the improved land of earlier census reports—thereby 
relating, as he says, one crop to the whole agricultural production including live- 
stock. ‘*Thus is avoided the difficulty that wheat production which may play an 
important réle within the cultivation of tilled land receives a representation on the 
map which it does not deserve.’’ (p. 20) The position of wheat production within a 
given county is graduated through different colored points according to the wheat 
area harvested and its percentage of the total area in farms as above defined. Each 
point represents the actual production of 100,000 bushels of wheat. ‘‘This com- 
bination therefore makes it possible to draw direct or indirect conclusions with 
regard to the density of the settlement, the intensity of the cultivation, the amount of 
yield, the total production in the individual zones, the production with the eco- 
nomically different stages of the zones and others.’’ (p. 31) Before we go into the 
criticism of this method and its conclusions it might be best to give first a short 
outline of the other two parts of the book. 

The second and third parts are detailed explanations of wheat production and the 
influence of natural and economic conditions upon the development of wheat zones. 
The sources from which most of the material for the second part is drawn are the 
census with its explanations and bulletins of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture (of the latter mainly Spillman’s Distribution of Types of Farming in the 
United States). These explanations contain in a brief form very interesting details 
of wheat production and its trend, although one might be in doubt as to the emphasis 
given to some conditions influencing the trend of the wheat zones in different regions. 

In the third part of the book the influence of the different natural factors upon 
wheat production given in detail is summed up in the average yields per acre. By 
reason of this the author comes to the conclusion that the old wheat regions in the 
eastern states show an increase in yields per acre on account of a restriction of 
production to the best suited soils, while the newer wheat regions show a decrease or 
at least no increase in yields per acre due to expansion of wheat production towards 
less favorable locations and soils, The reader misses in these discussions a greater 
distinction between the types of wheat, whether winter or spring, soft or hard 
wheat, which seems to be necessary for the explanation of the development of wheat 
production. 

By the influence of the development of transport and technique and by the relation 
of prices of the products and prices of the land, the author shows the influence of 
economic conditions. In regard to size of farm and ownership he shows by statistical 
figures that in the zones of predominant wheat production the tendency is to adjust 
farms to the capacity of the most rational means of production, thereby increasing 
the size, and, furthermore, to rent the land rather than to own it. In connection with 
the influences of an economic nature, the reader might be interested to learn whether 
tariff has had any effect upon the development of wheat zones, especially for spring 
wheat. 
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In appraising the method of Dr. Ludewig in reproducing the census figures on a 
map, we must point out that he intends to show the importance of wheat on farms 
of a given county in relation to the total agricultural production including live- 
stock. First of all the question arises, is the census a basis for illustrating the 
economic importance of one crop? For the relation of wheat to livestock the census 
gives no figures, at least not before the year 1925, as to how much of the unimproved 
farm land is used as pasture. By taking the improved farm land alone the wheat area 
is related to the livestock enterprise only as far as the latter is supported by feed- 
crops, hay, and improved pasture not considering unimproved pasture which comprises 
the main part of the total farm land in certain districts of the United States. Further- 
more, the acreage figures which have been taken as a basis to illustrate economic 
relations on farms and to draw conclusions as has been pointed out above do not 
seem to be suited for these purposes. 

The same is true taking a county as a whole and may best be illustrated in the 
following table made up from the census of 1925. For this census Dr. Ludewig takes 
the crop land area and the plowable pasture land to which he relates the wheat area 
because, as he assumes, this would best compare with the relation of wheat to the 
improved land in the earlier census reports. 


TABLE 1—-OT OF FARM LAND IN RELATION TO IMPOR- 
NCE OF WHEAT PRODUCTION 


Wheat area harvested 1925 as 

Farm | Farm per cent: 

land land Pasture of crop 
of crop an 

crops | pasture | Plowable = +pasture | plowable 

land pasture! 


County 


per cent | percent | percent| percent percent | percent per cent 


According to Ludewig: Zones of predominant wheat production (over 41%) 
Barton Kansas 89.7 76 | 20 | 75 77.3 | 64.4 
Golden Valley | Montana 40.3 32 67 8 51.1 16.5 
Zones of very large wheat production (30% to 40%) 
Franklin Pennsylvania 72.4 |- 68 14 36 33.3 27.6 
Mason Illinois 83.2 79 1l 70 35.4 31.2 
Stillwater Montana 53.4 35 62 17 42.7 15.4 
Zones of large wheat production (23% to 29%) 
Lancaster Pennsylvania 86.5 76 12 26 . 21. 
Pickawa Ohio 91.3 62 31 83 
Flathe Montana 7.9 35 55 8 12.2 
Zones of unimportant wheat production (below 22%) 
Hancock Ohio 91.0 67 26 54 18.9 13.6 
Blaine Montana 33.1 20 76 20 34.3 


1 Basis for Dr. Ludewig’s representation. 


In the one county in Kansas as well as in those in the states east of the Mississippi 
it would not make much difference if one were to relate the wheat area to the crop 
land or to the crop land plus total pasture land or even to the crop land plus plowable 
pasture. (Compare the last three columns.) In all these counties the percentage of 
the total farm land in pasture is small, while the percentage of the total pasture 
land which is plowable is relatively high. The reverse is true in all the counties of 
Montana and here it makes a great difference in the percentage of wheat if one 
relates the wheat acreage to the crop land alone, or crop land plus pasture land. 
Even if we relate the wheat acreage to the crop-land only which includes also the 
land from which hay is cut and in this manner relate wheat to the other saleable 
raw products, not considering the utilization of them, we could not draw any con- 
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clusions as to the economic importance of wheat within a given county. In this ease 
the counties with much pasture land included in farms and a high percentage of the 
crop land in wheat would receive a stronger representation than they might deserve. 

By considering only these major or rather more apparent difficulties, the reader 
will come to the conclusion that the method of Dr. Ludewig can only give an illustra- 
tion of the actual production. In so far as it attempts to show relations by acreages 
or to give indications of the importance of one crop relative to the total production 
of areas having different farming systems it is, to say the least, inaccurate. The 
method might be used in small areas with the same or similar farming systems where 
the receipts from the different crops are also taken into consideration, thereby elim- 
inating some of the most important variations. But even then it might be questionable 
whether such far reaching conclusions could be drawn. In any case, it would pre- 
suppose a great familiarity with the actual conditions. The author, who has been in 
the United States for one and one-half years, shows by his discussions a better, 
acquaintance with conditions in the eastern part of the United States, but for other 
parts of the country seems to be misled by census figures and definitions concerning 
the importance of wheat on farms. 

The possibilities of graphic presentation of the census data have best been shown 
in the bulletin A Graphic Swmmary of American Agriculture Based Largely on the 
Census, by O. E. Baker. If, furthermore, the intention is to illustrate the historical 
development of agricultural regions, a method may be elaborated as has been shown 
in Shifts in Farming in the United States, by W. J. Spillman. The difficulty of 
illustrating the wheat acreage as a percentage of the other farm land would still 
remain. By relating it to the crop land only, wheat shows up too strongly in relation 
to the total agricultural production in certain areas, depending upon the extent of 
the pasture land. By relating it to crop land plus pasture, wheat again receives a 
position different from that it actually has. This may be overcome by showing these 
two relations on maps side by side for the different decades or by coloring the 
county as an indication of the percentage of the total farm land in crops or wheat 
and by coloring the points as an indication of the percentage of crop land in wheat. 

H. H. Stippler 

University of California 


Die Agrarkrise in den Vereinigten Staaten, (‘‘The Agricultural Crisis in the United 
States’’) by Julian Gumperz. Veroeffentlichungen der Frankfurter Gesellschaft 
fuer Konjunkturforschung, Neue Folge Heft 2. Leipzig: Hans Buske Verlag. 1931. 
pp. xii, 182. RM. 11. 


There is still much disagreement with regard to the nature and causes of economic 
crises in general, the phenomena of agricultural crises, and the interrelationship 
between agriculture and the business cycle. On the other hand, there is a growing opinion 
that in connection with the introduction of new technological achievements and other 
changes farming is becoming more capitalistic and that, consequently, this industry 
is being exposed in an increasing measure to those business cycle forces which have 
manifested themselves parallel with the development of capitalism. 

Gumperz holds that the laws of capitalistic developments furnish the explanation 
of the modern agricultural crisis. These laws find their expression in the advance of in- 
dustrial capitalism and the contradictions and frictions to which this advance leads. 
As in industry, two phases of capitalism occur in agriculture, manufactory capitalism 
(Manufakturkapitalismus) and industrial capitalism. In the former phase, hand labor 
predominates. There is only a sporadic use of machinery. As the division of labor and 
mechanization advance, industrial capitalism develops. The coming of the tractor 
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marks the beginning of the second industrial revolution of agriculture. At the same 
time, it marks the definite end of agricultural manufactory capitalism. 

‘‘The crisis in American agriculture,’’ says the author, ‘‘is a crisis of the ecapi- 
talistically slowly developed small enterprise in conflict with the large-scale farm 
mechanized and equipped with modern means.’’ (p. 30) He states further that ‘‘the 
causes of the crisis resulting from general world economic conditions are only of a 
contributory character—so far as they influence the agricultural depression in the 
United States. One must not try to find in them the actual basis for the present process 
of decay. Those forces and tendencies which are active in the world market only in- 
tensify and aggravate the difficulties which are threatening the American farmer 
with destruction.’’ (p. 31) This opens the question whether the rapidly advancing 
technique is really the only basic circumstance bearing upon the present condition 
of the farmer. While due weight should be given to this factor it is not the only basic 
element in the situation. Even if all the disturbances arising out of the World War 
and subsequent events are dismissed, there still are other developments such as the 
expansion of production in foreign areas and shifts in the demand both in the 
United States and abroad which deserve to be considered as of basic importance. 

The author uses the terms ‘‘crisis’’ and ‘‘depression’’ indiscriminately. The term 
‘‘erisis’’ is applied in the broad and popular sense, and, in speaking of the agricul- 
tural crisis in the United States, the author has in mind the prolonged adversity 
through which the American farmers have been passing since 1920. 

A theoretical part of twenty-seven pages opens the discussion. This part is admittedly 
short and somewhat sketchy. It is written for the primary purpose of explaining 
the standpoint from which the problem has been approached. The author deals 
critically with some of the theories concerning the interrelationship between agricul- 
ture and the business cycle, and then chooses and briefly develops the Marxian theory 
of capitalistic production in agriculture. 

Two types of capitalistic crisis in agriculture are mentioned. One type results 
from the circumstance that ‘‘in conjunction with the growth of the industrial sphere 
of production clashes and frictions occur in agricultural production which subsequently 
lead to radical changes and transformations in the latter field.’’ (p. 15) This type 
of crisis is influenced by external factors. ‘‘ Another type of capitalistic crisis in 
agriculture occurs if capitalistic forms of production enter farming itself. In this ad- 
vanced stage, the reproduction of agricultural capital begins to produce on its own 
part those conditions which have banned the industrial expansion of the last 150 
years within the magic cycle of upswing, standstill and crisis.’’ 

‘*In practice,’’ states the author, ‘‘these two types of crisis intermingle, of course, 
once a certain stage of the development of the productive forces has been reached. 
They produce such joint effects as one observes in the last large crisis in American 
agriculture.’’ (p. 15) 

The nine chapters which follow the short theoretical part deal with the crisis con- 
fronting the American farmers today and the structural changes resulting therefrom. 
Here the author indulges in a comprehensive analysis and description of the main 
economic and social issues which have arisen in connection with the agricultural de- 
cline and draws some conclusions as to the future structure of the farm industry and 
the economic structure as a whole. 

As one of the main things, it is predicted that, sooner or later, the small family 
farm will disappear. This, the author holds, will probably take place in the course 
of the next two decades, unless strong counter-forces will become active. The predic- 
tion is based on the avera ge rate of transformation observed during the past seven years. 
In this connection the author should have made a clear distinction between small family 
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farms engaged in commercial production and those of less or no importance for com- 
mercial production. These two types necessitate different treatment. It is, for in- 
stance, quite possible that, in connection with the rapprochement of city and country 
resulting from better means of transportation, the removal of factories from the city 
to the country, and other developments, the number of farms of the latter type will 
increase. 

The large capitalistically organized farm enterprises are believed to gain in im- 
portance and to obtain an ever increasing share of the future production. If the author 
thinks that, as a result of technological changes and other forces, the family farm 
will soon be displaced altogether by the industrialized large-scale farm operating with 
hired labor he is on very debatable ground. He evidently does not take into account 
the fact that the new technique is applicable to comparatively small-scale farming 
units. The new technique demands certain realignments in farm organization and 
operation but not necessarily a change from family farming. Experience and careful 
analysis based on it seem to show that the enlarged family farm is able to reach a 
level of efficiency fairly comparable to that attained by large-scale industrialized farms 
of the factory type. It seems, therefore, quite possible that both types will develop 
side by side. 

On the other hand, the author finds himself in line with majority opinion in his 
assumption that the advancing mechanization will probably result in larger units and 
the elimination of a considerable number of farmers who are unable to meet modern 
requirements of managerial skill and capital. 

Against the view that the organization of cooperatives involves a further separation 
of functions from the farm it may be argued that, on the contrary, the establishment 
of such associations either keeps the various marketing functions such as assembling, 
grading, processing and storing in close relation to the farm enterprise or regains 
them in cases where they had been lost to the outside. Furthermore, cooperative 
organization is able to bring to the small farm units advantages which the large- 
scale enterprise enjoys because of its larger volume of business. It is true that coopera- 
tive selling is more developed than cooperative purchasing. The importance of the 
latter is, however, not declining. On the contrary, its importance is constantly in- 
creasing. Moreover, it is not feasible to explain the origin and growth of the coopera- 
tive marketing movement solely through the break of the link between producer and 
consumer, the growing specialization of agricultural production and distant markets. 

The book is an interesting attempt to show the complicated process of the trans- 
formation of American agriculture in its proportion and its perspective and to ex- 
plain the tendencies which, in the opinion of the author, are influencing the future 
development. It is suggestive in many ways and very worth while reading. 


Berkeley, California Erich Kraemer 


Soil, Its Influence on the History of the United States, by Archer Butler Hulbert. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930. 227 pp. $2.50. 


The theme of the book is the influence of soils on American settlement and expan- 
sion. The first chapters are devoted to a general discussion of the climatic, hydro- 
graphic, and topographic influences on man and his migrations. As an illustration, 
there is the lack of rivers in the limestone soils of Pennsylvania which prompted men 
to build ‘‘stone rivers’’ or roads, to breed in the wheat fields horses of nation-wide 
fame, build wagons to match the crops and very early to set to work on canals. 
(p. 40) After discussing soils per se, the remaining chapters are devoted to showing 
their influence on the history of particular areas. Much more space is devoted to 
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history in general than to the influence of the soil; in fact, the particular influence 
is left for local historians to work out. The appendix presents a technique to be 
followed in studying local history from this point of view. The author is aware of 
the danger of being ‘‘ possessed with the devil of one idea,’’ and is careful not to 
claim too much for the power of soils to direct man’s destiny. However, he gives many 
interesting correlations between soils and history. In New England fertile meadows 
and soil regions were determining factors in the location of towns. The circum- 
seribed areas made diversified agriculture necessary, and in a considerable measure 
account for the peculiar organization of the New England town and even the per- 
sonal characteristics of the ‘‘ Yankee.’’ Tidewater Virginia, on the other hand, had a 
rich soil, mild climate and a river system which made it an enlarged Venice. Roads 
and towns were unnecessary. Streams governed plantations and plantations governed 
counties and local institutions. 

Pennslyvania offers the best example for the theme of the book. Rich limestone 
soils attracted the Palatinate Germans who had an instinct for handling these soils, 
but they repelled the Scotch-Irish to whom they were the ‘‘dry soils’’ of their home- 
land. The latter went to the frontiers where their independence could have full play. 
Heavy increases in immigration overcrowded the rich soil area, land values rose, and 
the newer immigrants and the younger generation began to look for new lands. The 
rich farms could equip sons and sons-in-law for the migration, and there was a surplus 
of livestock, horses, and oxen to stock new areas. Lancaster and York became out- 
fitting stations for the pioneers. However, mountain ranges, the Indians and French 
blocked the way to the West, whereas rich limestone soils and easily travelled valleys 
attracted the settlers southward into the Shenandoah. Soils and climate were suited 
to grazing and grazing was suited to a region so distant from the market. Finally, 
the author traces the movement into Kentucky, from whose blue grass soils settle- 
ment spread into the old Northwest and across the Mississippi. A final chapter deals 
with the soil influences of the Far West. 

The author amply proves his thesis that soils have been attracting or repelling 
forces which caused men to choose one region in preference to another, and thus 
directed settlement and migration. Even though he leaves to local historians to study 
the influence of particular soils, one is left with a feeling of vagueness as to the 
relation of historical events or trends to given soils. The title is more ambitious than 
the treatment would justify. 


George S. Wehrwein 
University of Wisconsin 


Agriculture, Climate and Population of the Prairie Provinces of Canada: A Statistical 
Atlas Showing Past Development and Present Conditions, by W. Burton Hurd 
and T. W. Grindley. Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 1931. 102 pp. 50 
cents. 


This atlas was prepared as part of the plan for a series of studies dealing with 
the development of the Prairie Provinces suggested by the Pioneer Problems Com- 
mittee, a group initiated by the Social Science Research Council. The atlas is based 
on the 1926 census and it is expected that a similar atlas, covering probably all of 
Canada, will be prepared as soon as the statistics are available from the 1931 census. 
The size and general format of the atlas resembles that of the Geography of the 
World’s Agriculture, issued by the United States Department of Agriculture in 1917. 

The first section of the atlas is devoted to the climate of the Prairie Provinces. It 
was prepared by Mr. A. J. Conner, of the Dominion Meteorological Service, and con- 
sists of four large pages of text and eighteen maps—six full pages. This is not only 
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the latest but also probably the most adequate description available of the climate 
of the region. 

The second section of the atlas is entitled ‘‘ Physical Features and Soils.’’ It eon- 
sists of a page of text, a shaded altitude map, a generalized soil map, and a main 
type of farming map. 

The third section relates to land utilization and consists of a page of text, three 
tables, four graphs showing trends, and dot maps of acreage of land in farms, of 
improved land, and of field crops, together with four maps showing absolute and 
percentage increase and decrease in improved land, 1921-26, also two maps of increase 
and decrease of field crops. 

Then come the crops, wheat being presented by three graphs and six maps show- 
ing acreage each five years 1901-26, an enlarged acreage map for 1926, and maps of 
increase and decrease 1921-26, also of average yield per acre 1925-29. A page of the 
text and five tables introduce the maps. Oats are covered with one large map, two 
graphs, four tables and a brief text; and barley by a large map, one graph, two 
tables and text. Other crops for which map and graphs are provided, include rye, 
flax, hay, with separate maps for wild hay and grain hay, potatoes, garden products 
and forest products produced on farms. 

The livestock section is introduced by a page of text and graphs and a large map 
of ‘‘value of livestock sold alive and slaughtered and animal products.’’ Horses 
and machinery are dealt with in two pages, including three maps. To cattle and dairy 
products are devoted five pages, including maps of total cattle, of milk cows, of other 
cattle, of milk and of butter produced, of milk sold and of butter fat sold. The 
geography of the sheep and swine enterprises is presented in three pages, including 
five maps; and that of poultry and bees in one page, including maps for chickens 
and for turkeys. 

Then follow sections relating to the farm. Farm income is presented historically 
in two graphs, and geographically in three maps, accompanied by a brief text. The 
size and tenure of farms are given in five graphs and thirteen maps. Farm values 
are presented by text, tables, graphs and maps including separate maps for farm 
property, buildings, farm machinery and for land and buildings per acre and per 
farm. This is followed by sections devoted to farm facilities, with maps of auto- 
mobiles, tractors, silos, telephones, water in house, gas and electric light. A page, 
with two maps, is devoted to farm expenditures, and a page with two maps, to 
abandoned farms. 

The last twenty-five pages are devoted to rural population. This section contains a 
brief text and maps of total population, of rural population, 1926, and of increase 
and decrease 1921-26; maps of rural population of British, of French, of Scandi- 
navian, of German, of Dutch, of Austrian, of Polish, of Russian, and of Ukrainian 
origin. Illiteracy is shown in four maps and several graphs, and school attendance in 
two maps. Naturalization is briefly presented, while the volume is concluded by maps 
showing rural dwellings of one, of two, of three and of four or more rooms. It is 
interesting to note the one and two-room dwellings along the frontier. 

This atlas is a splendid geographic presentation of the statistics relating to the 
agriculture and rural people of the Prairie Provinces. It should be of especial use 
not only to students of agriculture and to statesmen and legislators, but also to 
teachers and pupils in colleges and high schools,—even in the public schools, for 
the dot maps particularly are so simple that a child can understand much of their 
meaning. 

O. E. Baker 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
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The Surplus Farmer, by Bernhard Ostrolenk. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1932. 
pp. Xvi, 135. $1.50. 


This is the first of a series on current economic problems being prepared under 
the editorship of Professor Homan of Cornell University and intended for the con- 
sumption of college students and the general reader. If many of the other volumes are 
as interestingly written as the present one, the series should make a valuable contri- 
bution to economic enlightenment. 

Dr. Ostrolenk traces the origins and course of the present economic distress among 
American farmers, discusses the political measures and proposals for farm relief of 
the past decade, and suggests a remedy. During the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, owing to the rapid settlement of the Middle West by land-hungry immigrants, 
the agricultural exports of the United States grew too rapidly to be absorbed at high 
prices. Only after 1900 when, most of the best land being already under cultivation, 
settlement slackened its pace, was the average farmer able to earn a more satisfactory 
living. Then came the World War, forcing a great expansion of demand for American 
farm products; the resulting increase in production was achieved mainly by increased 
efficiency due to mechanization, despite a reduction in the number of producers; nor 
were the accretions of land enough to account for the larger production. This increase 
in efficieney continued after the War in the face of a shrinkage of foreign demand 
below pre-war levels. 

Thus the ‘‘ Agricultural Revolution,’’ following on the heels of an overdevelop- 
ment of land resources, has led to the present difficulties. Dr. Ostrolenk compares the 
results with those of the industrial revolution as it affected the English cotton weaving 
industry in the early nineteenth century. The handloom weavers, unable to compete 
with the new low-cost factory looms, were forced out of their occupation only after 
many years of misery. In American agriculture today the situation is similar in that 
but a small proportion of farmers have adopted the new methods, while the rest, 
farming very much in the old way, refuse to be squeezed out by low prices. 

The situation calls for ‘‘a judiciously selected migration of a million or more 
farmers from the farm to large industrial centers’’ (p. xvii) combined with state 
purchase of submarginal land for reforestation and recreation purposes. Dr. Ostro- 
lenk believes that such a program would present no insuperable economic difficulties. 
‘Eight million immigrants were successfully shifted from Europe to America between 
1900 and 1910; a shift of farmers from country to city involves far less economic 
dislocation and social disturbance.’’ (p. 134) 

The argument sounds convincing enough to an economist who has been instructed 
in the benefits of technical progress, and in the traditional doctrine that the unem- 
ployment caused by any particular technical change cannot be permanent. The 
‘surplus farmer,’’ however, might not fully understand why he should be ousted in 
the interests of the new type of ‘‘ business farmer,’’ whose intrusion he already 
resents. And even the economist, while subscribing in general to the conclusions of 
the book, might suggest certain qualifications. Under present conditions it would be 
impossible to shift a million or more farmers into industry. There are now more 
surplus workers than surplus farmers, and the present migration from city to farm 
helps to show that the former are suffering more than the latter. Dr. Ostrolenk’s view 
is correct, however, in the sense that under an ideal economic system the effective 
demand for farm products could still be satisfied by a smaller number of farmers 
than those now existing; while manufacturing industry, enjoying a greater elasticity 
of demand for its products, could absorb the surplus farmers. But at present the 
distress of agriculture, as of industry, is due mainly to the depression. To hold the 
proposal in question a feasible one, it must be assumed either that the present system 
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will prove itself capable, in the future as in the past, of eventually absorbing people 
into those occupations where they will be economically most efficient, or that we will 
soon have some other economic system which can do this. 

While it might be unwise to dispute such assumptions, it does seem that Dr. 
Ostrolenk could have laid more emphasis on the difficulties of the short run. Even 
after the financial crisis is over these difficulties may persist for a number of years. 
There has been a shrinkage of demand for our exports of manufactured as well as 
of farm products; and we have now not so many unused natural recources calling for 
investment as in the decade 1900-10. Even before the present depression technological 
unemployment was receiving attention as a social problem. Dr. Ostrolenk has taken 
pains to emphasize that the Farm Board has been unable to check the decline of 
farm prices in the last three years; but he could hardly claim that his own remedy 
could have achieved this. 

In general Dr. Ostrolenk almost entirely overlooks the influence of business activity 
and the general price level on the condition of farmers. The present depression is 
scarcely mentioned in the whole book, and one gets the impression that most of it 
was written before the depression. At the end of Chapter III, for instance, much 
emphasis is laid on the reduction of farm population from 1920 to 1930, but the 
reflux migration from city to farm since 1930 has apparently escaped the author’s 
attention. The prosperity of the American farmer from 1900-13 in relation to pre- 
vious decades he attributes to the slowing up of land development; but agriculture 
in Canada, Argentina and other new countries was then undergoing a particularly 
rapid expansion. Was the improvement not rather due to the fact that the price level 
was rising after a long decline? 

Certain errors not vitally affecting the principal conclusions of the book should be 
mentioned. On page 107 it is stated that ‘‘with the exception of the pegged price on 
wheat in December, 1930, the Farm Board failed to influence the prices of any of the 
important commodities such as wheat, cotton or livestock.’’ The price of wheat was 
held nearly constant for about seven months; there is considerable evidence that 
cotton prices in the first half of 1930 were substantially influenced by the loan and 
stabilization policies of the Board; and loan policies in certain other commodities 
probably had some effect on prices. On pages 72 and 73 the tariffs on wheat of Italy, 
Germany, and France respectively are given as 58 cents, 37.2 cents, and 37.2 cents 
per bushel respectively. They were $1.08, $1.62, and 85.3 cents on January 1, 1932; 
moreover no mention is made of the milling regulations which have an even more 
restrictive effect on imports. In the charts in Chapter IV, five-year averages are in- 
dicated by single years, without making it clear whether these refer to the first, 
middle, or last years of the five-year periods. 

Dr. Ostrolenk’s remedy for agriculture presupposes a remedy for industry. It is 
to be hoped that other volumes in the same series will provide the latter. 

H. J. Wadleigh 

Federal Farm Board 


Rural Banking Reform, by Charles Wallace Collins. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1932. pp. vi, 187. $2.00. 

The large amount of familiar material incorporated in this book may be taken as 
proof of its intention to appeal to a popular audience. It is all the more to be re- 
gretted, therefore, that the presentation of the author’s case should have been marred 
by distortions of emphasis which the untrained reader cannot be expected to detect. 
The present reviewer is not inclined to quarrel with the author’s chief positive 
recommendation for ‘‘rural banking reform,’’ viz., the passage of legislation which 
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would permit some form of ‘‘regional branch banking.’’ It is difficult to see, how- 
ever, why it should have been thought necessary to seek support for this reeommenda- 
tion in a general line of argument which not only is often unfair, but is also of 
doubtful relevance to the author’s main proposal. 

The author’s critical discussion is designed to prove two principal points: first, the 
inevitable inferiority of a system of banking under state, as opposed to national, 
charter; and second, the inferiority of unit banking to all forms of integrated bank- 
ing. With respect to the first point, it may be said that the author has thought fit to 
pay more attention to the formal possibilities inherent in a system of state charter 
and regulation than to the realities which have been evidenced by banking evolution 
during recent years. For example, the author insists, over and over again, upon the 
necessity for a ‘‘national standard of commercial banking.’’ If what this means is 
the improvement of banking standards throughout the nation, hardly anybody would 
disagree. Objection arises only when it is suggested that such improvement is impos- 
sible under ‘‘ forty-eight separate systems of banking,’’ and when it is further sug- 
gested, more by indirection than by explicit statement, that the only reasonable 
procedure would be to force all the banks of the country to become national banks. 

This is a proposal which certainly deserves serious discussion; but its adoption 
should be preceded by a much more thorough marshaling of evidence than the author 
has presented in the book under review. In the first place, the existence of ‘‘forty- 
eight separate jurisdictions’’ is not in itself proof of ‘‘ forty-eight separate systems 
of banking.’’ The author has made no effort to examine trends in both legislation 
and regulation with respect to state banks in order to ascertain whether or not 
there has been a tendency toward uniformity and approximation to the terms of 
the national banking act and the quality of national-banking regulation. In the 
second place, the author does no real service to the cause of banking reform 
when he implies that there is something about the transference of supervisory 
and regulatory power to national, in place of state, authorities, which would of 
itself give us banking standards beyond reproach. The careful reader will notice, even 
in Mr. Collins’ pages, an occasional reference to the ‘‘ Division of Insolvent National 
Banks,’’ which, according to the author’s own statement, has within recent years 
come to represent ‘‘one of the most active operations of the office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency.’’ One could have wished that the author had discussed at greater 
length the implications of the existence of this ‘‘ Division’’ for his general argument 
as to the imperious nature of the necessity for substituting national for state regulation 
of banks. 

Curiously enough, the one really cogent argument for national, rather than state, 
supervision is not discussed by the author with anything approaching the emphasis 
it deserves. This argument is simply that we need a form of bank supervision which 
will take account of the fact that ‘‘group banking’’ often crosses state lines, and 
that continuing examination of these ‘‘groups’’ as groups is one of the pressing 
necessities of our present situation. This is, however, only one of a number of in- 
stances in which the author, who shows himself so ready to pick flaws in unit banking, 
becomes strangely uncritical where he comes to discuss the possible weaknesses of 
certain forms of integrated banking. The present reviewer is himself thoroughly in 
favor of experimentation with certain forms of integrated banking; and he believes, 
with the author of this book, that the problem of rural banking reform, in particular, 
will probably involve the extension of some form of branch banking into rural areas. 
He can only record his conviction, however, that nothing is gained by attacking unit 
banking on the grounds which are the weakest of all that could possibly be chosen. 

One example of the type of argument into which the author’s zeal has led him 
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should be sufficient to indicate the sort of mistake in emphasis which does so much 
to mar this book. The author takes exception (e.g., p. 2) to the statement that ‘‘the 
very genius of our theory of local self-government of private individual initiative is 
largely indebted to the unit bank’’; and he insists that ‘‘historical research will 
reveal... how far we have wandered from the real facts’’ in making any such 
statement. The ‘‘real facts,’’ according to the author, are that (1) ‘‘in the entire 
colonial period from the beginning of the settlement of the thirteen colonies, . . . eov- 
ering a period of over one hundred and fifty years, there was not a single bank in 
North America’’ (p. 2); (2) ‘‘when banking did begin in the United States, the 
emphasis was upon the question of the issue of paper money rather than in its 
function of receiving deposits or lending money’’ (p. 4); (3) ‘‘these (early) banks 
were .. . not interested in building up communities on the outposts; on the contrary, 
they were situated solely in the largest centers of population’’ (p. 5); (4) it was 
not before the developments following upon the passage of the National Bank Act 
of 1864 that ‘‘we find the first evidence of . . . unit banking as that term is now 
used’’ (p. 17); that (5) ‘‘it was not until 1900 that the small state banks and 
small national banks were chartered in great numbers in the rural communities,’’ and 
that ‘‘it is this rather recent system of banking which is the basis of ... unit 
banking’’ (p. 23). 

It should require something less than an encyclopedic knowledge of American 
economic history to show why these ‘‘facts’’ do not disprove the simple statement 
that, broadly speaking, the history of American banking is the history of the unit 
bank, The reviewer’s feeling is that there is no sound reason for believing that 
American economic development would have been impeded if our banking system had 
been of the integrated form; but his feeling is also that it would be better to rest 
the case for integrated banking upon the simple statement of such a belief than to 
give the impression, by the use of the term ‘‘unit bank’’ in a twisted meaning and 
a still more twisted context, that the author’s aim is at all costs to make the achieve- 
ments of unit banking appear as insignificant as possible. 

Arthur W. Marget 

University of Minnesota 


Marketing Agricultural Products in the U.S., by Fred E. Clark and L. H. D. Weld. 
New York: Macmillan Co. 1932. 672 pp. $4.25. 


The appearance of this book is a most important event for teachers of agricultural 
marketing. A new book, the joint product of these authors, would be expected to 
assume first importance in the field. All students of agricultural marketing are fa- 
miliar with Dr. Weld’s Marketing of Agricultural Products which appeared in 1915. 
The first comprehensive text in the field, it has scarcely outlived its usefulness even 
to the present day. Of more recent date, Dr. Clark’s Principles of Marketing con- 
tains excellent chapters on the marketing of agricultural products, Supplemented by 
his Problems in Marketing, which followed soon after the Principles, it supplied most 
useful material for teachers and students. The latest work from these authors is a 
synthesis of their earlier works elaborated with more descriptive and illustrative 
material and brought up to date by the inclusion of critical discussion of recent de- 
velopments, such as the passage of the Agricultural Marketing Act and the pro- 
gram and policies of the Federal Farm Board. 

The presentation of the subject is clear and well organized. The introductory 
chapter presents the characteristics of agricultural products as market commodities 
and the problems of marketing that arise from the very nature of the commodities 
and the conditions under which they are produced. Following chapters outline and 
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define basic considerations as marketing functions and methods of sale. They pre- 
pare the way for a series of chapters describing in considerable detail and with well- 
chosen examples, marketing at country points, wholesaling farm products, and finally 
retailing of farm products. Both operations and the work of the various types of 
middlemen are fully discussed. Succeeding chapters present in detail each marketing 
function and type of marketing service. Final chapters contain well considered dis- 
cussions of cooperative marketing, the state and marketing, and farm relief. 

This is a most excellently designed text. The outline, in general and in each chap- 
ter, is good and stands out clearly. The language is clear, concise, and interesting. 
A most valuable feature is the generous use of footnotes, which amplify and explain 
many points as well as make reference to important sources of information. The refer- 
ences cover contributions to the subject most adequately and are much more valuable 
introduced as footnotes, citing authorities with supporting or opposing viewpoints, than 
they would be if simply appended in a list at the end of chapters. This feature alone 
recommends it highly as a guide to students. Not only undergraduate students will 
find it a most useful and stimulating guide, but also graduate students or anyone 
interested in the advantages and disadvantages of particular practices or methods 
and the pros and cons of important developments or policies will find in it a good 
outline and ready reference to well selected relevant material. 

Taking his cue from the authors, who do an excellent job of balancing the pros 
and cons of any mooted proposition, the reviewer believes that the method of approach 
so well developed and applied by the authors has certain rather serious limitations. 
Perhaps it is as serviceable as any other single method of approach to the field of 
study and the problems that arise in it. Yet the present writer believes that certain 
defects show up in it even when it is as skillfully and considerately handled as it is 
by the present authors. They attempt to make the study of marketing fit into a 
category of fundamental elements or processes, so-called marketing functions. These 
processes and functions are productive operations into which the process of marketing 
breaks down. From this viewpoint marketing is primarily a continuation of the 
process of production begun on the farms with primary production and concluded 
when commodities reach the hand of consumers. 

The authors state, ‘‘From an economic point of view marketing is a part of pro- 
duction; hence the costs of marketing are a part of the total costs of production.’’ 
Incidentally, this statement leaves one to wonder what marketing is from viewpoints 
other than economic. It seems to the reviewer that marketing is not only a part of 
production; it is also the determination of prices. Farmers as well as consumers are 
primarily concerned with prices for farm products as well as with the costs of mar- 
keting these products. The study of marketing then must include not only analysis 
of productive operations performed by marketing agencies, but also an analysis of 
the circumstances surrounding buying and selling operations, competitive and trading 
relationships that condition and determine market prices and facilitate or impede 
an equilibrium of supply and demand. Competition cannot be assumed or taken for 
granted, as it frequently is in the consideration of certain economic propositions, Mar- 
keting is primarily concerned with the technique of competition and trading within 
the economy of competitive markets. For a clarification of the problems arising in 
the market place one must give primary consideration to the competitive and trading 
relations conducive (or otherwise) to the emerging of optimum business units for 
the performance of marketing functions and for making market price at a particular 
time and place approximate a normal. 

Of course the authors do not entirely ignore or exclude price matters from con- 
sideration. Some consideration of them is injected here and there in the treatment 
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of functions and functionaries. But it is a case of injection rather than of normal 
digestion and assimilation. A chapter devoted to prices sets forth the theory of the 
competitive determination of prices and shows how, under the concept of a competi- 
tive market, prices approximate an equilibrium over a period of time as well as 
geographically. Retail, wholesale, and farm prices in a given trade are tied together 
and tend to move in unison under ideal market conditions. But the forces and cir- 
cumstances of actual markets that tend toward disequilibrium receive only incidental 
attention. Under actual conditions, as the authors very well explain, prices must 
be the resultant of many opinions and judgments, since ‘‘ fundamental conditions’’ 
are never absolutely known. But they appear too well satisfied with the idea that 
the distributive machinery more or less revolves about fundamental supply and de- 
mand conditions in its price making processes. They stop short of making it sufficient- 
ly clear that market prices at a particular time or place are greatly influenced 
and in a degree determined by the organization or the lack of organization charac- 
teristic of the trade at that time and place. 

A technical point regarding a statement in the chapter on prices must be noted. 
It is stated that, ‘‘If prices rise in a competitive market, production tends to increase 
and the intensity of consumers’ desire tends to decline, i.e., supply is increased, 
demand is decreased relatively. . . .’’ Here the concepts of supply and of demand 
are not in accord with those of the Law of Supply and Demand. According to this 
law a rise in price does not increase supply or decrease demand. The amount sold 
at higher prices is greater than at lower prices and the amount bought at higher prices 
is less than at lower prices. A rise in price does not cause a decline in consumers’ desire 
for a commodity, although it may reduce the quantity bought by consumers. 

At many points the authors give us glances and views of trade relations and or- 
ganization most conducive to satisfactory price making. For the most part, though, 
such views are as seen through a side door, so to speak, and are not always free 
from a measure of distortion. For example, it seems to the present writer that one 
is likely to conclude from the discussion of cooperative marketing that, after all, 
private middlemen may be performing the necessary marketing functions so well that 
farmers can gain nothing from cooperative selling enterprises. Although it is pointed 
out that farmers are seeking price advantages through cooperatives and it is admitted 
that appropriate associations for selling collectively can give farmers advantageous 
relations in their markets, it is later stated, with reference to local associations, 
‘*The marketing operations performed by these local organizations and the manner 
of their performance are primarily the same as those of the privately operated local 
agencies which market the growers’ products.’’ Again, with reference to central 
sales agencies it is stated, ‘‘It will be seen that in each of the cases cited the actual 
operations closely parallel, and are usually identical with, the operations performed 
by competing central market middlemen handling products for other growers and 
other local shippers.’’ Here the authors appear to say that collective selling enter- 
prises among farmers have practically the same fundamental significance in mar- 
keting as private middlemen buying from the farmers. This, in the opinion of the 
reviewer is a one-sided view. As sales agencies of farmers, cooperative associations 
would appear to be very different from buying agencies of any kind. This is true 
even though they appear to perform the same ‘‘marketing functions’’ or processes. 
The extent to which they perform the same functions or appear to take care of the 
same essential operations is a secondary matter and perhaps only incidental. Their 
significance lies primarily in the fact that they widen the farmers’ market, free 
farmers from circumscribed local markets or so-called farmers’ markets, and enable 
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them to adjust their selling much more skillfully to fluctuating prices and thereby 
even to stabilize them. 

Farmers’ cooperatives from this point of view do not merely undertake the func- 
tions of private middlemen; they eliminate the opportunity for private dealers and 
operators to be of service. Where a group of farmers are prepared to sell through 
a single agency, large-scale buyers do not need to maintain local representatives to 
act as assemblers and buyers and independent dealers find no trade opportunity. The 
farmers are prepared to sell on order or to offer their products in central markets. 
Much of the local assembly function, as the authors define and describe it, is elimi- 
nated. In some cases it is entirely eliminated. It has then not necessarily been taken 
over by farmers or integrated with primary production. What has happened is that 
farmers have undertaken their function of production and disposal of the market 
commodity on a more efficient and economical basis than when selling separately the 
product of each farm. Whether the selling costs are higher or lower on the farmers’ 
part, the justification of the cooperative method of sale does not rest upon any com- 
parison of its costs with those of private dealers. The justification for whatever costs 
a truly cooperative sales agency incurs must rest upon the advantage it may bring 
to its members from superior trading or market relations. 

Through cooperatives farmers become sellers in central markets. Local middle- 
men become obsolete because local markets disappear. Mass selling by farmers to- 
gether with mass buying by retailers or consumers obliterates the lines between 
farmers’ and wholesale or central markets. This change in the market structure 
of a trade fundamentally changes the marketing process. It not only simplifies market- 
ing; it reduces it. A great deal of the buying and selling is eliminated, goods are 
moved more directly from point of origin to final destination, and the processes and 
‘‘functions of marketing,’’ as the authors define them, are abridged, and even in 
some cases rendered unnecessary. 

The authors do not make sufficient distinction between this view of cooperative 
marketing among farmers and the view that cooperatives merely take the place of 
private middlemen in the performance of marketing functions. Both views are ex- 
pressed, but usually in different connections and without any recognition that they 
do not amount to the same thing. 

Failure to clarify the appraisal of cooperative marketing by farmers somewhat 
impairs the chapter on Farm Relief. Touching the criticism that Farm Board loans 
‘*subsidize’’ cooperative associations, the authors admit that by such loans the Farm 
Board ‘‘is assisting in the extermination of the middlemen who normally deal with 
the farmer.’’? They go on to say, ‘‘This is natural and, we believe, a justifiable 
criticism of the Act itself. It is extremely doubtful whether permanent good can 
come from subsidizing a particular form of business organization at the expense of 
another which has developed out of trade experience over a period of many years.’’ 
Now, it is not clear from this statement whether it is the end or the means that is 
ealled into question. Perhaps, the authors do not mean to question the value of co- 
operatives and are only contending that they should not be subsidized by loans as a 
matter of public policy. Yet, they clearly regard cooperatives at this point merely 
as ‘‘a particular form of business organization’’ developing at the expense of another 
form, both presumably performing fundamentally the same functions. This inter- 
pretation of the viewpoint here expressed is unavoidable when one considers the de- 
fense offered for the private middleman system on the grounds that it ‘‘has de- 
veloped out of trade experience over a period of many years.’’ It is evident that the 
authors do not take into account the possibility that many private dealers and middle- 
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men owe their business opportunities to imperfect market conditions prevailing in 
agricultural trades, which farmers’ cooperatives, among other developments are de- 
signed in some measure to overcome. To the extent that cooperatives tend to perfect 
the market structure of agricultural commodity trades, enabling agricultural markets 
to function better as price making institutions, there would seem to be no grounds 
for questioning the encouragement and support of them by public authority, even 
if aid is given in the form of properly administered financial assistance. But, of 
course, if these cooperatives merely replace other forms of organization already ef- 
ficiently performing the necessary functions, or capable of doing so, an indulgent 
public policy must be the result of either ignorance or low politics, or both. 

The authors do not make it clear as to whether they believe it is poor policy for 
the government to stimulate cooperative marketing as such or simply poor policy 
to stimulate poorly conceived cooperative projects. After discussing the work of 
the Federal Farm Board, they conclude that, ‘‘ There is still the fundamental ques- 
tion of the advisability of the government’s trying to improve artificially the condi- 
tion of the farmer.’’ In the same paragraph they continue, ‘‘The great question is 
whether in the long run the farmer is really benefited by price stimulation, by gov- 
ernment stimulation of cooperative marketing, and by being allowed to borrow money 
at less than the current rate of interest and without the usual commercial safe- 
guards.’’ Here the stimulation of cooperative marketing is placed in the same class 
as market price manipulation and unsound financing of farmers. The last two most 
certainly would be artificial aids to farmers. But can this be said of a policy to 
stimulate agricultural cooperation? The answer, in our judgment, turns not so much 
upon the kind of aid given as upon the kind of cooperative enterprises stimulated. On 
this point the treatment is rather obscure. 

Both the merits and faults of this book relate to its point of view and method 
of approach to agricultural marketing as a field of study. It is the best presentation 
of the subject from the so-called ‘‘functional’’ viewpoint that has come to the at- 
tention of the present writer. It will readily be accepted as a fine contribution to 
the subject for, the approach which it makes has been most popular among teachers 
and students of marketing since the appearance of Dr. Weld’s Marketing of Farm 
Products seventeen years ago. Development of the field of study from this viewpoint 
has served and still serves a most useful purpose. But, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
its limitations are becoming more and more apparent in the face of present day 
problems arising in the market place as well as in the councils of farmers and legisla- 
tive bodies attempting to formulate fundamental and comprehensive marketing poli- 
cies. 

This method does not reach much beyond a description and exposition of the 
activities and operations of the various kinds of firms and agencies that are able 
to find places for themselves in agricultural trades between the farmer on the one 
hand and the consumer on the other. For describing the activities of the agencies 
that inhabit this realm of marketing a basis of classification is necessary. The au- 
thors devise a set of ‘‘fundamental marketing functions’’ to serve this purpose. At 
the most such a set of functions is useful only for the description of what is ar- 
bitrarily included within the scope of the subject. As a basis for an understanding of 
the importance of middlemen such a classification involves the assumption that the 
relation and degree of articulation of the farmer on the one hand and the consumer 
on the other to their markets remain unchanged. But these relations do not remain 
unchanged. As these most important interests in the agricultural commodity trades 
succeed in perfecting their adjustments to their markets and become prepared to 
exploit more fully their market opportunities, the functions of middlemen will alter. 
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A treatment of middlemen that is based on the assumption that their functions are 
fixed and fundamental rather than relative and contingent gives only a limited ex- 
planation of the place and importance of these intermediaries in agricultural market 
economy. 

The authors start with the assumption, ‘‘that on the whole the marketing ma- 
chinery of the country is fundamentally sound and generally efficient.’’ If the study 
of marketing is to be limited to a description of the activities of middlemen, perhaps 
this assumption is a logical starting point. But if the study of marketing is made 
to include a critical examination of the mechanism of markets and its effects upon 
the functioning of these markets, the starting point would be different. For a scientific 
approach to such marketing problems it would seem most logical to assume that the 
marketing machinery of the country works imperfectly and that we need to study 
its parts in order to know how to improve the functioning of each as well as of 
the system as a whole. It is certainly not unreasonable to assume that some redesign- 
ing of parts might simplify the mechanism and reduce friction. If such an assump- 
tion is valid it furnishes a real incentive for the study of marketing. 


Paul L. Miller 
Iowa State College 
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NEWS ITEMS 


On March 3, R. A. Pearson, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Land- 
Grant College Association, announced the appointment of a committee to investigate 
and report upon the effect of the economic situation on agriculture. The members of 
the committee are: Dean Thomas Cooper, University of Kentucky, Dean H. W. Mum- 
ford, University of Illinois, Professor G. F. Warren, Cornell University, Director H. R. 
Tolley, Giannini Foundation, University of California, Professor M. L. Wilson, Mon- 
tana State College, and Dr. L. N. Duncan, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. The first 
meeting of the committee was held at Chicago on April 28. At this meeting Dean 
Cooper was chosen chairman of the committee and H. R. Tolley secretary. 

At the request of the committee, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics appointed 
L. H. Bean to assist the committee by bringing together the information and results 
of research of the federal department. 

The committee is preparing a report for presentation to the Association at its an- 
nual convention at Washington in November. The report will give special attention to: 
(1) The situation as it now prevails; (2) causes of the present situation; and (3) 
suggestions for improvement. All of the Land-Grant institutions have been asked to 
give the committee suggestions as to topics and subjects which should have special 
attention and to supply the committee with the results of research which have a bear- 
ing on the subject. 


It is just ten years ago that the Agricultural Economics graduate students at the 
University of Wisconsin started the practice of meeting together once in two weeks 
for a discussion of agricultural problems and for general sociability. For a year they 
met in the ‘‘author’s room’’ of the University Y.M.C.A. and were known simply as 
the ‘‘Ag-Econ bunch.’’ The plan proved so popular that a formal organization was 
effected in the spring of 1922 and the club adopted the name ‘‘ Taylor-Hibbard Club’’ 
in honor of the two men who founded agricultural economics at the University of 
Wisconsin. This club is the local organization of the American Farm Economic As- 
sociation. It has met practically uninterruptedly since that time, holding meetings 
about every two weeks. The speakers have been members of the University Economics 
Department, visiting economists, and others interested in sociological and economic 
problems. The meetings have been expanded to include the wives of the members of 
the club and other graduate students. Several social evenings are carried out as a 
part of the club’s program. 


The Research Committee of the Rural Section of the American Sociological Society 
has been enlarged and is now charged with the task of representing the research 
interests of that body. The rural section of the American Sociological Society is the 
official scientific association of rural sociologists in the United States. It is the desire 
of this body to be helpful to any and all groups and agencies interested in or con- 
cerned with rural sociological development or problems. Through its standing com- 
mittee on research it hopes to keep in touch with various research agencies. The 
Research Committee now includes the following: P. Sorokin, E. L. Kirkpatrick, 
B. L. Melvin, C. J. Galpin, and C. E. Lively, Chairman. 


Those units of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics which were located in the 
Bieber Building and in 200 14th Street S.W., were moved to new quarters in the 
new Department of Agriculture building located between Thirteenth Street and Lin- 
worth Place 8.W. 
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Permissive official standards for cottonseed were approved by Secretary Hyde, 
effective June 1. Sixty years ago cottonseed was considered a waste product and a 
nuisance. Now the crop approaches a hundred million dollars in annual value. Work 
on standards was started about 1913 and given up. The present standards are the 
result of several years of experiment and study on the part of Guy S. Meloy, Division 
of Cotton Marketing, Bureau of Agricultural Economies. 


A short course on ‘‘Management of Cooperatives’’ is being planned for October 
by the Department of Agricultural Economics at the University of Wisconsin in co- 
operation with the Extension Department. 


The College of Agriculture of the University of Wisconsin is inaugurating a group 
of special curricula devised for students who wish to prepare themselves for par- 
ticular industries, such as the Food Industries, Agricultural Equipment Industry, and 
others. Single departmental or split departmental majors are possible. These curricula 
will appeal particularly to men desiring a knowledge of technical agricultural sub- 
jects along with commercial subjects. 


In order to conserve the reserves of the Association, the executive committee has 
decided not to publish a new handbook this year as had been planned. 


Mr. A. E, Anderson, Director of Extension at South Dakota State College, has 
secured an extension of leave to continue his graduate work at the University of 
California. 


Mr. R. 8S. Besse, associate in farm management at the Oregon Experiment Station, 
has been appointed vice-director of the Experimental Station. 


Professor John D. Black will devote full time to his Harvard University work next 
year after serving as Chief Economist of the Federal Farm Board during the past 
year on a part-time basis. 


Mr. George Collier, Associate Agricultural Economist, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, will return to Washington, D.C., after July 1. During the past three years Mr. 
Collier has been conducting a study of farm organization and practices which may help 
to control the corn borer in central Indiana. The field work has been completed and 
the data will be prepared for publication during the coming year. 


Mr. Warren Fankhanel, Instructor in the Department of Agricultural Economies, 


University of Missouri, resigned March 1 to take a position with the Federal Land 
Bank in St. Louis. 


Mr. C. G. Garman, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics at the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, has accepted a position in the Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and Farm Management at Cornell University for the coming year. 


Mr. C. Horace Hamilton, Chief of the Division of Rural Sociology, North Caro- 
lina State College, received his Ph.D. degree in Sociology at the June Commencement 
of the University of North Carolina. His thesis, The Role of the Church in Rural 
Community Life in Virginia, has been published as Bulletin 267 by the Virginia Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 
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Mr. R. C. Hinton of the Division of Markets of the British Ministry of Agriculture 
will return to England this summer after completing three years of graduate study 
in the United States, the last two at Harvard. His doctor’s thesis relates to a problem 
in international trade. 


Mr. Ray Hurley of Peach Bottom, Pennsylvania, has been appointed as Assistant 
Agricultural Economist at the University of Maryland. Mr. Hurley received the B.8., 
degree from the Pennsylvania State College and the M.S. degree from the University 
of Maryland. For the past year and a half, he has been employed by the Bureau of 
the Census and has been working mainly on types of farms in the United States under 
the immediate supervision of Dr. F. F. Elliott. Mr. Hurley’s first research project at 
Maryland will be an economic study of the tobacco industry, covering cost of produc- 
tion, marketing, and consumption. 


Mr, Fred Jans, extension economist in farm management, has been transferred to 
the administration section of the Extension Service. During the past two years Mr. 
Jans has had charge of the farm management demonstration work in the plains area. 
He was formerly county extension agent at Eads in Kiowa County, Colorado. 


Mr. Einar Jensen, who is preparing a book on The Agricultural Economy of Den- 


mark, is returning to Denmark this summer in order to study some of the most recent 
developments. 


Mr. William J. Khurt joined the staff of the California State Division of Markets 
in April. He is making a study of milk distribution in San Francisco. 


Professor O. G. Lloyd, Chief of the Department of Farm Management, Purdue 


University, plans to spend July and August continuing graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


Mr. A. 8. T. Lund, in charge of extension work in economics, University of Hawaii, 
spent several weeks in the states during the past spring gathering information for 
use in the Territory of Hawaii. Besides attending the outlook conference at Washing- 
ton in January and getting, at first hand, information available in the government 
departments he visited several of the state colleges and experiment stations studying 
their extension programs. 


Dr. E. H. Mereness received his Ph.D. degree at Cornell University in February and 
is now Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics at the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. Dr. Mereness is studying the factors associated with farm mortgage fore- 
closures in southeastern Alabama. 


Mr. G. B. Nance, Extension Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics, has 
been transferred from the position of Extension Specialist to that of County Agri- 


cultural Agent, and will take up his work in New Madrid County, Missouri, on or 
about June 1. 


Mr. J. C. Neff has resigned as Extension Economist in the Department of Rural 
Economics, Ohio State University, effective July 31, 1932, to accept a position with 
the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company in farm mortgage work. 
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Professor L. 8. Robertson, Assistant Chief in Farm Management, will return to 
his research duties at Purdue University September 1, after a year’s graduate work 
at Cornell University. 


Dr. O. C. Stine has been appointed by the Board of Directors of the American 
Statistical Association as a member of its Committee on Price Statistics for 1932. 


Dr. H. C. Taylor is expected to arrive in San Francisco early in July on his return 
from a trip to the orient. 


Professor E. D. Tetreau of the Department of Rural Economics at Ohio State 
University, has been on leave to study the social aspects of Farm Bureau objectives 
and activities in California. He expects to return to Ohio State University in July. 


Mr. D. W. Watkins, recently with the economics unit of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Extension Service at Washington, D.C., has returned to Clemson 
College, South Carolina, as Assistant Director of Extension Service. 


Dr. Frederick V. Waugh, in charge of the New England branch office of the division 
of Crop and Livestock Estimates, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, at Boston, 
Massachusetts, has been granted a Guggenheim Fellowship for study in Europe. Dr. 
Waugh plans to leave about July 1 and to spend most of his time at the University 
of Oslo. 


Mr. Ernst Wiecking, who has been studying at Harvard University during the past 
two years, has returned to Washington to take up duties as assistant to Dr. L. C. 
Gray in charge of the Division of Land Economics of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies. 
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Announcement ! 


THE MEETINGS of the Farm Economie Association on Decem- 
ber 28, 29, and 30, will be held at Hotel Gibson. This hotel is 
conveniently located within a few blocks of the other important 
hotels, so that the members will be able to reach meetings of 
any of the other associations without waste of time. The rates 
are $3.00 and $2.50, and $1.50 per bed in some large rooms that 
accommodate four people. 


The program of the meetings will be published in the October 
issue of the Journal. 
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